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The Idiom and Vocabulary of the Teaching 
of the Twelve Apostles.’ 





BY PROF. PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D. 





INCE the discovery of the Sinaitic Bible in 1859, no book has 
created such a literary and theological sensation as the “ Teach- 
ing of the Twelve Apostles,” discovered and published in 1883, with 
great learning and ability, by the Nicomedian Metropolitan Bryen- 
nios, who may justly be styled the Tischendorf of the Eastern Church. 
German, French, English, and American scholars have run a race of 
honorable rivalry in editions, translations, and comments on this 
most remarkable book. Even the popular press, secular and relig- 
ious, has manifested an unusual interest in the Didache, and every 
sect and theological party was anxious to find in it aid and comfort 
for its peculiar creed, worship, polity, and discipline. For that long- 
lost book promised to give a summary of the combined teaching of 
the inspired Apostles in the shape of a complete manual of catecheti- 
cal instruction and church-membership. The great interest and 
significance of the Didache consists in filling the gap between the 
Apostolic age and the Church of the second century, and shedding _ 
light on that mysterious transition period between A.D. 70-150. 
Much of its value depends of course on its age. Among the 
surest means to ascertain it is its language and vocabulary. 
I shail briefly present the results of my study under three heads : 





1 This is but an abstract of the paper presented in June, 1885, by Prof. Schaff. 
For details the reader is referred to the author’s book since published under the 
title: Zhe Oldest Church Manual called the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles 
(Acdaxh trav 5d5exa “AtoordAwv). The Didache and Kindred Documents in the 
Original, with Translations and Discussions of post-Apostolic Teaching, Baptism, 
Worship, and Discipline, and with Illustrations and Facsimiles of the Ferusalem 
Manuscript. N. York (Funk & Wagnalls), second ed. 1886, 301 pages. 
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1. The Vocabulary; 2. The Idiom; 3. The bearing of both on 
the age of composition and, by inference, on the value of the 
document." 


I. Zhe Vocabulary. 


The Didache contains . . . . 2,190 words. 
Its vocabulary comprises . . . 552 5 
It has in common with New Tes- 
WamMene! cise al nv e 504 vs 
It has in common with Sassen 
WTIBCTE is TUE ae eee ie - 497 i -% 


It has in common with Senthastat: 479 
Words not found inthe N. T. . 48 
Words not found in N: T., but in 


Septuagint . . . » . 17. (16 of them classical). 
Words not found in N. qT, but | 

CIASEIORD os Sets. wat 30 = (16 in Septuagint). 
N. T. words used in a different 

SEDSE 6 eos 8 Sie Tig ae See 


Hapaxlegomenon, aye . + « I, mpooegoporoyéw, xiv. 13 but 
von Gebhardt suggests zpocfou., 
and is followed by Hilgenfeld, 
Harnack, and Zahn. 

New words afterwards used by 

ecclesiastical writers . . . . 16. 

These are found in Ignatius, the Ecclesiastical Canons, the 
Apostolical Constitutions, Athanasius, Chrysostom, etc. Among this 
class the most important terms are the following : — 

éxrréracts, XVi. 6, an expansion (from éxrerdvvum, to spread out). 

+  kogporddvos, xvi. 4, the World-deceiver, or Antichrist, suggested 
by Matt. xxvii. 63: éxetvos 6 mAdvos, Rev. xx. 3, va pi wAavyon To 
€Ovn, V. LO, 6 didBodros 6 rAavav adrods. . 

kupiaky, xiv. 1, used as a noun for “he Lora’s Day, with the pleo- 
nastic addition rod xvpiov, of the Lord,—comp. Rev. i. 10, where 
Kuptaxy is used as an adjective in the same sense. 

ravOapdpryntos, V. 2, wholly sinful. 

tYAGPOarApos, iii. 3, Zofty-eyed, wanton-eyed. 

xptoréumopos, xii. 5, Christ-trafficker, Christ-monger, who makes 
godliness a means of gain. Comp. r Tim. vi. 5. 





1 See the hook referred to, chap. xxv. 95 sqq. 
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Il. The Ldiom. 


The idiom of the Didache is the Hellenistic dialect of the Gos- 
pels and Epistles of the New Testament. The body is Greek, the 
soul is Hebrew, the spirit is Christian. It differs from classical 
Greek and agrees with the Septuagint, the Jewish Apocrapha, and 


Philo by the infusion of Hebraisms, such as ov was (55 5) for 
obde(s, no one; mpdcwrov NapBdvew (BE NW), 20 favor, to be 
partial; the designation of Friday as zrapackxeun, preparation day 
(Sabbath eve) ; day and night, for night and day, etc. The sentences 
are built up according to the laws of Hebrew parallelism such as we 
find in the sapiential literature and in. the Sermon on the Mount. 
Altogether the style of the Didache most strongly resembles that of 
the Gospel of Matthew, from which the writer, without naming it, 
borrows about twenty passages, more or less closely. Among these 
quotations and reminiscences is the whole Lord’s Prayer, as given in 
Matt. vi., with only four slight departures, namely, év 7@ ovpave for 
év Tois ovpavois, the omission of rs before ys, the singular rv 
éperynv for ra dpeAjpara, and the addition of the doxology (yet 
without the BaciA«ia). 

On the other hand, the style and language of the Didache differs 
from the post-Apostolic and patristic Greek by these Hebraisms 
(which soon disappeared except in Scripture quotations), and by the 
absence of technical ecclesiastical and dogmatic terms, or later 
meanings of New Testament terms. £.g., ye.porovéw in classical 
writers and in the New Testament means ¢ stretch out the hand 
(x<ip), or to vote by show of hands, hence to elect, to appoint (see 
Acts xiv. 23; 2 Cor. viii. 19), and is used in the same sense in the 
Didache (xv. 1) ; but in the Apostolical Constitutions and the Apos- 
tolical Canons, it means “0 ordain. Hence the Apostolical Consti- 
tutions in the parallel passage (vii. 31) substitute rpoyepicac6: for 
Xélporovycare. 


Ill. The Age of the Didache. 


The bearing of these linguistic facts upon the question of the 
age is in favor of the greatest antiquity. They point to the second 
half of the first century. There is nothing in the vocabulary and 


. language of the Didache which might not have been written by a 


Jewish-Christian contemporary of the Apostles and Evangelists. 
The few words which do not occur in the New Testament were 
either in classical or Hellenistic use at the time, or coined from New 
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Testament ideas and words (as xoopomAdvos, ypioreuropos, and avOa- 
_ pdprntos), and hence they readily passed into patristic usage. 

This conclusion is sustained by the contents of the Didache. It 
betrays throughout apostolical and post-Apostolic surroundings. To 
judge from the argument of silence, it was written before the con- 
clusion of the New Testament canon, before the Pauline theology 
had pervaded the Church, before the existence of annual church 
festivals, before the heresies of Ebionism and Gnosticism, before the 
establishment of episcopacy as distinct from the presbyterate, before 
any dogmas were formulated, and before a distinct creed, such as 
the Apostles’ Creed, or any of the ante-Nicene rules of faith was 
required from the baptismal candidates. 

The Didache, moreover, presupposes and clearly exhibits the most 
primitive state of catechetical teaching, worship, and discipline. The 
eucharist and agape were still one feast, as in the first Epistle to the 


Corinthians. The eucharistic prayers and thanksgiving, in chaps. — 


ix., X., and xi., are the simplest liturgical prayers, and far shorter than 
those contained in the Clementine and other liturgies of the Nicene 
age. The bishops are still identical with the presbyters, as in the 
Acts, in the Pastoral Epistles, and in Phil. i. 1. A secondary class — 
of Apostles or travelling Evangelists carry on the spread of the 
Gospel among the unconverted. The prophets in the New Testa- 
ment sense preach, exhort, and comfort the converts, and likewise 
move from place to place, or are settled in a particular locality ; 
while bishops and deacons, elected and supported by the people, 
attend to the wants of local churches. 

All these considerations would lead us up almost to the middle 
of the first century, or at all events to the time of the destruction 
of Jerusalem (which is not alluded to either as a future or as a past. 
event). 

But on the other hand, the Gospel of Matthew was already in 
existence, for the Didache is chiefly built on it, and we can hardly 
put that Gospel before a.p. 60 or 66. The Didachographer seems 
also to have some slight acquaintance with Luke and Acts and some 
epistles of Paul. He uses a number of phrases which are charac- 
teristically Johannean, as “ Holy Father,” “eternal life,” “to be per- 
fected in love.” The chief argument in favor of the fos¢-Apostolic 
origin of the work is the extreme improbability that an anonymous 
writer should have undertaken to summarize the teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles during their lifetime. It is true James the Elder, 
Peter, Paul, and James the Lord’s Brother died martyrs before the 
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estruction of Jerusalem ; but Philip and John survived that event, 


lisciple of the Apostles, poe of Palestine or Syria, heteosen A.D. 
80 and 100. © 

‘a The author must be ranked with the miei tieas Fathers so-called, 
ment of Rome, Polycarp, Barnabas, and Hermas, and the Didache 
hereafter be treated in every work on the Canon and in every 
ch history as one of the most important and interesting docu- 
nts of the post-Apostolic age. 
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On S:aOjnn in Heb. ix. 16, 17.7 
BY PROF. FREDERIC GARDINER, D.D. 


HE Authorized Version translates duafyxy by covenant twenty 
times in the New Testament, in seven of which it puts #sza- 
ment in the margin, and thirteen times by Zestamen¢. ‘These transla- 
tions are, therefore, almost exactly balanced :. thirteen times it is 
testament, and thirteen times it is covenant, with covenant in the text 
and zestament¢ in the margin in the seven remaining instances. The 
Revision has considerably modified this. In ten of the passages in 
which the translation ‘esfament appears in the Authorized Version 
without marginal note (Matt. xxvi. 28; Mk. xiv. 24; Luke xxii. 20; 
t Cor. xi. 25; 2 Cor. iii. 6, 14; Heb. ix. 20; Rev. xi. 19), the 
Revision has substituted covenant in the text and put “es/ament in the 
margin; in three others (Heb. ix. 15 ds, 20), it has substituted 
covenant with the marginal note, “The Greek word here used signifies 
both covenant and testament” ; and in the two verses under consider- 
ation it has placed the same note in the margin, while retaining 
testament in the text. It has also omitted the marginal reading 
testament in three places (Rom. ix. 4; Gal. iv. 24; Heb. xiii. 20). 
On the other hand, it has inserted this marginal reading in five others 
(Heb. viii. 8, 9 d%s, 10, x. 16), all of them in the Ep. to the Hebrews. 
The Revision has, therefore, on the whole, favored the translation 
covenant more than the Authorized Version. The wishes of the 
American company of the Revisers went much farther. They say, 
“Let the word ‘testament’ be everywhere changed to ‘covenant’ 
(without an alternate in the margin) except in Heb. ix. 15-17.” 

It may be assumed that most American scholars will agree with the 
positive part of this note. The exception has been debatable ground 
always ; and it is the object of this paper to present some facts in 
regard to the proper translation here. ‘The versions of Wyclif, 
Tyndale, Cranmer, as well as those of Geneva and Rheims, all have 
testament, following the Vulgate ‘estamentum. Yet testamentum 
must have been used in the Vulgate in a modified sense ; for it trans- 
lates the Hebrew "93 and LXX daAjxy in places where it could 





1 Read in June, 1885, 
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not possibly mean wii, as e.g., Ps. Ixxxiii. (LXX Ixxxii.) 5, the 
‘enemies of God “have consulted together with one consent: they 
are confederate (have made a covenant) against thee.” 

The various commentators have been much divided in their inter- 
_pretations. A few, as Hoffman, have adopted the primary meaning 
of diabijxn, of something appointed, an ordinance, dispositio, as com-— 
prehending both meanings, and have urged that the Hebrew "55 
and its LXX translation must have this meaning in many passages, 


_ especially where the divine law is described as a covenant. Others, 


like Bloomfield, maintain that while the author means to use the word 
in its common scriptural sense of covenan¢, he yet has in mind also 


_ the classical sense of ¢estamen?, and really employs the word in a 





double sense. Several other shades of meaning have also been sug- 
_ gested to meet the difficulty ; but as my object here is not to explain 
the views of the different commentators, but merely to illustrate the 
_ difference of view among them, it will be more convenient to classify 
them in only two divisions, as they favor essentially the one or the 
other principal meaning. Many of them, on the one side or 
the other, are extremely positive that only their interpretation is 
possible. For the interpretation estament, then, we have Chrysostom, 
Theodoret, Luther, Calvin, Beza, Wolff, Grotius (often quoted on the 
other side), Bengel, Rosenmiiller, Kopp, Kuinoel, Stuart, Arnaud, 
Webster and Wilkinson, Wordsworth, Conybeare, Alford, Liineman, 
Moll (in Lange), and Delitzsch, with many others. 

For covenant may be cited Codurcus, Michaelis, Cramer, Paulus, 
Seb. Schmidt, Ebrard, Bleek, Pierce, McKnight, Sykes, Doddridge, 
Tholuck, Tait, Turner, Capellus, Bloomfield, Kay (in Speakers’ Com.)> 
Angus (in Schaf’s Pop. Com.), and Moulton (in 2iicot?s Com. for 
Eng. Readers), and many more. 

In view of this array of names on either side, the true interpreta- 
tion may fairly be considered an open question; and it cannot be 
amiss to review the various considerations bearing upon its determi- 
nation. 

The general purpose of the Epistle is to show the superiority of the 
Christian to the older dispensation, and in the course of the argument 
both dispensations are continually treated as covenants, the old and 
the new. The repeated citation in chap. viii. 8-12, and chap. x. 16, 
17 of the promise in Jeremiah xxxi. 31-34, “The days come, saith 
the Lorp, that I will make a new covenant with the house of Israel, 
and with the house of Judah: not according to the covenant that I 
made with their fathers, . . . which my covenant they brake,” etc., 
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is evidence of this. So, also, is the general use of the word d:abj«y, 
which occurs seventeen times in this epistle, and by almost unanimous 
consent is used for the most part in the sense of covenant. Accord- 
to the analysis of Delitzsch, chap. vii. 1-x. 18 forms the “ second 
part or central main division of the Epistle,” relating to the High- 
priesthood of Christ. This is subdivided into three sections, the 
first of which (vii. 1-25) relates to the Melchisedecan character of 
his priesthood ; the second (vii. 26-ix. 12), to the relation between 
his priesthood and that of Aaron; while the third and last (ix. 13- 
x. 18), including our passage, treats of “The eternal and absolute 
High-priesthood of Christ, and its final operation superseding all the 
types and shadows of the law.” In this culminating portion of the 
argument of the Epistle, we should certainly expect to find the main 
thought of the whole—the contrast between the two covenants — 
brought to light. Accordingly, even Delitzsch (who translates Suabj«n 
testament in the passage before us) thus analyzes the verses in ques- 
tion: “ His [Christ’s] death is the consecration of a new covenant 
and of the things in heaven.” So much for the general scope of the 
argument. 
Coming now to the immediate context, verse 15 reads, “and for 
this cause He is the mediator of a new dca6yxy, in order that, a death 
having taken place for the propitiation of the transgressions under the 
first dua0yxn, they which have been called may receive the promise of 
the eternal inheritance.” Much depends on the meaning of da@jxn 
in this verse. Many, even of the commentators who adopt zestament 
in the two following verses, retain covenant here. Even Delitzsch, who 
does not, confesses that “here the very use of the word peoirys shows 
that the writer of this Epistle has the ordinary meaning of | in 
view. Whenever d:a6yxn and peoirys are used together, the peoiryns 
must be (as St. Paul may be said to have ruled at Gal. iii. 20), not of 
one only (évés), but a middle person between two others, acting in 
the way of giving and taking on both sides, and therefore necessarily 
partaking of the character of each; 7.¢., in this case must be both 
human and divine ; not merely acting as God’s representative towards 
men, but standing between both parties and so uniting them. We 
ought therefore properly to have translated here, for this cause He is 
the mediator of ‘a new covenant; but prefer to keep the old render- 
ing, ‘ testament,” because the notion of dia0jyxn = "Sj, covenant, 
though here retained, passes over in the following sentence into that 
of a ¢esfamentary disposition = the talmudic terms YX, 3 OF".” 
I have quoted thus at length from Delitzsch, because he is one of 
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the ablest and fairest advocates of the sense of sestament. It will be 
observed that he confesses both, in his analysis, that covenant? is the 
main idea of the whole passage, and that this would be the proper 


translation of 8:a0;j«n here, but for what he conceives to be the con- 


straint put upon him in the following verses. 

It will be well, therefore, to pause here to inquire if the sense-of 
vestament is the natural one in this verse. Now, certainly diaOjKys 
kawjs is an expression, here as often, for the whole Christian dispen- 
sation ; and confessedly the ordinary Scriptural representation of that 
dispensation is in the light of a covenant between God and man, and 
not in that of awill. Then the use of pecirys, as Delitzsch has so well 
shown, distinctly requires the sense of covenant. A mediator of a 
will would be a strange and harsh, if not an impossible, expression; a 
mediator of a covenant is something with which all men are familiar. 
Again, the zpory dia8yjxy is never spoken of in Scripture as a will, but 
many scorés of times as acovenant. The attempt to force upon it 
the sense of wi//, by means of the term zwheritance, so often used in 
regard to it, is a conspicuous failure. Jnherifance is always used in 
respect of man, and expresses, by means of a simple figure, his com- 
ing into possession of desirable things. It is never used in respect to 
God. God gives an “inheritance” to his people, but he is never said 
to make a will, a testamentary disposition, in favor of his people. 
An-excellent instance of its use is in Ps. cxxvii. 3, “ Lo, children are 
an heritage of the Lorp: and the fruit of the womb is his reward.” 
Still further, as Delitzsch and others allow, “the notion of a testament, 
2.¢., of a disposition of property made by a man in his lifetime, to 
have effect only after his death, is one foreign to Israelite antiquity.” 
This point should be emphasized. The writer was a Hebrew, and 
was writing to Hebrews on matters concerning the superseding of 
their cherished dispensation. It is almost inconceivable that here, in 
the very climax of his argument, he should suddenly have introduced 
“an Hellenic conception” of this extremely familiar word, —a con- 
ception to which neither he nor they were accustomed, and which it 
may be doubted whether they could have understood. It is evident 
that the passage in Jeremiah already referred to, and twice quoted in 
this Epistle, was prominent in the mind of the writer; and when he 
contrasts the old and new dispensations, it is altogether likely to be in 
the form in which they are there contrasted ; but the contrast there 
is evidently and confessedly between the old and the new covenants. 
And, finally, it is plain from verses 18-20 that the sanction of the old 
covenant by blood, recorded in Ex. xxiv. 5-8, was especially in view 
in this particular passage. 
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All these reasons would be incomplete without a careful examina- 
tion of the word é:aOyxy itself. The general usage in classical Greek 
is unquestionably that of /estament, or will, the disposition of property 
by the owner, to take effect after his own death. ‘This meaning is too 
well established to require references; but that it also sometimes bore 
the semse of covenant is plain from a passage in Aristophanes (Aves 
438: Qv ph diaOwvrai y oid< diaOqKyv enor). The ordinary classical _ 
sense, however, is incontrovertible. Later in the cow the meaning 
was changed. Philo uses both the singular and the plural in the sense 
of covenant! Sophocles defines the word primarily as “= ovvOjxy, 
L. fedus, covenant.” He gives as a secondary meaning, the sacred 
books of the Jews or Christians, as the case may be ; and only, as a 
third, with a single reference, zz//. All his references to the Ecclesi- 
astical writers are for the sense of covenant, though it is certainly used 
in the other sense by Chrysostom and Theodoret. Hesychius, prob- 
ably towards the close of the fourth century, — but whether Pagan or 
Christian, is disputed, — defines the word ovvwpocta = oaths, and 
adds that it is singular, and “they did not say in the plural ras dia6y- 
kas.” Suidas, of very uncertain age, but perhaps of the twelfth cen- 
tury, gives both meanings. Cremer, in his Biblico- Theological Lex., 
discusses at length the meaning of F\°™9, reaching the conclusion 
that it “signifies, primarily, she covenant relation into which God has 
entered, or will enter, with Israel; then, the relation into which Israel 
enters with God; ... and correspondingly, next, the twofold and 
mutual relationship; thus, finally, the stipulations or promises which 
are given as signs, which set forth and embody the covenant, in which 
the covenant is expressed.” He recognizes that the LXX use d:a0j«y 
almost universally as the translation of FR)", even suggesting that 
they designed “to use a special word for a special biblical expression” ; 
but he is wrong in saying that Philo aways uses dia6yxy in the sense 
of testament, however he may generally have done so. In the New 
Testament, however, he singularly maintains that, while “it is ques- 
tionable” “ whether the meaning /es¢ament can be retained in aH the 
N. Test. texts,” ‘it seems best to take this as the meaning of the word 
throughout the Epistle” to the Hebrews. This opinion is so singular, 
and so much in opposition to his own evidence, that it is sufficient 
simply to mention it. 

It is time to look for ourselves at the Scriptural use of the word. 
Ava6yxn occurs in the LXX (besides two various readings) three hun- 





1 De mutatione nominum. Fol. 814. E. Ed. Col. 1613. 
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dred and six times, always in the sense of covenant. Twenty-seven 
of them are in the apochryphal books; three others are inserted where 
there is nothing in the Hebrew ; in six cases it stands for other Hebrew 
words ; and in the remaining two hundred and seventy it is the trans- 
lation of FY. Conversely, FS, except in three instances 
(easily explained as accidental), is always translated by d:a9)«y in the 
LXX. The convertibility of the two words is therefore preserved in 
the LXX with unusual fidelity. The uniform and undoubted meaning 
of the word in the Greek of the older Scriptures, so familiar to the 
writer and the readers of the Epistle to the Hebrews, was covenant; 


_and, although used in them more than three hundred times, it never 


bears any other sense. In the New Testament it is used thirty-three 
times. In the great majority of these, outside of our passage, there 
is a general agreement that it should be translated covenant. "In face 
of such a strongly established wsws doguendi, any other translation can 
be admitted here only on the most cogent reasons. So far as verse 15 
is concerned, there seems to be no reason at all, except what may be 


derived from the use in verses 16, 17, where it is in question. It 


seems but reasonable, therefore, to retain in verse 15 the otherwise 
uniform sense of covenant. 

The following context needs but a brief examination. A:ayxn 
itself does not occur in ver. 18, but is necessarily to be supplied in 
connection with zpwéry, which, if the old dispensation is to be 
regarded as a covenanté, and not as a “estament, must necessarily be 
translated ¢he first covenant; and that it is to be so regarded, the 
whole representation of it, both in the old and the new revelation, 
testifies. In ver. 20, however, the word does occur: “This is the 
blood ris diayjxys (in the Revised Version, ‘ of the covenant’) which 
God hath commanded to you-ward.” Delitzsch would here again 
render zestamenté, urging in its favor the change of the verb from the 
dieero of the LXX to évere(Aaro, which he says “is the ordinary 
LXX rendering for "3 Pls, and the post-biblical term for a 


testament or will is S83." We confess that the force of this argu- 
“x hae 


ment is not obvious to us. “ Post-biblical”” Hebrew is too late to 
bear very much upon the matter, and where the LXX have used 
évréhXopar in connection with diafjxn, as in Deut. xxix. 1 (“the 


_ words of the covenant which the Lord commanded Moses”) and Ps. 


cx. [cxi.] 9 (“ He hath commanded his covenant forever”), the sense 
is unquestionably covenant. The fact is that while Svar(@yyu is the 
verb most commonly used in connection with dabj«n, toryps also 
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occurs fréquently; and occasionally others, as ovvreAouae (Jer. 
xxiv. 8), cvvadw (Dan xi. 30), and cvvri@ys (in 1 Mac. xi. g). But 
whatever the verb, d:a07jxy always retains the uniform sense of cove- 
‘nani, and this in the few instances in which évréAAopax occurs. But 
even if this were not so, it must have this signification here. The 
whole reference in vers. 19, 20, is to Ex. xxiv., which describes the 
solemn sanction of the covenant made by God with his people, con- , 
firmed by the sprinkling of the blood of the victims. As it is impos- 
sible that the word can have any other sense in Exodus, it is, to say 
the least, in the highest degree improbable that it should have any 
other in this passage which describes the transaction there recorded. — 
In the New Testament dcaré@yp. has the sense of appoint in Luke 
xxii. 29 dis. Elsewhere (Acts iii. 25 ; Heb. viii. 10 ; here, and x. 16), 
it is used only in connection with diaOjKn. 
The result thus far reached is, then, that the universal usage 
of the LXX, at least, the general usage of the New Testament, 
the general course of the argument, and the immediate context, 
both before and after, require that dia@yxy in vers. 16 and 17 
should be understood in the sense of covenanz, unless there is 
some insuperable objection in these verses themselves. Such ob- 
jection is supposed by many to exist; but, before examining it, it 
may be well to note the connection between these verses and the 
verses before and after. Ver. 16 is introduced with dzov yap diabpKy ; 
and it is, therefore, almost of necessity that d:a0j«n should have the 
same sense here as in the previous verse. This is generally recog- 
nized, and, as already said, many commentators who adopt zestament 
in vers. 16, 17, find themselves constrained to adopt it also in ver. 
15; but we have already seen that this is a confusedly foreed mean- 
ing there, and, if covenant be the natural meaning there, the same 
argument should lead to its recognition also here. In the same way 
ver. 18, which follows, is introduced by dev ov3’ 4 zpaérn, and if 
} ™pory naturally means, as we have seen it does, she first covenant, 
then &a6y«y in our verses must also mean covenant. It would be 
almost unbearable to give different senses to the word.on the two 
sides of the intervening 60ev; otherwise we should have the argument, 
“A testament is of no force while the testator lives, and therefore the 
Mosaic covenant was not ratified without blood.” The author of this 
Epistle can hardly be accused of such reasoning. The word must 
have the same meaning throughout the passage, unless either we 
should adopt the generally discredited theory of Hoffman, that there 
is a conscious play upon two possible meanings, or else regard these 
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_two verses as parenthetical, and connect ver. 18 immediately with 
ver. 15, as Kuinoel and Stuart have done ; but, as Turner has shown, | 
this is inadmissible. 3 

There are, however, several terms in these verses themselves which 
are thought by many to require the introduction here of the unusual 

___ sense of “estament. ‘There is mention of a @dvaros, and that a @dvaros 

rod Siabewévov. There is also the statement that the d:a6yj«n is of force 
mi vexpois, with the question, according to the Revision, “ for doth it 

ever avail while the testator (6 d:aguevos) liveth?” It is urged that 
‘these various terms clearly indicate some transaction which has force 
only after the death of the one making it, and that they therefore 
determine the sense of d:a04yxn here to be festament. On the other 
hand, it is contended that among all ancient nations, and especially 
among the Hebrews, solemn covenants were usually ratified by sacri- 
fices, and that the death here referred to is that of the victims con- 
firming the covenant. The crucial expressions which must determine 
between these views are 6 diaOzuévos and ézi vexpois. 
The verb dvari@jys is very frequently used in connection with 
Siabjxn in the LXX and always of one or both the parties making a 
covenant. The participle happens to occur but once, and that in the 

_ accusative plural, in Ps. xlix. (Heb. 1.) 5. “Gather his saints 

together unto him, rods diarOcpevovs tiv diabjxyy abrod éxt Ovoias, 
those that have made a covenant with him over (or upon) sacrifices.” 
The verb, in other forms, is frequent in the LXX, occurring 80 times. 

In 72 instances it is the translation of Tle) and in all but four of 






these it is used with dia0yxy, and even in these few exceptions it is 
_* connected with Adyos or zAdKes in such a way as to have a similar 
meaning. The Old Testament meaning of the two words taken 
together, diarevar or dSiatiBecOar diabjxqv is therefore unquestionably 
to make a covenant, the same sense which the phrase bears in Aris- 
tophanes. But there is no trace of dvari@yys being used in the LXX 
in the sense of make a will, The literal translation of ver. 16 must 
therefore be, “ for when a d:a6,xn is, there must of necessity be the 
death of its maker.” |The question is,\what is intended by the word 
maker? It occurs again in the next verse (17), “for a d:aOyxy is of 
~ force over the dead: for doth it ever avail while the maker liveth?” 
(I have here taken the margin of the Revised Version ; for its text 
“where there hath been a death” is rather a paraphrase than a trans- 
lation of éi vexpots.) Now what does émi vexpots mean? Under any 
interpretation it must refer essentially to the same thing as d:cO<povos, 
and there is a certain difficulty in the change from the singular to the 
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plural. If ¢es‘ament be adopted as the sense of da0jxy, this difficulty 
is very great. In that case, either we should read ézi vexpd, or else 
diaOyxy and diaGepevos as well as the connected verbs should be in the 
plural. This obvious point is too much overlooked. There can be 
but one testator to.one testament. The proposition that “ where a 
testament is, there must of necessity be the death of the testator, for 
a testament is of force over the dead, since it has no force while the 
testator liveth,” might be expressed either in the singular or in the 
plural throughout, but scarcely by a combination of the two. This 
difficulty seems to me so great as to suggest that there must be some 
other interpretation. Is there any other by which it can be avoided? 

It is at least greatly lessened by the adoption of covenan# as the 
uniform sense of d:06«y throughout the passage. Under all ancient, 
and especially under Hebrew customs, covenants were confirmed over 
sacrificial victims. There were usually several of these, as in Gen. xv. 
7-173; xxi. 28-32; Ex. xxiv. 5-8; and yet they were regarded col- 
lectively as one sacrifice, and especially in the last passage, which is 
the one referred to in vers. 19, 20, their blood is spoken of in the singu- 
lar. If, then, dvafguevos may be understood of the victim which 
“makes,” in the sense of confirms or ratifies the covenant, there will 
be no difficulty. Undoubtedly this is an unusual sense, just as it 
would be to speak of the seal upon a deed as that which “makes” or 
gives validity to the deed ; but it is not an unnatural or forced sense. 


It is certainly less foreign to Scriptural usage than that of zs/afor. 


There is an especial reason why it should be used here. In the verse 
immediately preceding (ver. 15) Christ is spoken of both as the Medi- 
ator and Sin-offering of the new covenant, and in the close of the 
chapter the same double idea is prominent. It is perfectly natural, 
therefore, that the same double idea of Christ as both the victim and 
the “maker” of the covenant should appear here, and the victim 
should be called 6 dabéuevos. 

It is also urged that 6 vexpds used absolutely can refer only to the 
human dead. But there is nothing to require its being taken as a 
masculine. It may as well be neuter, which could be used indiffer- 
ently of “ carcasses in general, whether of men or beasts.” The idea 
of the death of a sacrificial victim has already been presented in ver. ~ 
15, although in that case it was a sin-offering, and that of our Lord him- 
self: “He is the Mediator of the new covenant, that by means of 
death, for the redemption of the transgressions that were under the 
first covenant,” etc. But this idea of the death of a sacrificial victim in 
order to the existence of the new, and the effectiveness of the old cove- 
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nant having once been introduced, it was altogether natural to pass on 
to the general necessity of sacrifice in the establishment of any solemn 
covenant ; and from this again to refer to the sacrificial blood by 
which the old covenant had been ratified and sealed. It all holds 
together in one consecutive train of thought; it would be strangely 
dislocated by the introduction of the idea of a testament and death of 
the testator. Of course the new covenant is here looked upon, like 
the old, as made between God and man; our Lord is represented 
both as the Mediator of this covenant (ver. 15) and as the sacrificial 
victim by whose death it is ratified (vers.16,17). But in this double 
representation there is nothing harsh, any more than in ver. 15 itself, 
where he appears at once as the Mediator and as the Sin-offering 
through whom alone the new covenant is possible. On any other 
interpretation it is difficult to see the application to the subject in 
hand of the reference in vers. 18-20 to the sacrificial blood sanctioning 
the old covenant recorded in Ex. xxiv., and yet these verses are con- 
nected with those under consideration by 66<. 

To sum up, then, the reasons for the two interpretations : — For 
the sense of /es¢ament it is urged, that the author having spoken in 
ver. 15 of “the promise of an eternal inheritance,” only available by 
means of a death, here turns from the ordinary scriptural sense of 
81a6yKy to the common classical sense of “estament. Three arguments 
are used in support of this: (1) That ver. 16, being a general prop- 
osition, can scarcely be affirmed of a covenant, while it is true of a 
will. There is a certain force in this; but if our view of covenant be 
restricted to solemn covenants, such as are here only in view, the 
proposition, according to Hebrew usage, will be true also of them. 
And (2) that éi vexpots can be used only of the human dead. But, 
as we have seen, if taken in the neuter, it need not thus be limited, 
and the fact that it is in the plural seems to exclude its reference to 
the singular d:aénevos, if understood as a testator, with the verbs in the 
singular. (3) Avaduevos is never used of the victim confirming a 
covenant. But neither is it ever used in all Scripture of a testator, and 
the sense of the “maker” of a covenant, though somewhat figurative, 
is not in any case inapt as applied to the victim by which it is ratified, 
while here it has a special propriety, and is in accordance with the 
context. Undoubtedly, the first and last of these arguments do give 
rise to a certain amount of difficulty about the interpretation of cove- 
nant; but the second, fairly considered, leads the other way. Still, 
the difficulties, such as they are, must be admitted. They seem to 
me to be completely overborne by the weight of the arguments on the 
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other side. (1) The invariable and extremely frequent use of the 
word d:a8yxy in the Old Testament is covenant. In the New Testa- 
ment, also, this is admittedly its usual sense, and, unless this passage 
forms an exception, may well be considered its uniform meaning. 
(2) The notion of a testamentary disposition of property was unfa- 
miliar to the Hebrews, to whom this Epistle was addressed, and is 


very unlikely to have here been suddenly introduced in the most 


important part of an argument to the Hebrews. (3) The argument 
from the immediate context is very strong. In the preceding verse, 
covenant is admittedly the more natural sense, and in the following 
verses d:a0yxn refers to the solemn covenant described in Ex. xxiv. 
(4) The death of a victim has been immediately associated with the 
idea of a covenant in ver. 15, and is again in vers. 18-20; and in 
the latter its blood seems to be considered necessary to the force of the 
covenant. It was natural, therefore, that it should be also in view in 


the intervening verses. (5) The whole passage is closely connected ° 


with the record of a covenant between God and man, solemnly ratified 
by the blood of victims, as recorded in Ex. xxiv. 5-8. (6) The men- 
tion of Christ as both the maker and the ratifying victim of the cove- 
nant is quite in accordance with the context, the plural in reference 
to the victim being used as in ver. 23. (7) The whole thought of 
the Epistle regards the new dispensation, the especial subject of these 
verses, as a covenant in fulfilment of the prophecy in Jer. xxxi. 31-34, 
where it is described under this term. And, (8) still further, the 
entire Scriptural view of both the old and the new dispensations, which 
it is the object of this Epistle to compare, is that they were covenants 
between God and man. 

In view of all these reasons, and particularly in view of the com- 
bined force of them taken together, it seems to me that the true 
rendering of d5a0y«xn here, as everywhere else in Scripture, must be 
“covenant.” That there are some difficulties in this interpretation is 
not denied ; but they are not greater than are often encountered in 
the interpretation of difficult passages, and are wholly overborne by 
the weight of the argument in its favor. 


NOTE. 


In the foregoing discussion no special notice has been taken of 
the use of dia6yxy in Gal. iii. 15,17; yet that passage has such points 
of resemblance to the passage in Hebrews that it may well be referred 
to in this connection. The Revision and the A. V. differ but little in 
their rendering, both translating d:a6yjxn by covenant. In the former 
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vs. 15 reads, “ Though it be but a man’s covenant, yet when it hath 
been confirmed, no man maketh it void, or addeth thereto” ; vs. 17, 
“A covenant confirmed beforehand by God, the law, which came 
four hundred and thirty years after, doth not disannul, so as to make 
the promise of none effect.” There is so general an agreement among 
commentators (though there are exceptions), that covenant is the 
meaning here, that it does not seem necessary to argue the point. 
Notably, this sense is adopted here by Lightfoot and others who 
would read #es/ament in Heb. ix. Yet the passage contains the same 
ideas of the inviolability of the dia6yxn and of the necessity of a 
Mediator (vs. 19, 20), and in general of the superiority of this 
8:00y«n to that which went before. It does not contain the peculiar 
difficulties of Heb. ix., and thus shows that, apart from those diffi- 
culties, there would probably be the same general agreement in 
reading covenant there also. Are those difficulties sufficient to re- 
quire a wholly exceptional translation ? 
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A Hebrew Manuscript.’ 
BY PROF. H. G. MITCHELL, PH.D. 


FEW days ago I was told that a gentleman of Boston had in 
his possession a Hebrew Bible twenty-five hundred years old. 
I could not, of course, accept these figures, but my curiosity was so 
excited by the report that I at once took steps to obtain access to 
the book. The gentleman in question proved to be Mr. David Pul- 
sifer, a well-known antiquarian, who received me with the utmost 
cordiality, and showed me his treasure without hesitation. I found 
it a manuscript of the Hebrew Pentateuch, apparently old, but by 
no means as old as I had heard. From Mr. Pulsifer and others I 
gathered all that I could concerning its history, and finally took the 
pains to collate it with the text found in Kennicott’s Bible. 

The manuscript was brought to America in 1865 by the Rev. J. 
W. Massie, D.D., LL.D., an English Congregationalist, who was a 
delegate to the National Conference of Congregational Churches 
held in that year. This gentleman, however, was merely the agent 
of an English lady to whom the manuscript then belonged. There 
accompanied it a letter, not now accessible, which is doubtless the one 
from which an extract is given in an editorial in the Congregationalist 
of Jan. 5, 1866. I take the liberty of copying this extract entire : — 


“ During a journey through Holland in quest of literary varieties and curiosi- 
ties, particularly of the biblical and classical description, I accidentally heard, 
while traveling in the ¢reckschuyt from Leyden to Harlem, in conversation with 
a French gentleman, that there was in Amsterdam a very ancient and curious MS. 
in the Hebrew language, written on leather prior to the invention of vellum or 
parchment. He could give me no information as to where it was, further than 
its being in the possession of a Jew in Amsterdam, who was not a dealer in 
books, but was willing to sell it to a liberal purchaser. On my return to Amster- 
dam I took the following method of discovering it, being fearful of advertising 
for it lest the possessor should insist on an exorbitant price. I employed two 
itinerant Jews and a Jewess, who got their living by selling lace to travelers, to 
inquire among the Jews of Amsterdam if they had any curious Hebrew Bibles 
or antiquities of any kind, and promised a liberal reward if they found any great 
curiosities. The next day came the important news from the Jewess that she had 
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found the greatest curiosity in the world, viz., a beautiful MS. of the whole Law, 
on one roll, above two thousand years old. She took me into the Jews’ quarter, 
where, in the house of Mynheer Metz, one of the first houses in the silk trade in 
Amsterdam, Ifound this MS. It had been most religiously kept, even with super- 
stitious veneration, in an antique wood case made for this one roll. He gave me 
the following account of it: ‘Some time back one of the oldest and most re- 
spectable Jewish families from Hungary came through Amsterdam on their way to 
England. They had been very rich, but were now very much reduced, and were 
going to England to endeavor to restore their fortune. When they arrived in 
this city their cash failed, and they offered to leave this roll if I would advance 
them sufficient money to prosecute their journey to England, stating that it had 
been in their family from time immemorial; but they could trace their posses- 
sion of it more than eight hundred years; that it had regularly descended from 
father to son; and that they had no doubt of its having been in their possession 
from the time it was written, which must have been about eighteen hundred 
years, as they were never written on leather after the invention of vellum or 
parchment. They hoped to redeem it in two years at farthest, but as they did 
not do so, it leaves me at full liberty to dispose of it.’ ” 


Dr. Dexter says further, probably on the authority of Dr. Massie :— 


“This was about 1815. The English gentleman purchased the roll, and in 
1821 offered it to Oxford, which at last decided not to purchase, because they 
had a MS. Pentateuch, which seemed to be nearly identical. Subsequently the 
Bodleian Library and the British Museum declined it only on the same ground. 
Fifty years ago a clergyman who married the daughter of Dr. Edward Williams, 
author of A Defense of Modern Calvinism, etc., and who died at the head of 
Rotherham College in Yorkshire, purchased it for £120. It is now the property 
of his widow, who is far advanced in years, and desires to realize from it.” 


The manuscript was for some time in the hands of Dr. Anderson 
of the American Board, who finally, after Yale and perhaps other 
institutions had declined to purchase it, sold it to Mr. D. C. Coles- 
worthy of this city for $100 in gold, or $140 in currency. ‘This 
gentleman afterward sold it to Mr. W. H. Piper and Mr. W. E. 
Woodward for $300. Mr. Woodward offered it’ in his catalogue, 
Bibliotheca Americana, 1869, for not less than $500, but it was later 
purchased of Mr. Piper by Mr. Pulsifer for $165. This is all that I 
can at present say about the past of the manuscript. 

I have made as careful an examination of it as one could who had 
little or no experience in such matters, with the following result : — 

It is in the form of a roll a hundred and forty-eight feet and four 
inches long, and about two feet wide. To form this roll no fewer than 
seventy-one skins — Indian goat or sheep, says an expert in leather 
—were used. The shortest of these skins is eighteen, the longest 
thirty-three, inches in length. ‘There are three, four, or five columns 
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on each of the skins. These columns are eighteen inches long, and 
from four and five-eighths to seven and three-eighths inches wide. 
The usual width is about five inches. The widest of the columns 
is found at the fifteenth chapter of Exodus. The columns are sepa- 
rated by a space about an inch and a half in width. The lower 
margin is about three and a half, the upper about two and a half, 
inches wide. The number of columns in the manuscript is two 
hundred and sixty-six. ; 

The skins are very carefully ruled. There are forty-two lines in 
a column, distant from one another about seven-sixteenths of an 
inch. ‘There is quite frequently a letter outside of the perpendicular 
forming the edge of a column, but it is very seldom that a line is 
not filled, as it may be by the aid of dilatables. In fact I think that 
the only place is in Ex. 29, 24. At Ex. 16, 4 a part of a letter.has 
been effaced. 

The characters are suspended from the lines. They are almost 
always finely formed and regularly spaced. Their length is regularly 


about a fourth of an inch, but iy is three-eighths, while §} is half an 


inch long. In the first line of a page or section may be as long 
as . Seven of the letters of the alphabet have the required sagein, 


— three fine strokes slightly curved and terminating above in as 


many dots. These are 9, 3, %, 3,9, 8, W. Five others, 5, “, 7, 
5, (5, regularly have a single stroke over them. The letter F has a 


sort of horn rising from its left edge. The rest of the letters are 
without ornamentation. There are two skins, written by a less skilful 
hand than the rest, in which some of the letters have peculiar forms. 
These contain columns 155-158, and 198-201. The §) on these — 
skins has a horn like *, while [, in addition to its horn, has a single 
stroke behind the usual ornament. On these skins, also, the number 
and breadth of the dilatables is noticeable. Plate I. will give an idea 
of the work of the original copyist, Plate II. of that of his less 
expert fellow. 

There are but two letters missing. At Lev. 8, 24, the leather has 
a small hole in it where ea) originally began. All the rest is easily 
legible. The faintest portions are in the two odd skins already 
mentioned. 

There are a few slight errors and omissions in the manuscript, 
which, though they can hardly mislead the intelligent reader, suggest 
how the text of the Old Testament may have been corrupted. 
They are all confined to the appendages of certain letters. Thus: 


PraTE I. Lev. xxi. 4 f. 
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In one case, 7°34, Deut. 28, 57, the 7 wants the sagem. In the 
same verse, in the word /]"53™, the 3 is also without ornamentation. 


There are two cases, mrs is, Lev. 25, 19, and 5", Num. 
22, 33, where [%, though it has both of the above-mentioned orna- 
ments in the context, is provided only with the projection from the 
left corner. 

The mistakes are most frequent with those letters which are dis- 
tinguished from one another as they have or have not an ornament, 
There is, for example, so slight a difference between SJ and § in 
this manuscript that, but for the stroke over SJ, they might easily be 
mistaken for each other. The scribe, indeed, when he came to add 
the ornaments, as he evidently did after the word was otherwise com- 
plete, made this mistake. In one case, 55555, Deut. 32, 46, 
he omitted to add the stroke to the Sj, and in two cases, {"/35, 
Num. 23, 10, and YJ55WNM, Deut. 12, 16, he put a stroke over a 
5 as if it were a 5. 

But the two letters most frequently confounded are "J and ™. 
One can see a difference between them if one subjects them to a 
careful comparison, but they are at first sight, when unornamented, 
apparently alike. I noticed no fewer than twenty-four instances in 
which the stroke which distinguishes it was omitted from “J. They 


are in mpage, Gen. 11, 27; J}, Ex. 18, 11; BST, Ex. 32, 2; 
mT DM, Lev. 11,19; |3Ya, Lev. 16, 11; aay, Lev. 16, 23; 
mye, Lev. 17,13; °T, Lev. 25, 28 ; mya, Num. 11, 8; ariel 
Num. 15, 39; Df, Num. 34,11; "\J"3", Deut. 5, 21; “IN, 
beat, 5, 1539S; 1 Deut. 10,. 75. "B2J°,. Deut. 23, 14; 
Paws Deut. 28, 22; VY, Deut. 28, 24; PYISQY), Deut. 28, 
36; [IW Deut. 28, 38; “QP, Deut. 31, 26; TT; Deut. 
33, 35 “IPT, Deut. 33,55 OW, Deut. 33,27; “TP, Deut. 34, 3. 

Kennicott has, in his note on Deut. 33, 27, "SW" as the read- 
ing of a certain manuscript for "~SW". It is possible that the 
collator mistook a “} for a “| owing to the omission of the proper 


mark of distinction. If 674 really has “\fS{Pq, it must of course 
have arisen through such a mistake. 

I did not notice any case in which a “ was improperly provided 
with the stroke belonging to ‘§, unless such a case is found in "J 
for "9, Lev. 15, 3, which Kennicott also found in the codex which 
he numbers 17. 
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The main object of the examination of the manuscript was to dis- 
cover whether there were in it any important variations fron the 
standard editions, and thence, perhaps, to come at its age. For this 
purpose, as I have already said, I compared it with Kennicott’s text. 


The results are not remarkable. The manuscript has mnw> for 
minw, Gen. 24, 225 WPT for WIT Gen. 34,55 T19"M 
for foi, Gen. 36,15; DONT for SONA, Gen. 39, 225 
PID for PB, Gen. 41, 55 JW for 1", Gen. 43, 8; 
“23M for “557M, Gen. 43, 33; PNW for FINWS, and 
PNW for PNW, Gen. 43, 345 PTA" for 77947"), Gen. 
44,113 BPW) for BW), Gen. 46, 5; 3T for Wapia 
Ex. 10, 9; Ts" for TSS) Ex. 13, 115 IE NI for MEN. 
Ex. 16, 36; 2°95 for D°9°S5, Ex. 25, 34; "3" for ™", Lev. 
15,33 PIS for PAYS, Lev. 26, 39; OI for O34, Num. 
15, 353 DM WN for BWN, Deut. 1, 13; Os for 
TDM, Deut. 5, 25; ErwyS for pmwy>, Deut x, x; 
TTS for PUT, Deut. 7, 13; Sya for Syys, Deut. 


at, 3. 


There are thus in all twenty-three variations ; but, of these, eighteen ~ 


are variations between scriftiio plena and defectiva. In three cases 
the £e77 has been adopted, and in one the singular instead of the 
plural is given, as in all the later editions. There remains but 
one, the reading ™\"J for ™\", which, I think, after a careful exami- 
nation of the letters, is clearly intended. How the scribe would 
have explained this word I do not know. Perhaps he would have 
derived it from “\""J and made it mean ascharge (compare Ges. 
Lex.). 

In this conhection I might, perhaps, mention the fact that I found 
one important error in Kennicott’s text. In Num. 15, 39, he has 


omitted x55, thus giving to the sentence precisely the opposite 
meaning from that which was intended: “lest ye go after your own 
bent and your own eyes,” etc. In Deut. 32, 18, also, "Y9}§ wants 
the °. 

A noticeable feature of this manuscript is the neglect of the extra- 
ordinary letters. ‘There are some in it, but several of those found 
in Kennicott’s text and some other editions of the Hebrew Bible are 
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omitted. Thus the majuscuda is not found in {{Y"3), Gen. 


30, 425 in OM, Gen. 34, 31; in “FIN, Ex. 34,14; 2 BA, 
Num. 13, 30; in Bom, Deut. 18,13; or in “SI Deut. 32, 4. 
The minuscuda is wanting in H*"f5", Deut. 9, 24. 

I noticed the extraordinary points over PON, Gen. 18,9; and 
Wpw", Gen. 33, 4, but not elsewhere, perhaps because in other 
cases they were too faint to attract attention. 

The variations of this manuscript from the standard taken were 
originally more numerous and important, for it has been corrected 
by several different hands in many places, and always so as to agree 
with Kennicott. The largest erasure is that of almost an entire 
verse, Lev. 23, 41, which is in one of the odd skins. The number | 
of corrections is greater toward the end than toward the beginning, 
and in general the first is better than the last part of the work. 

I took great pains to discover whether or not this was one of the 
manuscripts collated by Kennicott. I found that it agreed with none 
of those which he described in his Bible, z.e. that none of them had 
all the variations which it contains. 

I make no attempt to fix the age of this manuscript. I merely 
submit what I have been able to learn about it with photographs of 
the work of the different hands which seem to have been employed 
upon it, hoping later to be able to find some clue to its age. The 
statements of the letter above quoted are of course wide of the 
mark, 

Nore. The letter ™ wants its distinctive mark also in Lev. 23, 4, 
the first of the passages photographed. 
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Cureton’s Fragments of Syriac Gospels. 





BY PROF. HENRY M. HARMAN, D.D. 





N 1858, William Cureton published “ REMAINS OF A VERY ANCIENT 
RECENSION OF THE FOUR GOSPELS IN SYRIAC, HITHERTO UNKNOWN IN 
Europe,” accompanied with an English translation and a preface of 
ninety-five pages. The manuscript of these ancient fragments was 
brought from the Syrian Monastery, in the valley of the Natron lakes, 
in Lower Egypt. 

The manuscript contains Mat. I-VIII, 22; X, 32—XXIII, 25; 
Mark XVI, 17-20; John I, 1-42; III, 6-VII, 37; XIV, 10-29 ;? 
Luke II, 48-III, 16; VII, 33-XV, 21; XVII, 23—XXIV, 44. It 
is written in old Estrangelo characters without vowel points. In these 
fragments, the order of the Gospels is, Matthew, Mark, John, Luke. 
Cureton refers these fragments to the 7/#h century, which seems a 
very probable date. 

In 1872°(?) Prof. Wright, of the University of Cambridge, Eng- 
land, printed, for private circulation, a hundred copies of other “ frag- 
ments of the Curetonian (Syriac) Gospels,” in Estrangelo characters, 
namely: Luke XV, 22—XVI, 12; XVII, 1-23; John VII, 37- 
VIII, 19. No translation or critical remarks accompany the text. 
The fragments first appeared in the monthly report of the Royal 
Prussian Academy of Sciences in Berlin, July, 1872, copied from three 
recently discovered fly-leaves of a Syriac manuscript in the Royal 
Library in Berlin. They once formed a part of the Ms. of the British 
Museum. Professor Wright’s edition is based on the Berlin publica- 
tion and on the manuscript lent him by the authorities of the Royal 
Library in Berlin. These fragments do not duplicate any part of the 
Syriac Gospels published by Cureton. The hiatus in Luke XV, 22-— 
XVII, 23 in Cureton’s fragments is filled in great part by Luke XV, 
22-—XVI, 12; and by XVII, 1-23 in the fragments of Wright, 
which begin just where the hiatus in Cureton commences. 





1 Some of the verses in John III, IV, and XIV, 10-29, are defective. 
2 The publication bears no date. It was evidently printed soon after July, 1872. 
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The Curetonian fragments of John’s Gospel end! Chapt. VII, 37, 
with the words: “ whosoever wishes, let him come to me.” Wright’s 
fragments, John VII, 37—-VIII, 19, begins with the very next words, 
‘and drink.” Wright’s fragments are distinguished by the same 


peculiarities that mark those published by Cureton, and doubtless 


formed a part of the same Recension. 

Cureton regards the Syriac fragments of Matthew as a translation 
of “ an Aramaic original,” and expresses himself as fully satisfied “‘ that 
this Syriac text of the Gospel of St. Matthew which I now publish 
has, to a great extent, retained the identical terms and expressions 
which the Apostle himself employed ; and that we have here, in our 
Lord’s discourses, to a great extent the very same words as the Divine 
Author of our holy religion himself uttered in proclaiming the glad 
tidings of salvation in the Hebrew dialect to those who were listening 


‘to him, and through them to all the world. 


“T have said to @ great extent, because I believe that even this 
text is not entirely free from changes and alterations arising from 
subsequent collation with the Greek, such as were afterwards carried 
to a much greater degree, when that revised recension, usually called 
the Peshito, came to be generally adopted in the churches.” ? 

We cannot agree with the conclusion reached by this distinguished 
scholar, that his fragments of Matthew are a translation, or rather a 
mere modification of an Aramaic original. After a careful comparison 
of these fragments with the oldest extant Greek text of Matthew, it 
has become evident to us that these fragments are based on the Greek 
text of Matthew, of which we give the following proofs : — 

The conjunction ydp is used about seventy-nine times in the Greek 
of Matthew covered by these fragments. In about sixty-three of 
these instances my gheir, for, takes the place of the Greek # 





1 At the end of Luke’s Gospel, however, Cureton gives additional fragments 
containing John XIV, 10-29. 

2 Preface, p. XCIII. 

$ The opinion was expressed by one of the members of the Soc. of Bib. Lit. 


and Exegesis, at its late meeting in New York, that the ; , gheir of the 
Syriac is not the Greek ydp, but that it comes from the Arabic. It is true we 
have the Arabic yt gayr, meaning no, not, except, other, different, but never 


for. Ublemann in his Syriac Grammar, p. 156, asserts that 5 gheir is the 


Greek y4p. R: Payne Smith also in his “ Thesaurus Syriacus,” gives it as the Greek 
ydp. Other authorities do the same. 
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particle, having manifestly been transferred to the Syriac. Tap occurs 
about fourteen times in the Greek of Matthew where it is not found 
in the Curetonian fragments ; and in five instances it is inserted in 
these fragments where it is not found in the Greek. 

In the Peshito of Matthew, in almost every instance Hy > gheir 


takes the place of the Greek ydp. In about seven instances the ydp 
is either expressed by other words or left untranslated. In about four 
instances it is introduced where it is not found in the Greek text. 
In the Greek text of Luke’s Gospel, extending over the same ground 
as these fragments of Cureton, ydép occurs sixty-one’ times, in forty- 
nine of which it is transferred to the Syriac. - This is about the same 
ratio as in the Gospel of Matthew. In numerous instances in the 
Curetonian fragments of Matthew, the dé of the Greek, in the form 
of —? dén, has been transferred to the Syriac. 


In the Peshito version of the Old Testament ‘\_)So, m’Zul is the 
usual word to express “ for” or “because.” We have found but one 


instance in all Isaiah where ae gheir is used. In this same 
prophet we cannot find —? den at all. It is, however, found in 


Psalm 11, 3. In the Targum of Onkelos 6¢ and ydp have no place ; 
yet Chaldee, or a dialect substantially that of this Targum, must have 
prevailed in Palestine at the time of Christ. In this dialect thé Gos- 
pel of Matthew was originally written. Now if the Curetonian frag- 
ments of Matthew are based on this Aramaic Gospel and not on the 


Greek, it is strange that these Greek particles Cpatny > gheir, and 
—? den) abound as much in them as in the Curetonian fragments 


of Luke, which are certainly based on his Greek Gospel. 

Besides the particles already named, we find in these fragments of 
Matthew words which certainly have been transferred from the Greek 
text of Matthew, or based on it. For example: dvdyxn, necessity, is 
transferred in Mat. XVIII, 7, from the Greek text. The translator 
was not compelled to do this, for he had in the Syriac the words 
lo, vole and rN , elats, expressing the idea of what is necessary. 
©povos, throne, is found in Mat. XVIII, 29, manifestly from the Greek 
text, as the Syriac has Luwsan, urséyo to express ¢hrone. For upper 


mill-stone, we find in Mat. XVIII, 6, the Syriac words {geScun> Load 





1 Exclusively of the Fragments of Wright. 
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rachyo dachmoro, mill-stone of the ass, the exact phrase of the 
Greek Matthew, which is pvros dévxds, so called because the upper 
mill-stone, like the donkey, does the work. But the Syriac has a 


word of its own for the upper mill-stone, Laos, rokbo, the rider, 


found in Deut. XXIV, 6, Judges IX, 53, for which the LXX use | 


érypvrALov. 
Modws, a peck, in Greek Mat. V. 15, is found in these fragments in 


the form Layats, mudyo; but in this passage and in the other two 
(Mark. IV, 21; Luke XI, 33) where the Greek word occurs, the 
Peshito has | 2ZLe sa@tho, which is also found in the Old Testament 


Peshito. 
Kepaia, a little horn, point of a \etter, in Mat. V, 18, appears in the 


form {3;.5, garno, for which the Peshito has Ljpm servo, apex, point. 


KAcides, Keys, Mat. XVI, appears in these fragments as paso} 
eklidz. But on this last word no stress is to be laid as the Greek word 
appears also in the Peshito of the Old Testament. The preceding 
facts seem to show conclusively that the Syriac text of these Fragments 
was translated from our Greek Matthew. 

The next question to be answered is, what relation do these Frag- 
ments hold to the Peshito? Are both independent versions of the 
Greek, or is one of them the basis of the other? The last part of this 
question must be answered in the affirmative as the points of agree- 
ment are too numerous to be the result of accident. Sometimes 
eleven or twelve successive words are the same in both of these ver- 
sions ; at other times a larger number, as in Luke XXII, 3, 4, where 
seventeen words are common and in the same order, or twenty-three 
as in Mat. XX, 18-20. 

The next question is, Which of these recensions is the basis of the 
other? This must be answered in favor of the Curetonian text in 
spite of the opinion of Abbé Martin, of Paris, “who regards Cure- 
ton’s version as a corruption of the Peshito, made about the sixth 
century, by the aid of a Greek manuscript closely akin to Codex 
Bezae”’ ;* for it bears marks in many places of being a first attempt 
at the translation of the Greek, which in a considerable number of 
instances it fails to express correctly ; and in other cases it renders it 





1 This word is also used in the Curetonian fragments in Luke XI, 33. 
2 In Scribner’s third ed. of Introd. to the Crit. of the New Testament, p. 323. 
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in a very clumsy way into Syriac. Upon the whole it is frequently 
rough, and lacks the elegance of the Peshito. Its treatment of 
dzroxpivopa:, followed by a verb of saying, is peculiar. This verb oc- 
curs about two hundred and twenty times in the four Gospels; and 
in the parts of Matthew covered by the Curetonian fragments it is 
found about thirty times, of which about three-fourths are translated, 
“answered.” In Luke’s Gospel, in about one-half of the instances 
in which it occurs, it is entirely omitted in the translation. In John’s 
Gospel, in about zzzezeen instances in which it is found, it is transla- 
ted but fwice. In the Peshito, the word is very generally translated. 
The idea of the translator of the Greek of these fragments seems to 
have been that it was not necessary to render word for word, and 
that “answered” added nothing to the sense, so that he gradually 
grew weary of translating it as he had generally done in Matthew, 
unless we are to suppose that different Gospels had different transla- 
tors. 

As instances of wrong or inexact translations, we may cite the fol- 
lowing : — 

TlvvOdvopya, 20 inguire, is rendered by Zo say, in Mat. I, 4 4. Ka6y- 


yntis, @ guide or leader, is translated by LLas%o malpono, a teacher; 
but the Peshito properly renders it Upm_So m’dabrono, a leader 
(Mat. XXIII, 10). Aoyi, a reception, is translated by bAsSoue 
ch’shomitho, a supper, but the Peshito gives the exact equivalent 


theo gubolo for the Greek (Luke XIV, 13). 
‘Odvvdopat, fo be in distress, is rendered to be in pain and great 
anxiety (Luke II, 48). The Peshito renders it great anxiety. Sxarre, 


to dig, is translated by the generic word, sass /’lach, to work; but 
the Peshito gives the correct rendering, jus ch’far, to dig (Luke 


XVI, 3). 
Karnyopéw, fo bring charges against, to accuse, not necessarily im- 


plying malice, is rendered in John V, 4s, by | ae ol chal gartse, 
to eat up the pieces of one, to slander. Such? a translation as this 
is certainly wrong. According to this version Christ is made to 
say, “Do you think I will slander you? It is Moses who slanders 
you.” It isnot strange that the Peshito substitutes for’ this phrase 
i gatreg, from Karyyopéw. Oivordrns, a wine-drinker, —an 
epithet given to Christ by his foes, in contrast with John the Baptist, 
who drank no wine,—is translated in these fragments by Laos 








ait ee, sl le pi 
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ravoyo, a drunkard. The Peshito adheres to the Greek and renders. 
it a drinker of wine. : 

As examples of clumsy translation the following instances may be 
cited :— 

Ei 62 pyc, Out tf otherwise, is expressed by, because not ts reward 
not to you, which is hardly intelligible. (Mat. VI, 1.) 

"Ex trav trapx6vtwy aitats, from their property, is thus expressed : 


of that which was to them. ‘The Peshito translates the passage: 


“from their possessions.” (Luke VIII, 3.) 
Our Saviour’s declaration: “I saw Satan as lightning fall from 
heaven ” (Luke X, 18) is thus expressed: “I saw Satan who fell as 


_ lightning which falls from heaven.” The Peshito renders it: ‘I saw 


Satan who fell as lightning from heaven.” “For the spirit was not 
yet (given), because Jesus was not yet glorified” (éd0édé06y) (John 
VII, 39). This passage is thus awkwardly rendered: “ For up to that 
time, not had the spirit been given, because not had Jesus yet at that 
hour received glory.””!_ The Peshito well expresses it: “ For not yet 
had the spirit been given, because not yet had Jesus been glorified.” 

The next question to be considered and answered is, What is the 
real value of these fragments in settling the text of the New Testa- 
ment? The value of a manuscript of a version as well as that of a 
Greek manuscript of the New Testament depends first of all upon its 
age and the internal marks it contains of having been executed with 
care and fidelity. . 

Respecting these Curetonian fragments, there is no good reason to 
question their belonging to the 7//A century. The condition of their 
text seems to point to this century ; and the long form of the pro- 


noun of the first person plural —lal| enachnan, found in various 
places in these fragments, indicates a great antiquity, as R. Payne 
Smith in his Thesaurus Syriacus and Noldeke in his Syriac Gram- 
mar, affirm that these long forms belong to the oldest Syriac manu- 
scripts. 

In determining the value of these fragments, it is necessary for us 
to assume some standard of comparison; and here our two oldest 
Greek manuscripts of the New Testament, Codices Vaticanus and 
Sinaiticus, assigned by Tischendorf to the middle of the fourth century, 
suggest themselves as entitled to be considered standards of value 
provisionally upon all points where they agree. For it is evident that 


they are independent witnesses to the text of the New Testament since 





1 In Wright’s Fragments. 
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they manifestly are not copies of the same manuscript. An ancient 
Greek manuscript, or the manuscript of an ancient version agreeing 
with Vaticanus and Sinaiticus, establishes its own credit and strength- 
ens the credit of these two manuscripts. . This is not arguing in a cir- _ 
cle, but it is making the witnesses support each other like the stones 
or bricks in an arch. 

Let us then consider the position that these’ Fragments hold 

towards the most important passages in which our standards, Codices 
Vaticanus and Sinaiticus, are opposed by other Greek Mss., or by 
ancient versions. 

Mat. V, 4: “Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be com- 
forted.” The position of this verse as second in the Beatitudes, is 
that assigned it by Codices $§ and B in which they are supported by 
C Memphitic of Schwartze, Peshito, b and f, but opposed by Dad 
and ff', which put “ Blessed are the meek,” etc., in the second place, 
and the verse we are considering in the third. These Fragments op- 
pose & B, etc., and put “ Blessed are the meek,” etc., in the second 
place. Mat. V, 22: “But I say unto you that whosoever is angry . 
with his brother, will be in danger of the judgment,” the reading of iY 
and B without «ix?. Against these-Codices «ixj is added in D and 
its equivalent in a b d f ff', Memphitic,of Schwartze and Peshito. 
Here, too, the Curetonian Syriac takes sides against $$ and B and 


inserts Lol for «ix?. 

V. 44: “But I say unto you, love your enemies, and pray for those 
who persecute you that ye may be the children of your | father,” 
etc., $§ and B, which is supported by Memphitic of Schwartze. Some 
cient or ten additional words are found in D a b df ff’ and Peshito 
and which appear in King James’ version. The Curetonian frag- 
ments entirely support the short form of the verse as found in 8 B 
and Memphitic of Schwartze. 

Mat. VI, 4: ‘‘Thy father who seeth in secret shall reward dice = 
Sand B. This reading without the addition of ofendy, is supported 
by D Memph. of Schwartze, d and ff’. Ogendy is added in a b f and 
Peshito. The Curetonian fragments support the first authorities by 
omitting openly. 

VI, 6: .... “shall reward thee.” This short form is supported 
and opposed by the same authorities as in verse 4. The Curetonian 
fragments agree with §&§ and B. 





1 The comparison is limited to the Curetonian Fragments proper. The peculi- 
arities of Wright’s Fragments, we indicate in notes to the translation. 
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VI, 13: “And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from 


- the evil,” 8 and B without the doxology. The reading of & and B 


is confirmed by D Memph. of Schwartze a b and ff'. The doxology 
is found in the Peshito in the form: “ For thine is the kingdom, and 
the power, and the glory for ever and ever. Amen.” In about the 
same form it is found in f. Sahidic: “For thine is the strength 
and the power for ever and ever. Amen.” The Curetonian frag- 
ments read: “ For thine is the kingdom and the glory for ever and 
ever. Amen.” 

XI, 19: “And wisdom is justified by her works,” ${ and B which 
are supported by Memp. of Schwartze and the Peshito. Instead of 
“works’? C and D read “children”; and a f d ff’ read “sons.” 
With this last reading, the Curetonian fragments agree. 

XVI, 1-4: “And the Pharisees and Sadducees came to him, and 
tempting him, they asked him to show them a sign from heaven. He 
answered and said to them, A wicked and adulterous generation 
seeks a sign, and a sign shall not be given to it except the sign of 
Jonah, and he left them and departed.” §§ and B. This short form 
of the narrative in which nearly two verses of the Zextus Receptus and 
of the version of King James are omitted, is opposed byC D abd f ff! 
Memphitic of Schwartze and Peshito. In this instance in which so 
Mary authorities are arrayed against our two oldest witnesses, the 
Curetonian fragments come to their aid and give the exact text of 
§ and B. 

Mat. XVII, 21 : “ Howbeit this kind goeth not out but by prayer and 
fasting.”” English version based upon Zextus receptus. ‘This verse 
is omitted by §§ B and by ff’. On the other hand, it is found in C 
Dabdf Memphitic of Schwartze and the Peshito. Here again 
the Curetonian fragments support &§ and B in the omission of the 
verse. . 

XIX, 17: “ Why askest thou me concerning the good?” §$§ and B. 
This reading is also supported by D a b d ff! and Memphitic of 
Schwartze. C has “ Why callest thou me good?” which is supported 
by f and the Peshito. The Curetonian fragments confirm §§ and B. 

XX, 16: “For many are called, few! are chosen.” C Dbdf ff' 


and Peshito. The passage is wanting in & B and Memphitic of 
- Schwartze. Here the Curetonian fragments agree with the former 


containing the passage. 
XX, 28. At the end of this verse stands the following in the frag- 





1 This passage is found also in Mat. XXII, 14, where it isu ndoubtedly genuine. 
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ments: ‘But ye seek that from small things ye may become great, 
and not from great things that ye may be small.” After this about 
eight lines follow giving advice how one shall act when invited to a 
feast which is substantially Luke XIV, 8-10. This addition is found 
also substantially in D a b d and ff/. But $§ B C Memphitic of 
Schwartze and Peshito have not a vestige of it. Mark XVI, 17-20, 
are found in these fragments, indicating that the entire chapter made 
a part of the old Curetonian version. It is well known that both & 
and B end with Mark XVI, 8. 

John I, 4: “ But that which was made in him is life,” is the read- 
ing of these fragments. The Ante-Jerome Latin Mss. have a very — 
similar reading: “Quod factum est, in illo vita est” (a) ; “Quod 
autem factum est, in eo vita est” (b) ; “Quod factum est in ipso 
vita est” (ff') ; “Quod factum est in ipso. vita est” (f). Codex D 
approximates this reading in : -o yeyovev: which is separated by points 
from what precedes and what follows? 

John V, 3-6: “In these [porches] were lying a multitude of those 
who were sick, blind, lame, withered. And there was a man there 
who had been sick thirty-eight years. Jesus having seen him,” etc. 
§ B. This short form of the passage has in its support besides these 
two oldest Codices, C D! Memphitic of Schwartze, and 2f. The 
longer form, as found in King James’ version, is substantially the 
reading of A a b ff! and Peshito. 

The Curetonian fragments confirm the short form of these verses, 
and thus lend their support to & and B. “ 

In Luke IX, 54, James and John ask Christ, if he is willing that 
they should command fire to fall from heaven and consume the 
Samaritans who would not receive him. To this is added, “ As also 
Elijah did” in AC Df and Peshito. “As Elijah did” ina and b. 
“Which Elijah did” in Memphitic of Schwartze. $§ and B have 
none of these additions, in which they are supported by the Cureto- 
nian fragments. 

Verse 55: “ But having turned round, he rebuked them,” $%§ A B 
C and Memphitic of Schwartze. To this D adds: “And he said, ye 
do not know of what spirit ye are.” To this is still added: “The 
Son of Man is not come to destroy the lives of men but to save them ” 
in a b f and almost exactly the same in ff! and in the Peshito. The 





1 D, however, has in addition to the reading of x and B, “ paralytics waiting 
for the movement of the water”; d has the same reading. 
2f adds to » and B “ waiting for the movement of the water.” 











we 
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Curetonian fragments have the jongest form and agree exactly with 
the Peshito, having fifteen words in common. 

XI, 4: “And lead us not into temptation,” & and B. To this is 
added : “ But deliver us from the evil” in AC D b d f ff! Memphitic 
of Schwartze and Peshito. With these last authorities the Cureto- 
nian fragments agree. 

Luke XI, 36: “If then thy whole body be luminous, not having 
any part dark, it shall be wholly luminous, as when a candle with 
its brightness illumines thee,” $ B A C Memphitic of Schwartze and 
Peshito. Instead of this we have: “If the light that is in thee is 
darkness, how great is the darkness?” in Da b ff’. The Curetonian 
fragments agree with the last authorities. It is evident that Mat. VI, 
23, has been substituted in these last authorities for Luke XI, 36. 

~ In Luke XVIII, 19, after ‘“‘ Why callest thou me good?” it is added 

in these fragments: “ And why dost thou ask me concerning the 
good?” which is evidently taken from Mat. XIX, 17. This addition 
is wanting everywhere else. 

XIX, 25: “They said to him, Lord, he has ten talents,” & BAa 
f Memphitic of Schwartze and Peshito. This verse is wanting in D b 
d and in these fragments. Its omission has a singular history, as the 
following facts show. The old Latin Ms. of the fourth century contains 
it; that of the fifth century drops it, and our fragments of the same 
age omit it, and then Codex Bezae follows in the omission. 

XIX, 45,46: “And having entered into the temple he began to cast 
‘out those who were selling, saying to them, it is written, My house is 
a house of prayer.” §§. B has “shall be,” wanting in§. ACDa 
have selling and buying, with which these fragments agree. Peshito 
has buying and selling. The Curetonian fragments have after “‘ house 
of prayer” the addition “for all nations,” in which it has no support. 

Luke XX, 34: “The children of this world marry and are given in 
marriage.” ‘The Curetonian fragments have the additional words pre- 
ceding “ marry” :_ “ Beget and are begotten,” which is the reading of 
the old Latin a and of D and ff’ with the words transposed. This 
addition has no support in $ A B Memphitic of Schwartze and Pe- 
shito. 

Luke XXI, 18, is omitted in the Curetonian fragments, but no- 
where else, unless in ff’. 

Luke XXII, 17-20: “And he took the cup and gave thanks, and 
said, Take this and divide it among yourselves ; for I say unto you, I 
_ will not drink of the fruit of the vine, until the kingdom of God shall 
come. And he took bread and gave thanks, and broke it, and gave 
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unto them, saying, this is my body which is given for you; this do in 
remembrance of me. Likewise also the cup after supper, saying, this 
cup is the new testament in my blood, which is shed for you.” . This 
text of King James’ version is substantially the reading of % A BC f 
and Memphitic of Schwartze. The last part of the 19th verse, begin- 
ning with “ which is given for you,’ and the 2oth verse are omitted in 
Daandb. Verse 20 is wanting in the Curetonian fragments ; also 
“given” in the 19th. Both in b and in these fragments verse 19 ts 
transposed and stands before the 17th verse. This is remarkable. 
In the Peshito verses 17 and 18 are wanting. 

XXII, 43, 44: “There appeared to him an angel from heaven 
strengthening him. And being in agony he prayed more earnestly, and 
his sweat was as it were great drops of blood falling to the ground.” 
These verses are found in & D abd Peshito and the Curetonian 
fragments. They are wanting in A Bf Thebaic and in some Mss. of 
the Memphitic version.! 


XXIII, 9. After the statement that Christ made no answer to 


Herod, the Curetonian fragments add: “ Just as if he had not been 
there,”’ which I can find nowhere else. 

XXIII, 15. In this verse the Curetonian fragments insert; “ And 
not did he find any thing worthy of death in him,” which finds no 
support anywhere. 

XXIII, 34: ‘And Jesus said, Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do,” is the reading of $ A C f and Peshito, but is not 
found in B D Thebaic and Memphiti¢ of Schwartze. The Cureto- 
nian fragments contain the passage and thus take sides with the for- 
mer authorities. 

XXIII, 38: “Also a superscription was written over him in Greek, 
Latin, and Hebrew,” etc. is the reading of A D b & (substantially), 
and the Peshito. ‘There was also a superscription over him, THs 
Is THE KING OF THE JEws,” without any mention of the languages 
in which it was written, which is the reading of B C? a and Memphitic 
of Schwartze. The Curetonian fragments have this short form. 

XXIV, ro, renders Mapia % IaxdéBov, Mary the daughter of James; 
but the Peshito translates it correctly, “the motlier of James.” 

XXIV, 32: “And they said to each other, was not our heart 


heavy (jutGue yagir) by the way?” instead of guatuw yagid, burning 





1 Justin Martyr in Dial. cum Tryph. Sec. 103, and Irenaeus Haereses, Sec. 
219, have a part of the passage. 
2C omits * THIS.” 
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_by the way. The only other instances of a reading different from 


“was burning,” as far as we know, are those of Codex D which has 
nv kexaduppevn (was covered), and Thebaic, horsh, was heavy, as ren- 
dered by Schwartze and by Peyron in his Coptic Lexicon. It is pos- 
sible that some scribe instead of putting the point belonging to the 
letter 27 it, put it above by mistake and thus made it Aeavy instead of 
burning. 

XXIV, 42: “And they gave him a piece of broiled fish,” the read- 
ing of $§ ABD and most of the Coptic Mss. To this ab f foro- 
juliensis the Peshito and the Curetonian fragments add: “And a 
piece of honeycomb.” ! Here we again see the influence of the old 
Latin on the Syriac version. 

Verse 43: After “He did eat before their eyes,” the Curetonian 
fragments add: “And he took that which was left and gave it to 
them,” which is wanting in our Greek texts, and in a b and f, but is 
found in the Latin text of Jerome forojuliensis and in some Coptic 
Mss. ! 

Our next point of inquiry is, Did any of the Syriac writers defore the 
fifth century make use of the Curetonian text of the Gospels? We 
are prepared to answer this question most decidedly in the affirma- 
tive, and to adduce Ephraem the Syrian —who flourished about. the 
middle of the fourth century —as making this text the basis of his’ 
Commentary on the Harmony of the Gospels. Ephraem’s text ap- 
pears to be that of Tatian the Assyrian, who was a disciple of Justin 
Martyr, and lived in the middle of the second century and later, and 


_ made a Harmony of the four Gospels called Diatessaron as Eusebius 


testifies. Theodoret, bishop of Cyrrhus in Syria (about a.p. 423-- 
457), relates in speaking of Tatian: “He composed the Gospel 
which is called Diatessaron, by cutting out the genealogies and what- 
ever else shows that the Lord sprang from the seed of David accord- 
ing to the flesh. ' Not only did those who belong to his party use it, 
but also those who follow the apostolic doctrine, not knowing the mis- 
chievous character of the composition, but in a very simple way using 
the book as an epitome. I found more than two hundred of these 
books held in honor in our churches, all of which I removed, and 
substituted for them the Gospels of the four evangelists.” % Barsalibi, 
bishop of Amida in Mesopotamia, in the twelfth century, states that 
Tatian, the disciple of Justin Martyr, composed one Gospel from the 





1 Some of the Memphitic Mss. also contain it. 
2 In Hist. Eccles. Lib. IV, cap. 20. % Haeret. Fab. Comp. Lib. I, cap. XX. 


? 
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four, which he called Diatessaron. Saint Ephraem wrote comments 
on this book and followed the order of the Diatessaron. According 
to Barsalibi, the Diatessaron began thus: “In the beginning was the 
Word.” This Commentary of Ephraem, preserved in the Armenian 
language in two Codices about seven hundred years old, bears the 
title: “THe Exposirion or THE HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS, MADE 
BY SAINT EPHRAEM, THE SyRIAN Docror.’’ This work was transla- 
ted into Latin by J. B. Aucher in 1841, and a revised translation was 
published by Georgius Moesinger at Venice in 1876. The Diates- 
saron corresponds to the description given of it by Theodoret and 
Barsalibi, and is no doubt Tatian’s work. No information respecting 
the language in which it was composed has come down to us, so far 
as we know. Yet as it was intended for circulation in a region in 
which Syzzac was the vernacular, it is very probable that it was written — 
in that language, and may have been taken from the original Syriac 
version in general use in the churches. It is possible, however, that 
we have not in Ephraem’s Commentary, the original form of the text 
of the Diatessaron, but the modified text made to. conform to the 
common Syriac version of Ephraem’s time. 

As instances in which Ephraem’s text of the Diatessaron of Tatian 
is manifestly that of the Curetonian fragments, we cite the following 
passages : — 

“ He [Joseph] dwelt with her | Mary] 7 sanctity until she brought 
forth her first born,” p. 25. With this compare the Curetonian. text : 
“And he took Mary and dwe/t with her purely (Lubes, dakyoith) 
until she brought forth a son.” Mat. I, 25. We cannot find that 
any other ancient version has rendered otk éyivwoxev by dwelt purely. 

“ Behold the axe comes to the root of the tree,” pp. 39, 40. With 
this compare the Curetonian text: “Behold the axe comes (wide, 
m’ti) to the root of the trees,’ Mat. III, 10; Luke III, 9.. “* The 
axe comes” is peculiar, as the Greek is xetra:, Zaid, and is so rendered 
in the Peshito (SQ, sim), in the old Latin, and in the Memphitic 
versions. ; 

After the first beatitude, Ephraem says he (the Lord) adds: 
“Blessed are the meek,” p. 62. In the Curetonian text also this 
beatitude stands in the second place, while in the Peshito it stands in 
the shird. ; 

But I say unto you, whoever /ooks at and lusts after, covnmits 





- 1 Assemani. Bib. Orient. Vol. I, p. 57. 
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adultery,” p. 66. With this compare the Curetonian text: “ But I 
say unto you, every one who looks at a woman and lusts after her, 
commits adultery with her in his heart.” ‘The connecting of the two 
verbs, 40 look at and lust after, in both of these texts is remarkable. 
In both a/ready is omitted. The Peshito reads: “But I say unto 
you that every one who looks at a woman so that he shall lust after 
her, straightway commits adultery with her in his heart.” This last 
version is most in accordance with the Greek. 

“Are ye able to drink this cup which I am about to drink?” p. 
179. With this compare Cureton’s text: “Are ye able to drink this 
cup which I am about to drink?” Mat. XX, 22. In the Peshito we 
have the addition: “Or to be baptized with the baptism with which 


- Tam baptized?” 


“Whatever was made, was life through him,” p. 5. With this 
compare the Curetonian version: “ But that which was made in him 
is life,’ John I, 4. I find that Tatian the Assyrian, in his “ Orato 
ad Graecos,” sec. 19, in quoting John I, 3, ends it without “which 
was made,” as if it belonged to the next verse. 

“T and thy father suffering pain and damenting went seeking thee,” 
p- 40. With this compare the Curetonian text of Luke II, 48: 
“And behold we with pain and great anxiety were seeking thee.” In 
the Greek but one verb (édvvdoyuar) is used to express the parents’ 
grief, while both in Ephraem and in the Curetonian text two different 
words are used. The Peshito reads, “ with great anxiety.” 

“And the devils began to beseech him . . . not to. send them to 
Gehenna before the time,” p. 75. With this compare Luke VIII, 31, 
in the Curetonian text: ‘And the devils besought him that he would 


not send them to Gehenna”’ (Hany, gthano). The Greek is aBvacos ; 


the Peshito has eomz, Phumo, abyss, the Old Latin, abyssum or 


abissum. The use of Gehenna in both of these texts is striking. 

“Woe to you lawyers who have hidden the keys,” p. 211. The 
Curetonian text has: “Woe to you lawyers who have hidden the keys 
of knowledge,” Luke XI, 52. Here both texts read, “have hidden.” 
The Greek is jpare, ye have taken away, which is also the rendering 
of the Peshito. 

“Tf thou hadst known at least this day of thy Aeace, but peace 
has been hidden from thy face,” p. 207. With this compare the 
Curetonian text of the same passage: ‘“ And he said, But even if in 
this thy day thou hadst known thy feace, but peace is hidden from 
thy eyes,” Luke XIX, 42. Nowhere else can we find such a transla- 
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tion of the passage as this. Everywhere it is ¢he things which belong 
to thy peace. In both passages peace, instead of what belongs to 
peace, is very striking. 

Ephraem’s text represents those who crucified Christ as exclaim- 
ing: ‘Woe was, woe was to us, this was the Son of: God,” p. 245. 
In this there seems to be a reference to the Curetonian text of Luke 
XXIII, 48, where those who witnessed the crucifixion of Christ are 
described as smiting their breast and saying: “Woe to us . . . woe 


to us on account of our sins ;’’ such a passage as this seems to be 


found in no other text of the Gospels. 

It must be borne in mind that the foregoing striking coincidences 
of thought and language in the text of Ephraem’s Commentary and 
in that of the Curetonian Gospels remain in spite of the fact that the 
text of Ephraem was translated from Syriac into Armenian, and from 
that language has been translated into Latin! How many points of 
coincidence in all probability have been obliterated in the translations ! 

The next writer we shall adduce as using the Curetonian text of 
the Gospels is Aphraates, the Persian sage who flourished in the first 
half of the fourth century. In the Homilies of this writer, edited 
by W. Wright from Syriac Mss. of the fifth and sixth centuries, in the 
British Museum, and published in London in 1869, great use is made 
of the Curetonian text of the Gospels. As we have no copy of this 
work, we shall use the Prolegomena on the Homiletic Discourses of 
Aphraates by Dr. Sasse, published in Latin at Leipsig in 1879. Dr. 
Sasse remarks that there are countless passages in these writings in 
which Aphraates, in the position and order of the words, and in the 
use of the tenses, departs from the Peshito and agrees with the 
Curetonian text. As examples of this he cites the following : — 

Mat. II, 20, in which, to the statement of the Greek and the 
Peshito that “Those are dead who sought the life of the child,” is 
added: “To take it away” (QepsSe),! both in the Curetonian 
text and in Aphraates. f 

Mat. VI, 19, in which we have both in the Curetonian text and 


Aphraates \owSco fmm “ods r<l,2 the place where the moth 
Jalleth and corrupteth, which is supported by no Greek manuscript. 
The Peshito reads: “Where moth and rust corrupt.” 

Mat. XVIII, 10. After: “See that ye despise not one of these little 


ones,” Aphraates* and the Curetonian text have »& OLSO9 
“who believe in me,” which is not found:in the Peshito. 





1 Aphraates, p- 405, 18. 2 p. 318, 15. 8p. 127, 12. 
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John I, 14. Both Aphraates! and the Curetonian text have 


% = Aa, lo aon line |ASSs, the word was made flesh and dwelt 


among us. Here {AX meltho, word, is treated as feminine, and 
two verbs are put in the feminine agreeing with it, while in the Peshito 


JAAS, meltho, is treated as masculine, and masculine forms of verbs 
agree with it. 
Luke III, 5. “The rough place shall become a plain,” both 


Aphraates? and the Curetonian text have: bapdor apou duo, and 
the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, which is not found in the 
Peshito and the Greek text. 

Luke XIX, 44. Both in Aphraates* and in the Curetonian frag- 


ments. we have {20059 bSoos Aa_e Uo, decause thou knowest not 


the day of (thy) greatness. The Peshito has: wolpsam has] 
time of thy visitation, just as the Greek. 

While Dr. Sasse thinks it entirely certain that Aphraates made use 
of a copy of the Syriac version of the New Testament, holding close 
relationship to the Curetonian version, he yet acknowledges that there 
are some passages in Aphraates that differ from the text of Cureton, 
but agree with the Peshito.4 

The foregoing facts respecting the text of Ephraem’s Commentary 
and that of Aphraates’ Homilies compared with the text of the’ 
Curetonian fragments, as well as the character of the version itself, 
show conclusively that it is older than the Peshito and that the theory 
of Abbé Martin is wholly untenable that “ Cureton’s version is a cor- 
ruption of the Peshito, made about the séxth century by the aid of 
a Greek manuscript closely akin to Codex Bezae.”. From the com- 
bination of all the facts of the case, it seems clear that the Cureto- 
nian text is substantially that of the Syriac version executed about the 
middle of the second century, and that it was subsequently improved 
so as to express more clearly the sense of the Greek and in more 
elegant Syriac. The text also was in places altered and made to 
conform to what was supposed to be the genuine text of the New 
Testament. The history of this version is doubtless very similar to 
that of the Latin version. The Old Latin of the second century 
was modified by Jerome near the close of the fourth, and both of 
these texts were competitors for centuries until that of Jerome com- 





1p. 167, 8. 2p. 331, I. Sp. 412, 17. 
*We have given sudstantially the remarks and statements of Dr. Sasse, and 
have added translations of the Syriac. Prolegomena, pp. 37, 38. 
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pletely vanquished its rival. Our English Bible is experiencing a 
similar history. King James’ version, a revision of Tyndal’s transla- 
tion, has recently been revised by English and American scholars, 
and we have thus two rival recensions which are likely to dispute the 
field for a long time, though there can be but little doubt that in. the 
end the new will supplant the old, and in this instance, as well as in 
many others, the fittest will survive. 

We may conclude that the old Curetonian version and the revised 
edition, the Peshito, were for a long time rivals until the latter com- 
pletely supplanted the former. 

The text of the Curetonian fragments, therefore, being the basis 


of the Peshito, is very valuable in spite of the fact that it seems to 


contain interpolations made in the fifth century, or even earlier. The 
Fragments furnish valuable testimony in some cases to the readings 
of our two oldest Codices, $§§ and B, where support is greatly needed. 
We append a translation of Wright’s Curetonian Fragments with 
notes, 


Wright's Curetonian Fragments of Syriac Gospels. 
LuKE XV, 22-32. 


22 His father said to his servants, bring forth quickly? the best 


robe and clothe him, and put a ring upon his hand, and put shoes . 


23 upon him, and bring and kill the calf? that is fat, let us eat and be 
24 glad, because this my son was dead and is alive, and he was lost 
25 and has been found. And they began to rejoice. And his elder 

son was in the field; and while he was coming and drawing nigh 
26 to the house, he heard the voice of singing and music. And he 

called one of the servants and asked him: what is this voice of 
27 singing I hear?* And he said to him, thy brother has come, 

and thy father hath killed the calf that is fat because he hath 
28 received him safe. And he was angry and was not willing to 
29 goin. And his father went forth and entreated him. He said to 





1 This word is not in the Peshito and A.; but itis the reading of § B D Memph, 
of Schwartze a b and f. 


2 hs eglo, calf or bullock ; Peshito has 50.2 tauro, bull or ox. 


8 Instead of “singing and music,” the Peshito has “the singing of many.” 
Gr. cuupwvias kal xopav. 

4 For this whole sentence, the Peshito has simply, What is his? All the cop- 
ies of the Greek Mss, and versions which I have consulted, contain simply, What 
these things were ? 
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his father, behold how many years I am rendering thee service, 
and not have I transgressed thy commandments, and not at any 
time hast thou given me a kid that I may rejoice with my friends, 
and this thy son, though he has squandered thy property with har- 30 

lots, thou hast killed for him the calf that is fat. He said to him, 31 

my son, thou art always with me, and all that I have is thine. But 32 
to rejoice and be glad is becoming to you,! because this thy brother 
was dead and is alive, and was lost and has been found. 


Cuap. XVI, 1-12. 


And again Jesus said to his disciples, There was a certain rich 1 
man, and he had a steward and he was accused before him of hay- _ 
ing* squandered his property; and his lord called him and said 2 
to him, what is this which I hear about thee? Come, give an ac- 
count of thy administration, for thou canst no longer be my stew- 
ard. The steward said within himself, what shall I do, because 3 
my lord taketh away from me the stewardship? since to work? I 
am not able, and to beg Iam ashamed. I know what I will do, 4 
that when I am put?‘ out of the stewardship, they may receive me 
into their mansions. And he sent’ and called each of his lord’s 5. 
debtors, and said to the first, how much owest thou my lord? 
He said to him, a hundred measures of oil. He said to him, 
take thy bill, sit down quickly and write them fifty. And he 7 
afterwards said to another, and thou, how much owest thou my 
lord? He said to him, a hundred cors of wheat. He said to 
him, take thy bill,® and write them eighty cors. And the lord’ 8 
praised the unjust steward because he had acted wisely, for the 
children of this world are wiser in this their generation than the 
children of light. And I say unto you make for yourselves friends 9 
of this Mammon of unrighteousness, that when it fails, they may 





1 “To us” in the Peshito. The pronoun is wanting in the Greek. 
2 Syriac: how that he had slaughtered. 


8 wo pP’lach, to work, instead of the paar) ch’ far, to dig, of the Peshito, 
corresponding to oxdmrrey. 

4 Syriac .a.a) n’fagq, to go out. 

5 Sent is wanting in the Greek and in the Peshito. 

6 ako w'thev, and sit down, in the Peshito, is not found in the Greek. 


7 The Peshito has our Lord (pdo moran), contrary to the Greek. This 


would mean that our Saviour commended the unjust steward, which certainly is 
not the fact. 
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receive you into their everlasting habitations. For whoever in 
a little is faithful, is also in a great deal faithful. And whoever in 
a little is unjust, also in much is he unjust. If in the Mammon 
of unrighteousness ye are not faithful, who will entrust to you the 
true (good)? And if in that which is not your own, ye are not 
faithful, who will give you your own? 


Cuap. XVII, 1-23. 


[Woe] to that one through whom the offences shall come. 
It would be better for him if the upper millstone were hung about 
his neck and he were buried? in the sea than that he should offend 
one of these little ones. Take heed to yourselves ; if thy brother 
sin, reprove him; if he repent, forgive him. And if seven times 
in the day, he shall sin against thee, and seven times? he shall turn 
to thee, and shall say to thee, I repent, forgive him. The apos- 
tles say to our Lord, increase our faith. He said to them, if there 
were in you faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye would say to® the 
mountain, let it remove hence, and it would remove; or to the 


mulberry tree, be rooted up and planted in the sea, and it would - 


obey you. Who is there of you that has a servant that is a plough- 
man or tender of sheep, and when he comes in from the field, 
says to him immediately, come, sit down at the table? But he 
says to him, prepare for me something that I may eat, and gird 
thy loins and serve me while I am eating and drinking, and after- 
wards also thou shalt eat and drink. Does the servant receive 
thanks which are his own because he has done those things which 
he commanded him?* Soalso ye when ye have done those things 
which were commanded you, say we are unprofitable servants, that 
which we were bound to do, we have done. And in the meanwhile 
he was going to Jerusalem, and passed through Samaria, Galilee and 
Jericho.’ And in the meanwhile he was entering a certain village, 





1”Eppurra is the Greek, and the Peshito has 1 sh’de, thrown. 


2 Peshito adds: “In the day.” 
8 This passage: “to...” until “or” inclusive is wanting in § A B a b Memp. 


and Peshito, but is found in D and d with the addition “this” to mountain. It 
was taken from Mat. XXI, 21. 


4 To this is added: “I think not,” in A D bd f and Peshito; but it is wanting 


in 8 B a as well as in this text. 


5 Not found in the Greek nor in the Peshito. 


_ 
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and behold ten men, lepers,’ were standing afar off, and they raised 13 
their voice and said to him, Jesus, our Lord, have mercy on us. 
When he sgw them, he said to them, go show yourselves to the 14 
priests ; and while they were going, they were cleansed. And one 15 
of them when he saw that he was cleansed, turned back and 
with a loud voice praised God; and he fell upon his face at the 16 
feet of Jesus and gave him thanks. And this very man was a Sa- 
maritan. Jesus said, those ten are they that were cleansed. The 17 
nine, where are they? Yet one of them has not been found who has 18 
returned to give glory to God except this one who is of a strange 
people. He said to him, go, thy faith has saved thee. And the 19 
Pharisees asked him and said to him, when is the kingdom of God 20 
coming? He said to them, not does the kingdom of God come 


with observations. And not shall they say, behold it is here, or 21 


behold it is there, for behold the kingdom of God is among‘ you. 
And he said to his disciples, the days will come when ye will de- 22 
sire to see one of the days of the Son of man, and ye shall not see 
(it). And® if they shall say to you, behold, he is there, and be- 
hold, he (is) here... . ° 23 


Joun, Cuap. VII, 37-VIII, ro. 


And let him drink. Every one who believeth in me, as the 37 
Scripture says, rivers of living waters shail flow from his belly. 38 
But this he spoke of the Spirit which they who believed in him 39 
were about to receive, for still at that time the Spirit had not been 
given, because not yet at this time had Jesus received glory. And 40 
some’ from among the multitude who heard his words, said, truly 41 
this is the prophet. Others said this is the Messiah. Others said, 
how does the Messiah come out of Galilee? Is it not thus writ- 42 





1 “Ten leprous men met (him) who stood afar off,” is the Greek, Peshito: 
“Ten men lepers met him.” 

2 Greek: “They were not found having returned to give glory to God except 
this stranger.” The Peshito gives a better rendering of the Greek than these 
fragments do: “ Have they returned to give glory to God except this one who is 
of a strange people?” 

8 “ Arise” precedes this word both in the Greek and Peshito. 

# Greek: “‘ Within you.” Peshito: ‘‘ Within you.” 

5 Greek: “ Will say.” 

® Greek: “Jesus was not yet glorified.” The Peshito closely follows the 
Greek in a neat translation. 

7 Peshito has “many.” The nominative in the Greek is indefinite. 
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‘ten! that he shall be of the seed of David? And from Bethlehem, 
43 the town which is David’s,? the Messiah comes? And there was a 
44 division among the multitude on account of him. And there were 

some of them who wished to arrest him, but no one laid hands on 
45 him. And the servants returned to the high priests and to the 
Pharisees, and those Pharisees said to them, why have ye not 
46 brought him? The servants said to them never has a man spoken 
47 that which this man has spoken.? The Pharisees said to them, 
48 are ye also deceived? For who‘ of the chief men or of the Phari- 
49 sees have believed in him, unless it is these people who do not 
50 know the law, who are accursed? Nicodemus*® who came to him 
51 by night, says to them whether first does the law judge a man be- 
52 fore it hears from him and knows what he does? They say, art 
thou also of Galilee? Search and see that a prophet from Gal- 
12 ilee does not arise.® Again J¢sus said unto them, I am the [VIIT] 
light of the world; whoever comes after me does not walk in 
13 darkness, but finds for himself light and life.’ The Pharisees say 
to him thou art bearing witness concerning thyself; thy testimony 
14 is not true. Jesus said to them: If I am bearing witness concern- 
ing myself, my testimony is true, because I know whence I came, 
and whither Iam going. But ye do not know, not whence I 
15 came, and not whither I am going. But ye after the manner of 
16 men judge. I do not judge any one. And if I do judge, my 
judgment is true, because I am not alone, but I and he who sent 
17 me. And also in your law it is written that the testimony of two 
18 men is true; I am (one) who am bearing witness concerning my- 
self, and my Father who sent me bears witness concerning me. 
19 They say to him, where [is thy father] ? 





Greek: “Did not the Scripture say?” 
Greek: ‘‘ Where David was.” 
Greek: “‘Never has thus spoken a man.” 
Greek: “ Has any one of the rulers believed on him, or of the Pharisees? ” 
& reads: “Being one of them,” and omits: “Who came to him by night.” 
B has: “ Who came to him before, being one of them.” Peshito: “One of them, 
that one who came to Jesus by night.” D d and Memphitic add “at first” to 
“by night.” 

° The narrative of the woman taken in adultery is wanting, as it is also in 8 A 
B Cab Memphitic of Schwartze and Peshito. In the Graeco-Thebaic fragment 
of Georgii of the fourth or fifth century neither text has a vestige of the passage, 
and there is no break in the Ms. at the place. It is clear that the passage did not 
belong to the Gospel originally. 

7 Greek: “ Light of life.” Peshito, the same. 
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ME" of Genesis 2:7.’ 





BY REV. ERNEST C. RICHARDSON, M.A. 








‘NV JAN is not an accidental mixture of Oxygen, Hydrogen, Carbon, 
} Azote, and the ten other simple elements which comprise 
_ the totality of his material organization. This much is earth, but 
_ somewhere and somehow these have come into combinations and 
relations after a uniform method, and whether by the resultant of 
varying motions of different degrees of rapidity, known in the un- 
organized world as light and heat, or by the addition of a new mode 
of motion, or a new “principle” of attraction, or a new substance 
__ which has not existed in unvitalized matter, he has come to be an 
organized being like the plants and animals, but with higher “func- 
tions,”” whether these are called modes of motion, substances, or 
correspondences. 
_ This much is certain, —he is different, and the query is, what the 
operation was when man, scattered about in minute molecules of 
phosphorus, carbon, etc., was gathered into his present form and 
started in his present practice of exhausting and renewing these 
molecules by selecting what will produce certain forms and substances, 
and rejecting the remainder, employing the selected molecules to pro- 
duce certain results exterior to itself, and supplying and selecting 
again in larger quantities to renew in larger proportions. 

This process or act is represented in the Hebrew by the verb a3, 
which we translate “ breathe in,” and the substance, mode of motion 
or what not imparted is B39] PPS W3, breath of life, and the result 
isa 39) WS, or living soul. | 

That it is a process rather than an act may perhaps be .in- 
ferred from the 4 with the imperfect, representing ingressive action. 
This continuation of the creating now begins. This suggests that 
continuous impartation by the Spirit of God in the regeneration, 
through which the lost image of God is gradually restored by a 





1 Read in December, 1885. 
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growing into the likeness of that second true image of God in 
material substance. 

Without stopping to consider at what point in the upward scale of 
complexity in organized life the operation took place, whether it 
made him directly from the elements or through plant and animal life, 
and without asserting whether this which came to be at this time was 
simple organized life or animal life or spiritual life or all together, the 
object of this paper is to examine what may have been the nature of 
the operation which we most familiarly and suggestively call the 
breathing in of the breath of life. 

PI)5 is an onomatopoetic root akin to PT} and M5, with the 
general signification of breathing or blowing. 

But this is no mere symbolical expression as if in some indefinite, 
mystical way, He breathed upon the dust, and at the same time in some 
other way started in motion a machine whose most evident function 
he thus mystically anticipates. The process was before there were 
men to observe the expanding and contracting of the lungs ae 
and expelling, and to call this breathing or blowing. 

However that may be, the act was the bringing of the oxygen of 
the air in contact with the blood by starting the operation of the 
lungs. This may be a figure taken from the animal life of man to 
represent also the simultaneous impartation of the spiritual; but 
leaving this, we try to find what the process in the FZ)" was. 

The word breathe, even in English, can be analyzed into more 
fundamental ideas, ¢.g., the appropriation of oxygen by the blood, 
its various combinations and the phenomenon connected therewith, 
and the carrying off of carbonic acid gas and moisture. There was 
surely the same analysis, the same ideas, the same facts, in the origi- 
nal idea. If so, they may be expected to be most nearly preserved 
in the Hebrew as an early if not the primitive language, and an 
analysis of ideas in the Hebrew ought to find correspondence of 
language, and the first step is to see if the unit of ideas was the word 
or the simple letter, as the growth of language seems to hint. 

If there are fundamental ideas in the letters or their combinations, 
they will naturally predominate in words when they are joined only 
with the weak letters or occur in the simplest combinations. 

It is noticeable, in the first place, that the letter of life, FJ, occurs 
in the breathing, and that the result — the living soul — includes both 
the breathing and the thing breathed, except the letter 7A. 

Taking the }™, it is found in ‘}, life ; P$ = the exclamation alas ! 
a sigh, a great pot in which fire is burning, a brother; PUN, 2 repe- 
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tition of the exclamation, means longing, also heat or burning. These 
seem to give a suggestion of heat, or joining, or-both. In the same 
way § in FN suggests addition, increase. It is found in A = nose, 
5 = mouth, and various words meaning to blow, and SHY = to 
grow luxuriantly. These suggest increase, or blowing. 

_ Taking, now, the idea of heat, and collecting the words which con- 
tain it, an examination ofthe ideas of heat, hot, flame, burn, warm, 
boil, and fire gives a large number of words containing [*, especially 
in combination with ?§ and, and many with Y% and §, so that the 
fundamental idea of warmth seems to revolve around these letters 

- and the ideas, so that all the letters connected with the inbreathing 
of life are repeated and combined in these, and these are almost the 
only letters appearing in ideas of warmth excepting 9, which appears 
also in connection with | in the fF}, which was PSPS, on 
the face of the waters, and §, of which more later. 


Thus we have in simple forms MX, F$RN, WS, BY, BS, WY, 
V8, and, in combination, BP, SM", MF, Sr. AP, OP, 


SAW (= heat of sun), SM, FW, FW. 
£5) in composition gives, with the idea of ™, [§'\5),.be fruitful, 


increase ; "53, fruit; S$", to bear; "3, a bull; "= break 
_ forth, sprout; "3, break. 

Of the two other letters which occur in the breathing in of life, 

W is, e¢.g., in WN, fire, WN, man, NW, behold, Wryw and 

pew ; 3 is seen in "4, waters, P§%, the sea, HN, mother. 


The suggestion of fire in the breath of life indicates at once the 
internal combustion which is the breathing in its result. Breathing 
is a burning literally. This leads again to the biological statement 
that all vital activity is possible only through certain limits of tem- 
_ perature ; that “organic heat... is the result of life itself,” and is 
the cause of all its activities. Following the thought of biological 
ry experiment a little further, we notice that the chemical constituents 
Of the protoplasm contain invariably carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, nitro- 
gen, protein, and a very large proportion of water, that the chief 
__ phenomena of life are the universal disintegration by oxydization and 
_ the accompanying restoration by nutriment, so that it depends for all 
its activities upon moisture and heat, and that in a true sense “life 
is a two-fold movement of simultaneous and continual composition 
and decomposition” within the plasmatic substances. We notice, 
too, that the result says that “every organized body, especially every 
animal, is a fireplace where diverse substances, mostly ternary and 
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quarternary, burn slowly, developing heat, which in its turn provokes 
or forms the exchanges, the chemical metamorphoses necessary 
life.” — Letourneau, p. 455. 

Most of the heat is from oxydization. The small remainder is 

formed in the union of water with some other substance, or the re- 
moval of water from its combination with other substances (hydration 
and dehydration of the albuminoids), from the compounds with 
water (hydrates), such as sugar, and finally, from the fats by simple 
union with water -(hydration). This leads back again to the 
ideas of warmth and burning, and to the added idea of moisture 
in? #5. . 
Now if our method has been correct, and we have not been led 
astray in the process, whatever else may be in the conception of life, 
these late results of physical science are there, and God imparted to” 
matter the principle of warmth in the uniting of oxygen and moisture 
to the molecules of ‘ dust.” | 

If the method has been correct and the result true, we may expect 
that the facts will prove themselves in other relations which indicate 
the production of organized life. 

Taking the first act in the process of creation, we have the waters 
(2°?) and the P§\™ brooding or moving upon them, Am con- 


taining the principles of warmth and increase(?), as in S)J, but 
with the ™ which occurs in the FP}, and also, as we have noticed, 
frequently in words denoting warmth and light. 

A little further, the production of plant life, put forth = RY", 
the idea of warmth with "¥, of which more later, and the fruit is 
"5. Later still of living things it is the waters which swarm — 
(YW); living souls ("] WJ) and the moving predicated 
of them is {5 ), and the command to be fruitful is }"\3, while the 


multiply contains still the “| with another idea, which idea is also in 


the (7375, so that beast is [|P§, cattle p93, and the creeping 
thing {Y~3™. Again, the reason no plant life had started was be- 
cause God had not caused it to rain, =P. 

Notice, too, that the zame which Adam gives ‘the beasts is f%2). 
To take one more passage: in the fourteenth chapter of Job we find — 
descriptions of the process of growth in a plant. We shall expect 
to find the letters there where we remember the idea is found, and — 
turning note that the word for root is Y"yy. Though this grows 
dry and the stock dies, through the scent of water it will bud 


(FIMB* OD Pa). 
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This process may be repeated through all similar accounts, and 
related ideas be found to have related letters. : 

____ To try another line of proof: in searching for primitive and funda- 
‘mental ideas we may expect that this idea of fire in connection with 
life will have its traces in mythology and comparative religion, and 
remember at once Prometheus stealing fire from Heaven and the 
almost universal fire worship. 

We find a universal prevalence of the myth of heaven-stolen fire, 
_ accompanied usually by the idea of the fire-bringer being a serpent 
or dragon killer (serpent = YW PJ). Prometheus animated clay into 
man by fire. 

__ Fire was worshipped, was considered identical with the soul, and 
Rokept burning as the household Lares, as among the Chinese and 
religious denominations to-day. 

The mythological idea was that “primary fire ignited primary 
Peter. Man was “a fire, hidden in clay, diluted with water,” and 
ey on. So, too, the reproduction of life was connected with this, 
and the passing of children through the fire, and again the Phallic 
worship, of which the “ashereh” (PEW), or “ pillars,” and the 
_ druidical pillars, of which the modern may-pole is the relic, are 

_ examples. 
4 By: Fire in the Bible and mythology is the purifier. The sacrifices 
~ were consummated by being burned up. The dross is burned away 

with fire, and Ezekiel (22:21) uses one word, /|§3, breathe upon 
with fire, in just this sense. 

For another line of proof go back to our biology, and, if our 

_ result is true, we shall find that other biological facts will find their 
_ expression in the letters connected with life in the Hebrew. 
We find attention called to the “ remarkable proportion ” of clorure 
_ of sodium in the body, but its office given up as unexplainable. It 
is remarked that Livingstone, abstaining from animal food, felt a great 
_ longing for salt. We are reminded of the annual visitations of the 
_ deer to the salt-licks, the feeding of salt to cattle, the unpalatableness 
of food without salt, the thirstiness which salt produces, the use of 
salt with oblations in the Jewish ceremony, the salting with fire, of 
_ which Christ speaks, and turning to the Hebrew we expect to see 
these ideas expressed by these letters, and find appropriately there 
; _ ideas which we have called warmth and moisture together with another 
ind (mde). 

Turning again to our sources of heat, one of the subordinate 
sources was the union of the fats with water. We shall expect to 
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find the ideas of heat in “fat,” and turning to ideas of this we find 
the simplest form, {?3 = fat or marrow, and Pf f~§ = be fat, com- 
bines both water and warmth, also combined in jw and W Sr, 
and the other words revolve about these and *} $3, which we have had 
before, and §, of which more later. 

And now, again, let us take some Scripture statements. A man’s 
life is in his blood. Biology reaches the same result. The nephesh 
is in the dam (§™)- It “is a medium from which all the ana- 
tomical elements of the organization derive the material needful to 
their life.” What, then, does it consist of ? “ Finally, on the other 
hand, the blood yields to the anatomical elements the three orders 
of immediate principles indispensable to their conservation, the 
oxygen which burns and vivifies, the .water which soaks them, 
divers mineral salts, hydro-carbonic ternary substances, new proteic 
matters which in each anatomical element replace, molecule by 
molecule, the exhausted materials.” 

The blood, then, contains at least the principles of burning and 
of moisture and the dust. Does it contain more? Let us try it on 
the intellectual side. Life is knowledge. Eternal life is to know 
God. The reproduction of life— man’s causing life to exist, is a 
knowing and a conceiving— Adam knew Eve (9"}). Analyzing, 
through the ideas of knowing and thinking, the first word we meet 
is (3", to be like, to recognize, likeness, to think, and there is 
suggested the late result of psychological analysis in Bain’s resolution 
of all the operations of the mind into determinations of likeness and 
unlikeness, and retentiveness. Here, too, §"} is reproduced. Know- 
ing or thought in this aspect is thus the recognition of likeness, in its 
last analysis, of likeness to God’s idea —the Zyu¢h, whether in the 
flower or in man. Remembering that the image about which the 
natural body is formed is the nucleus of the individual cell, and that 
it is the actual union and blending of two cells which makes new 
- life, suggests the search as to the original idea of the union of 
life which is found in “|F|%, to join, and illustrated in Gen. 2: 24, 
where man and wife are to be "§% “WS, which symbolizes 
what we call vital union with Christ. And this is the idea of the 
universally extended practice of blood-covenant, so fully elabo- 
rated by Dr. Trumbull—the real union of spiritual life in friend- 
ship, symbolized, if nothing more, by the blending of the animal 
life. Here we have the entrance of the "} for which we have been 
looking. 

These are only a few of the ways in which I have crossed and 
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scrossed the matter for ease a until it seems quite clear that 
s much is true : — 

a That the individual letters have distinct ideas which a careful 
sis will reveal. 

: 2. “That the letters associated with the pie of life have a 
di tin and clear correspondence with the facts of biological experi- 
n er , so that, at the least, there was breathed into man at the begin- 
g the principles of warmth and moisture, which are now recog- 
‘nized as the chief conditions of life. 

; fae interesting lines are found in mental pivsislony and the 

srigin of language as noticed in the first articulations of the child, 
10, ” “Ma ma,” mT? 0 “Ah! Ah!” 
The analysis reached, of these particular letters, is, I am sure, not 
he final. If heat and light are modes of motion, we shall expect 
) find a step still farther back in the resolution of complex “ ideas,” 
‘totals of resemblances, into their simple elements. 


’ 
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The Wolfe Expedition. 





BY REV. W. H. WARD, D.D., LL.D. 





HIS expedition had its origin in the consultations of a number 
of members of the American Oriental Society who felt the 
desirability of exciting a wider interest in the work of gathering the 
monuments of Assyria and Babylonia ; and the funds for its prosecution 
were generously given by Miss Catharine Lorillard Wolfe of New 
York. The members of the expedition were Dr. Ward, who con- 
ducted it, and Dr. J. R. S. Sterrett, of the American School at Athens, 
and Mr. J. H. Haynes, of Robert College. Both Dr. Sterrett and 
Mr. Haynes had had experience in archzeological work at Assos, 
and in collecting Greek inscriptions in Asia Minor. 

The first spot of especial oriental interest visited by the Expedition 
was Marash, which must have been an ancient so-called “ Hittite” 
capital. From this place a lion in black basalt, covered with Hittite 
inscriptions, had lately been taken to Constantinople, and the mate 
to it, but without inscriptions, still stands in the castle wall. Here a 
number of Hittite bas-reliefs, as yet unfigured, were photographed. 
Afterward, Carchemish, the great Hittite capital on the Euphrates, 
now Jerablus, was visited. Here we found, to our great surprise, a 
number of fine bas-reliefs, left behind by those in charge of the exca- 
vations for the British Museum, of which we took photographs. One 
of them has a considerable inscription. Another represents the 
winged Ishtar holding her breasts. Another is a nearly life-size figure, 
in the black stone of the region, in which nearly all the Hittite sculp- 
tures are made, of a deity wearing a two-horned cap. It is in perfect 
preservation, except that it is broken in two. It is a great pity that 
these monuments cannot be in some museum. Little more than a 
beginning has been made in the exploration of this remarkable site. 

The Expedition passed through Urfa, Diarbekir, Mardin, and the 
Tur Abdin, there visiting Syrian monasteries and making inquiries as 





‘Read in December, 1885. An abstract of the author’s report to the Ameri- 
can Archeological Institute. 
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to the Syriac manuscripts still to be found there, on the way to Mosul, 
opposite Nineveh, now represented by the mounds of Koyunjik and 
Nebby Yunus. ‘These were visited, as also the neighboring ruins of 
Khorsabad and Nemrtid, where not a few bas-reliefs, colossal lions, 
and altars were seen, left necessarily behind in the English and 
French explorations. At Nemrid these friezes are very numerous, 
and covered with the inscriptions so many times repeated, and are 
more damaged by thirty years of exposure to the elements than by 
the twenty-five hundred years they were underground. We did not 
delay here, as our main task, for which time was much pressing us, 
and for which only the winter season was available, was in Southern 
Babylonia. . 

We reached Baghdad January 1st, where we spent about two weeks 
putting ourselves in connection with all those who had special knowl- 
edge of the antiquities of the district. M. de Sarzec is consul- 
general of France at Baghdad, having been promoted from Bassora 
in recognition of his services in discovering the archaic remains at 
Tello, which have added such treasures to the Louvre. There are 
also at Baghdad the men who had charge of all the excavations 
made at Abu Habba, under the direction of Mr. Rassam, and also 
a number of others, who still collect, by means of Arabs digging in 
graves, the gold, tablets, cylinders, and other objects to be found in 
the mounds. A considerable quantity of these objects find their 
way from Baghdad to Europe every year, and we are fortunate in 
being able to bring home a collection of them. 

We were unfortunately obliged to leave Dr. Sterrett in Baghdad, 
while making our tour in Southern Babylonia, as he had been pros- 
trated by a very severe illness. First visiting Hillah, a city of per- 
haps ten thousand inhabitants, close by the site of old Babylon, we 
make this our headquarters while examining the ruins of Babylon 
and of Borsippa. Babylon is now the quarry of Hillah, parties of 
men being constantly engaged in digging brick, especially from the 
large northern temple called Bab-il. Comparatively few antiquities 
of value are now found there, although the vast pile of bricks is 
being thoroughly gutted by rude excavation. Much more of value 
is found at Kesr and Jimjimeh. The latter have been explored with 
no scientific care, and no clue is yet found to the immense ruins. 
Borsippa has lately been the scene of quite careful exploration by 
Mr. Rassam, who has opened, just below the famous so-called “ Tower 
of Babel,” a large building, beside making tentative openings in the 
adjoining hill, known as El Khalil. These have been fruitful, but 
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have very far from exhausted the locality. The broken tower itself, 
appearing as if smitten by lightning, is the most conspicuous land- 
mark in the vicinity, and has been often described. 

From Hillah we started, with some anxiety on account of the con- 
dition of the waste country, taking our caravan southeastward, through 
the region between the Euphrates and Tigris rivers, as far south as 
the junction of the Shatt-el-Hai and the Euphrates, and so nearly as far 
south as the valley had been deposited by the rivers and settled in 
the period of old Babylonian history. The country is not wholly 
safe, and, so far as we could learn, has not been visited by foreigners 
for many years. In portions of the region we visited sites partially 
explored by Taylor and Loftus, and near the southern limit we came 
upon the track of De Sarzec ; but in many places we could not find 
that any explorer had preceded us. Striking out first eastward from 
Babylon to El Ohemir, we then turned southward, along the line of 
the old great canal, which is now filled up so as to carry almost the 
appearance of a road, and which bears the name of Shatt-el-Nil. 
This we followed in good part, past the ancient tower, or sigguraz, 
of Zibliya, to Niffer. This magnificent mound has never been at all 
explored, and is one of the most promising in all the East. Here 
losing the Shatt-el-Nil, though we constantly heard of it, we still 
passed southwardly, exploring the region between the two great rivers, 
examining nearly all the principal mounds as far south as the junc- 
tion of the Shatt-el-Hai and the Euphrates. Among these mounds 
may be mentioned, after Niffer, Bismya, Dhahar, Hammam, Fara, 
Yokha, Umm-el-Aqarib, Tello, and Zerghul. We took notes of the 
geographical position of as many points as possible, using the pris- 
matic compass, and of the diggings at any of them. Reaching 
Merkez, a town at the junction of the Shatt-el-Hai with the Eu- 
phrates, we here crossed to the west side of the Euphrates, and 
visited Mugheir, the ancient Ur of the. Chaldees, which was the 
furthest point south reached by us. Here turning northward we 
passed up the west bank of the Euphrates, back to Hillah, crossing 
the river once on our way to visit the great mound of Warka. In 
this long and anxious trip we visited all the sites of importance, that 
time and strength would allow. The chief ones not seen are Abu- 
Sharein, a little south of Mugheir, an important and very ancient 
ruin, supposed to be the Eridu of the Babylonian Flood story; Sifr 
and Senkereh, both explored by Loftus, and the hitherto unvisited 
Deléhem, a conspicuous and important mound on the edge of the 
Affe} marshes, which we were very sorry not to visit. 
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Having returned to Hillah, we spent several days there recruiting 
and studying the antiquities brought from Babylon by the natives, 
and then returned to Baghdad, on our way turning aside for a more 
careful study of Abu-Habba, opened by Mr. Rassam, and a visit to 
Tel Ibrahim. On March 18th we again left Baghdad for the sea- 
coast, by way of the Euphrates river and Syrian desert, for Damascus 
and Beirut. We first visited Akerkuf, a conspicuous mound near 
Baghdad, and then, on the Euphrates, near the origin of the Sakh- 
lawieh canal, we examined the mound of Sufeira, which I had hoped 
might be the old Sippara, as Abu-Habba does not seem to be more 
than the less important Sippara of the sun. Finding Sufeira to be 
_of no importance, I visited the neighboring mound of Anbar, of 
which I was informed by the Mudir of the village of Sakhlawieh, 
and which, though a place well known in medizeval Arab geography, 
had not been found by modern travellers. I found it an immense 
mound, of the same rank as Niffer and Warka, and I have elsewhere 
more fully described it, and identified it with the old and principal 
Agade and Sippara of Anunit. Here we crossed the Euphrates 
and passed up the western bank, through Hit and Anah to Ed-Deir, 
just above the junction of the Khabir river. Here we struck west- 
ward into the desert, and passed through Erek to Palmyra, where we 
spent five days taking photographs, and copying arid taking impres- 
sions of the Palmyrene inscriptions. From Palmyra we passed 
through Homs (Emesa) and Damascus to Beirut. Our object had 
been to visit personally as many as possible of the important sites 
of Babylonia, and discover what is the hopefulness of further ex- 
ploration and excavation, and what the feasibility of making collec- 
tions of tablets and other objects of ancient art and literature. While 
doing this we would, though forbidden to do any excavating, make 
what explorations were possible. Accordingly, we took bearings 
everywhere with the prismatic compass, to all the mounds in sight, 
added what geographical data it was possible to collect, took photo- 
graphs, and’ carefully examined, so far as time would allow, all the 
mounds we could reach. Some sites of very great importance we 
have seen, never visited before, and have obtained a much better 
idea of the relative importance of those known. The four most 
important mounds of Babylonia are probably Babylon, very much 
the largest of all, then Niffer, Warka, and Anbar. It is remarkable 
that these four, mounds probably represent the four cities of Gen. 
x. 10, founded by Nimrod, Niffer being generally believed to be 
Calneh, Warka Erech, and Anbar, discovered by us, being probably 
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Accad, the Agade or Sippara of Anunit of the Assyrian monuments, 
and the Sepharvaim of the later Scriptures. Of these, only Babylon 
has been very much explored, and that in the most desultory way, 
principally by Arabs, except at the northern portion called Bab-fl. 
Indeed, no clue has yet been found to the major part of the ruins 
of Babylon, their great extent having discouraged explorers. Warka, 
or Erech, has been attacked by Taylor and Loftus, and one of the 
principal constructions exposed, but little more was done. Niffer 
and Anbar are entirely virgin to the explorer’s spade. The excava- 


tion of these places is sure to yield abundant and most important 


results. Of the secondary mounds there are great numbers, and 
some of them are sure to be very fruitful. Among them may be 
mentioned, besides Abu-Habba, already quite thoroughly explored, 
and Birs Nemrid, which has also received much labor; Mugheir, 
where Taylor and Loftus have left much yet to be done; Bismya, 
Dhahar, Hammam, Yokha, Umm-el-Aqarib, Zerghul, and Jabra, not 
one of which has been opened at all, and any one of which may 


give us as valuable results as those obtained by M. de Sarzec at 


Tello. Of all these, two discovered by the Wolfe Expedition invite 
especial attention: Anbar, with its long history extending from the 
earliest mythical period down through the Caliphates, and Umm-el- 
Aqarib, which appears to have been a sacred city of graves from 
ancient times, and which is now marked with visible lines of graves, 
over which are scattered fragments of vases of stone and pottery, 
and numerous flint knives, and sand. We may also mention Jabra, 
on the west of the Euphrates, and a’little north of Anbar, as probably 
a late city of much importance, and the only one where the walls of 
sun-dried bricks are in part still standing. The field for exploration 
will not be exhausted in many years of diligent labor. 
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- The Apostolic Canons, Translated from 
the Ethiopic.’ 





BY PROF. GEORGE H. SCHODDE, PH.D. 





L[ntroduction. 


\ Blees since the discovery and publication of the “Teaching of 

the Twelve Apostles,”’ by Philotheus Bryennius, the researches 
into the oldest church history, and especially into the development 
and growth of ecclesiastical institutions and governments, have re- 
ceived a remarkable impetus. The Didache was soon discovered to 
be of importance not only for its own day and date, but also because 
it was the fountain-head of a class of literature and the original 
source of ideas of church governments and ordinances which later 
in the life and work of the church exhibited such remarkable 
potency, and do even to this day in some of the petrified churches 
of the East, such as, ¢.g., we find in Abyssinia. The final outcome 
of this literature, and the ideas for which it is the bearer, we have 
in the so-called Apostolic Constitutions and the appended Canons. 
The Constitutions proper consist of eight books, the first six forming 
one section, the seventh a second, and the eighth a third, to which 
are added, by way of appendix, Apostolic Canons, eighty-five in all, 
but of which, however, only fifty secured recognition in the Western 
Church. The Didache is found to be the basis of the seventh 
book of these Constitutions.2, With these books must not be con- 
fused the older and more primitive Apostolic Church Order, or the 
Ecclesiastical Canons of the Holy Apostles, found chiefly in Ethiopic 
and’Arabic versions, and also in one Greek manuscript. It consists 
of thirty-five articles, with moral injunctions and ecclesiastical ordi- 





1 Read in.December, 1885. 
2 Cf. the interesting discussion and comparisons of Schaff in his “ Oldest Church 
Manual,” p. 132 sqq., and 259 sqq. 
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nances of various kinds, written as though spoken by the Apostles 
themselves, one or more dicta being assigned to each. This col- 
lection is of high antiquity, and can be regarded as the connecting 
link between the Didache and the Apostolic Constitutions proper.’ 
The Canons, of which we give a translation here,.are not a portion 
of the Apostolic Church Order, or those which Ludolf has published 
in Ethiopic, but are the Ethiopic form of the Canons appended to the 
Apostolic Constitutions. They thus represent one of the shapes in 
which the line of thought on church government, first found expressed 
in the Didache, eventually took under the moulding influence of time, 
nationality, and doctrinal development. And from this standpoint their 
importance must be judged. They constituted a collection which is 
more than a curiosity of literature to the student of church history and 
church government. In the Church of Ethiopia they have had, and 
theoretically still have, canonical authority. The Canons constitute 
a part of the so-called “ Syzodus”’ of this church, which is for them 
virtually a “ Corpus Furis LEcclesiastici,” containing, in addition to 


these Canons, others claiming Apostolic authority, as also the Con- — 


stitutions. This collection, like nearly all the Church literature of 
the Abyssinian Church, is a translation, and in this case from the 
Coptic, in which we have preserved a version of the Canons, in its 
leading features similar to the Ethiopic.? The Ethiopic is really a 
daughter church of the Coptic, and to the present day her Aduna, 
or archbishop, is ordained by the Coptic Church authorities in Cairo. 
The Ethiopic Canons existed only in manuscript form until 1871, 
when Winand Fell, of Cologne, published an edition based on these 
manuscripts, to which he added a Latin version. This little pam- 
phlet is rather rare, and, as this whole class of literature is now being 
subjected to a rigid examination by specialists in the department of 
early ecclesiastical history, and as these Canons are in themselves not 
unimportant literary remains, and, through their connection with the 
other links in the literary chain of which they constitute one, receive 
additional importance, the writer thought a translation of these 
Canons not witnout merit and worth in these times. The discussion 
of their contents, and the elucidation of their contributions to theo- 
logical science, must necessarily be left in the hands of others. 





1 The Ethiopic version of these Orders is published by the learned Ludolf, in 
his Commen. ad hist. Aethiop. p. 314 sqq. Cf. also Schaff Ac. © 

2 This to correct Schaff’s statement on p. 238. 

8 The Coptic version, with translation, was published by Henry Tattam in 1848 
as “The Apostolic Constitution or Canon of the Apostles in Coptic.” 
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Translation. 


In the name of the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit, one 
God. This is the Synod of the Christian Church, which the Apostles 
gave through the hand of Clemens, whom they early had sent. 

; Canon I. Concerning the number of bishops who should take 

part in the ordination of a bishop. A bishop shall be ordained by 
two or by three bishops, but an elder and a deacon and the rest that 
are ordained shall be ordained by one bishop alone. 

Canon II. Concerning the things which shall be brought upon 

the altar. If any bishop or elder brings anything else upon the altar 
of the Lord except that which we have commanded, that they shall 
_ bring and place there as an offering ; should they bring either honey 
~ or milk, or of birds or of beasts anything else than that which our 
‘Lord has commanded, let him be deposed. Nor shall they be 
allowed to bring anything upon the altar except ears of grain and 
grapes in their seasons and the oil of the holy lamps and frankin- 
_ cense at the time of the holy Eucharist. But the other fruits they 
shall send into the house, and they shall belong to the bishop and 
the presbyters ; only they shall not bring them upon the altar. And 
the bishop and the presbyters and the other ordained persons shall 
divide these among themselves. 

Canon III. A bishop or an elder or a deacon shall not reject his 
wife under the pretext of a service of the Lord. But if they have 
rejected [her], let them be separated [from the church] ; and if 
they do not return them and bring them back, let them be deposed. 

Canon IV. Concerning the day on which the Passah should be 
celebrated. If any bishop or elder or deacon celebrates the holy 
Passah with the Jews before day and night are equal [vernal equinox], 
let him be deposed. 

Canon V. A bishop or an elder or a deacon shall not mix in with 
the doings of this world. But if they do this, let them be deposed. 

Canon VI. But if a bishop or one of the priests who does not 
accept the eucharist at the time of the solemnization, mentions a 
reason for this ; and if there is something that made him unworthy, 
let him be forgiven: but if he does not mention a reason, let him 
be deposed ; for he was the leader that there should be sin to the 
people, and has caused them to take offence at him who has brought 
the eucharist, as though he had not brought it in purity. 

Canon VII. Every believer who enters the Christian church and 
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hears the Scriptures, and does not stand while they pronounce the 
prayers and does not receive the holy eucharist — over such an one 
they shall not pray, and it is their duty that he be expelled; for he 
has caused contention and disturbance in the Christian church. 

Canon VIII. And if there is any one who prays with him who 
does not partake of the mysteries, and even if it be at home, let him 
be expelled. 

Canon IX. And they’shall not pray with him who has been ex- 
pelled ; and if one of the priests prays with a priest who has been 
expelled, let him also be expelled. 

Canon X. And if one of the priests or a layman who have been 
expelled goes into a city just as if he had not been expelled, and he 
enters this city without permission [of the bishop] and is ordained, 
then let both he and the one who ordained him be expelled. For 
if he had been driven outside [of the congregation], let him be 
driven out a still greater length of days, for he has lied to the Church 
of God. 

Canon XI. It is not allowed to a bishop to leave his diocese and 
be ordained over another, even if the people should urge him, except 
for the sake of benefit, and [unless] they shall urge him to do this, 
because he will be able to benefit those who are there through the 
word of truth. But this he shall not do of his own account, but 
according to the judgment of many bishops and on account of a 
very strong entreating. 


Canon XII. But if any presbyter or deacon or any one of the 


grade of priests leaves his post and goes to another place and dwells 
at that place a length of time, except by permission of the bishop, 
we order that he forever do not perform his official functions. And 
especially, if the bishop has sent to him to return to his place, and 
he has not listened to him, let him be expelled from his office, and 
let him approach the place where he was as a layman. And if the 
bishop with whom he was receives him as one of the priests, and 
regards this order which we have established as void, let this bishop 
also be expelled as a teacher of the transgression of the law. 

Canon XIII. Concerning him who marries two [women] or a 
widow. He who marries two women, or a concubine after his bap- 
tism, cannot be ordained as a bishop or an elder or a deacon, nor 
shall he at all be numbered with the ordained priests. And he who 
marries a widow, or her who has become suspected, or her who has 
been overpowered, or a harlot, or a female servant, or one who appears 
in the theatre, shall not’ be ordained as a bishop or an elder or a 
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_ deacon, and shall not at all be counted among the ordained priests. 





Or he who dwells with two sisters or with a daughter of his brother, 
shall not be able to become a priest. 

Canon XIV. A priest who becomes security for a man shall be 
deposed. . 

Canon XV. Concerning eunuchs. If any one has become a 
eunuch through men by force, or if they have deprived him of his 
organ in war, or if he has been born thus, and they. deem him worthy, 
let him be ordained as bishop. But if he has castrated himself of his 
own will, he cannot become one of the ordained ; for he has become 
a slayer of himself and an enemy of the creature of God. And if one 
of the ordained castrate his organ, let him be deposed, for he is only 
a slayer of himself. And a layman who castrates himself shall be ex- 
pelled three years, for he is only an enemy of his life. 

Canon XVI. Concerning him who commits fornication or swears — 
; falsely or steals. A bishop or an elder or a deacon who is discovered 
in fornication or in swearing falsely or in theft, shall be deposed, but 
shall not be expelled. For God says that he does not punish twice 
for one crime. | 
' Canon XVII. .And also with reference to the rest of the ordained. 
Those who are readers or psalmsingers, if they enter into the priest- 
hood and desire to marry, let them marry. But we command them 
only that while they are readers they shall marry. But then it shall 
not be possible for them afterwards to be ordained. 

Canon XVIII. Concerning the priests who strike every one. A 
bishop or an elder who strike a Christian or one who does not believe, 
when he has sinned, and seeks by this deed to cause men to fear, we 
command that he be deposed. For the Lord did not command that 
we should do this: for when they struck him, he did not strike ; when 
they reviled him, he did not revile ; and when they afflicted him, he 
did not take vengeance or become angry. 

Canon XIX. Concerning him who is rightly deposed from the 
clerical ranks. If a bishop or an elder or a deacon who has rightly 
been deposed on account of a sin that has become manifest, becomes : 
obstinate, and returns to take possession of his former office, let this 
one also entirely depart from the Christian church. 

Canon XX. Concerning him who has been ordained through 
bribery. If there is a bishop or an elder or a deacon who has taken 
the grade of a priest by bribery, let him be deposed. And let him 
_ who ordained him also be deposed and removed forever from the 
priestly office and let them not associate with him in any respect, just 
as I removed Simon the Magiciam from.me, I, Peter. 
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Canon XXI. Concerning him who calls in aid that he may hold 
the Christian church. If a bishop obtains a position through the as- 
sistance of the princes of this world and rules the Christian church 
through them, let him be removed and deposed, he and all who follow 
him. 


an elder despises a bishop and separates himself from him and builds 
for himself an altar, although no guilt is found in judgment against the 
bishop, and he is right in reference to the service of the Lord, let him 
be deposed ; for he is ambitious for office, and also all the priests who 
follow him, for he is.a rebel. And the laymen who follow him shall 
be expelled. And this shall take place when the bishop shall have 
asked them once and a second time and a third time. - 

Canon XXIII. Concerning the elder or the deacon whom the 
bishop has expelled. If a bishop has expelled an elder or a deacon, 
another bishop shall not allow him to enter again, unless he who has 
expelled him permits it or if he has died. 

Canon XXIV. Let not a strange bishop receive as elder and denen 
those who have been admitted in the lower clergy, except that they 
have the permission of being ordained and associated. And if they 
are preachers of righteousness, let them enter. But if not, then let 
them give them what they desire, and let them not associate with them. 
For there are many such impure ones. 

Canon XXV. It is the duty of the metropolitan bishop to know 
the bishops of the whole province, and it is their duty to know who is 
the first among them, and they shall call him the metropolitan. And 
not shall they undertake an important work without the consent of 
the leader. And each one shall do his work which is his duty accord- 
ing to his office and according to the people who are in his diocese. 
But not even he who has been ordained as metropolitan over them 
shall undertake anything at all, except with the consent of all the 
bishops, and thus they all shall be one association and shall praise the 
Lord through Christ Jesus and the Holy Spirit. And not shall a 
bishop dare to ordain any one outside of his diocese in localities that 
do not belong to him. And if he is found as having done this with- 
out the consent of the head of this place and these villages and 
cities, let him be deposed together with those whom he ordained. 

Canon XXVI. And if one has been ordained as bishop and does 
not instruct nor think concerning the people who have been given to 
him, let him be removed until he learn to instruct. And the same in 
reference to an elder and a deacon. But if he has advanced in his 


Canon XXII. Concerning the elder who despises the bishop. If 
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instruction, and the people do not receive him, and this not on his 
account, but on account of the people, let him remain bishop, but the 
clergy of this city shall be removed, because they have not admonished 
the people. 

Canon XXVII. Let there be a meeting of the bishops twice each 
year, and let them examine concerning the ordinance of the divine 
office and let them explain concerning the heresies and the offences 
which are in the Christian church. And the first meeting shall be in 
the middle of Pentecost and the second meeting on the eighteenth of 
Tekemt [October]. 

Canon XXVIII. Let the bishop take thought for the property of 
the church and let him manage this as one upon whom the Lord is 
looking. And not shall it be his privilege to take anything thereof 
for himself alone as profit ; and not shall he give any property of the 
Lord to the children of his relationship, even if they are poor. And 
not shall it be his privilege to sell the property of the Lord’ on these 
pretexts. 

Canon XXIX. Concerning the consultation of the bishop. No 
elder or deacon shall do anything whatever without the advice of the 
bishop ; for he is the one to whom the people of the Lord have been 
entrusted, and he again it is who will answer for their souls. 

Canon XXX. It should be known what is the private property of 
the bishop, if he has private property ; and it should be known what 
is the property of the Lord, so that when the bishop dies, he can 
control his property and give it to whom he pleases. For it is not 
tight that the property of the bishop should be destroyed on the pre- 
text of the property of the church, especially if he has a wife or chil- 
dren or kindred or servants. For it is not right that the property of 
the church be destroyed because it is unknown what is the property 
of the bishop, nor [is it right] that the property of the bishop and of 
his kindred be destroyed, on the pretext of the property of the church, 
and that these fall into famine and curse over his death. 

Canon XXXI. Concerning the setting of the bishop over the prop- 
erty of the church. We command therefore that the bishop be the 
one who shall have control of the property of the church. For he is 
the one to whom are entrusted the precious souls of men ; what, there- 
fore, is all the property that is given to him, that he should have 
command over it by his will and should feed the poor with it 
through the elders and the deacons in the fear of the Lord and in 
trembling? And he himself shall take for himself of it according 
to his desire, if he is poor in regard to those things which the brethern 
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from afar ask of him who visit him, so that he may not lack those 

things which they ask of him. For it is a law of God that those who 

serve at the altar shall also be sustained from the altar; for the sol- 

diers of a king will not fight against his enemies while supporting — 
themselves. 

Canon XXXII. Concerning those who frequent theatrical plays. 
A bishop or an elder or a deacon who frequents the theatre or wan- 
ders arcund or becomes intoxicated, shall cease doing so; but if not, 
he shall be expelled. Sub-deacons and readers and psalm-singers, if 
they do this deed, shall cease ; but if not, they shall be expelled; and 
thus also the laymen. A bishop or an elder or a deacon who knows 
of one that frequents and does not cease, is in duty bound to prevent 
him ; but if not, he shall be deposed. 

Canon XXXIII. A bishop or an elder or a deacon who attends 
the baptism of the heretics or their celebration of the Eucharist, we 
command that he shall be deposed. For what communion has Christ 
with Satan; or what part have believers with those who do not 
believe ? 

Canon XXXIV. Concerning the condition of him who regards 
marriage as impure. But if a bishop or an elder or a deacon or one 
of the ordained priests refuse to marry or to eat meat or to drink wine, 
and it is not on account of temperance, but because these are impure 
(although the Scriptures establish all these things as good and God 
created man male and female), and such an one thus blasphemes, let 
him cease ; but if not, let him be deposed, and let him depart from 
the Christian church: and thus also in the case of a layman. 

Canon XXXV. Concerning the deposing of him who does not — 
receive those who have repented of their sins. If a bishop or an elder 
or a deacon is not willing to receive him who has repented of his sins, 
let him be deposed ; for he grieves the heart of our Lord who says, 
that there will be joy in heaven over one sinner that repents. 

Canon XXXVI. If a bishop or an elder or a deacon will not eat . 
a little meat and drink a small measure of wine during the festival days, 
and in secret considers these things wrong, and thus becomes a cause 
of offence to the people, let him be deposed. 

Canon XXXVII. If one of the priests has been found eating or 
drinking in a place of public resort, let him be removed, except if it 
be in an inn for strangers on account of the needs of travel. And if 
one of those ordained curses a bishop, let him be deposed; for it is 
said, “Thou shalt not curse the leader of thy people.” And if one of 
the lower clergy curses an elder or a deacon, let him be expelled. 
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And if one of the priests ridicules a person that is deaf or lame or 
_ blind or deformed at his feet, let him be expelled ; and thus also in 
the case of a layman, if he does this. 

Canon XXXVIII. Concerning the bishop or elder who does not 
_ teach the people to serve the Lord. A bishop or an elder who neg- 

_ lects the clergy and the laity and does not teach them the service of 

the Lord, let him be removed ; and if he continues in his neglect, let 
_ him be deposed. 
Canon XXXIX. If a bishop or an elder is neglectful in reference 
to him who is poor from among the clergy, and he does not make 
_ him his equal by giving to him according to his desire, let him be 
_ removed. And if he continues in his neglect, lét him be deposed like 
him who slays his brother. 

Canon XL. If there is one who spreads the writings which heretics 
- in falsehood have written, and brings them into the Christian church 
as holy writings, in order to entrap the people and the clergy, let 

him be deposed. 

Canon XLI. Concerning the priest whom the people convict of 
fornication or something else. If there is a dispute among the be- 
lievers with regard to the fornication or luxurious life or other fault 
{of a priest], and if they convict him, he shall no longer be among the 

clergy. 
~ Canon XLII. Concerning the denial of Christ and the denial of 
the dignity of the priesthood. If any of the clergy denies on account 
of the fear of man, either of the Jews or of the gentiles or of the here- 
tics, and if it is the name of Christ which he has denied, let him be 
removed. And if it is the name of the priesthood, let him be deposed. 
And if he repents, they shall receive him, and he shall enter as a 
layman. 

Canon XLIII. If a bishop or an elder or a deacon or one of the 
ordained clergy eats meat in which there is the blood of its life, or 
which has not been slaughtered, or of which an animal has been biting, 
or which has been found dead, let him be deposed, as the law com- 
mands in regard to this. And if he be a layman, let him be expelled. 

Canon XLIV. If any of the clergy has been discovered as fasting 
on the Lord’s day or on the Sabbath day, except on the great Sabbath 
day alone which is the Passah, let him be deposed. 

Canon XLV. If one of the clergy or a layman enters the synagogue 
_ of the Jews or the place of the heretic in order to pray, let the priest 
be deposed and the layman be expelled. 

Canon XLVI. Concerning him who strikes a man until he dies 
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and him who overpowers a virgin. If a priest has a quarrel with 
another and strikes him, and he dies, let him be deposed on account 
of the hardness of his heart ; and in the case of a iayman, let him be 
expelled. And if a layman has destroyed a virgin before she has 
been promised, and has cohabited with her, let him be expelled. 
And he shall not marry another, but he shall abide with her whom he 
has forced, even if she is poor and deformed. : 

Canon XLVII. Concerning him who is ordained a second time. 
If a bishop or an elder or a deacon has been ordained a second time, 
let him be deposed, as also the one who ordained him; unless indeed 
it is certain that they have been ordained by heretics, for it will never 
be that they who have been baptized or ordained by such men will 
become believers [2.e., church members] or clergy. 

Canon XLVIII. Concerning him who does not fast in the forty 
days and on the fourth and on the sixth. If a bishop or an elder or 
a deacon or a reader or a psalm-singer does not fast in the holy forty 
days and on the fourth and the sixth, let him be deposed, except if 
illness of body prevents him ; and in the case of a layman, let him be 
expelled. 

Canon XLIX. If a bishop or an elder or a deacon or any of the 
clergy fasts with the Jews or celebrates the Passah with them or accepts 
from them the gifts of their festival, leaven or whatever is like it, let 
him be deposed ; and in the case of a layman, let him be expelled. 
And if a layman brings oil or lamps into the temple of the gentiles or 
the synagogue of the Jews, let him be expelled. 

Canon L. Concerning him who steals the oil or the wax or any- 
thing that is the property of the church. If any of the clergy steals 
the wax belonging to the church, or the oil, let him be deposed, and 
what he has stolen he shall refund fivefold. Silver vessels and clothes, 
if they have been seen a few days, no man shall take from them for 
himself alone anything ; for this action is a sin. And he who does this 
shall be expelled, and they shall punish him, 

Canon LI. Concerning the bishop whom they have accused [of a 
crime]. When believing, truthful and good men have accused a_ 
bishop, it is necessary that he be called before the bishops. And if 
he comes and confesses his sins, they shall again take him and pass 
over him a judgment which is just. And if they call him and he 
does not come, they shall call him a. second time, and two bishops shall 
go as messengers to him; and if he again does not obey, they shall” 
call him a third time and shall again send two bishops to him as 
messengers. And if he does not obey, and is rebellious and does not 
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come, those shall pass judgment over him who have been assembled 
according to what is right, that he shall be as one whom they have 
convicted, because he has fled from judgment. 

Canon LII. That they shall not listen to the testimony of a here- 
tic against a bishop, and shall not listen to a single person. The 
testimony of a heretic shall not be received against a bishop, and the 
_ testimony of a single person shall not be received; for “ everything 
shall stand by the mouth of two and three.”’ Nor shall it be lawful 


_ for a bishop to bestow the office of bishop upon his brother or his son 


or his kindred, nor shall he ordain whomsoever he pleases; for it is 
not right that the episcopal dignity shall be inherited: nor shall he 


_ give away the property of the Lord for the sake of the will of men, 





for it is not allowed to make the church of Christ an inheritance. 

For if they do thus, and thus take to themselves of the office, they 
_ will be as though they were naught ; and [the guilty one] himself shall 
be condemned by a punishment. He who is one-eyed or lame in his 
foot and is worthy of the episcopal honor, shall be ordained. Fora 
defect of the body does not corrupt him, but a defect of the soul 
[does]. A deaf and a blind man, however, shall not be ordained as 
a bishop, not as being unclean, but less the property of the church 
be scattered. He who is possessed of a devil shall not be ordained, 
and he shall not pray with the believers. And if he is purified, they 
shall admit him; and if he be worthy, he may be ordained as one of 
the clergy. 

Canon LIII. He who has lately been baptized shall not be or- 
dained as a bishop. He who has come from among the gentiles, or 
has been living in sins and has been baptized, shall not be ordained 
as bishop at once; nor is it allowed that he who has not been tried, 
shall become the teacher of other men, but he shall become this by 
the grace of God. _ Nor shall it be allowed the bishop that he shall 
gather and accumulate wealth, but he shall be found to be a servant of 
the church ; but if not, he shall not perform episcopal functions. 
“There is no one who can serve two masters,” according to the com- 
mand of our Lord. And we command that no servant shall be 
ordained but with the consent of his master, lest his master be offended, 
for in this way the families are diminished. If ever there is found a 
servant in his time who is worthy of the station of ordination, as there 
has appeared to us Onesimus, and his master sets him free and lets 
him go forth from his family, let him be ordained. 

Canon LIV. A bishop or an elder or a deacon who connects him- 
self with the army, and desires to perform these two offices, that he 
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should follow a human calling and the priestly calling, let him be ex- 
pelled. For it is said: Give unto the Lord that which is the Lord’s, 
and unto the king that which is the king’s. He who despises the king 
or the magistrate, except with justice, him they shall punish ; if it be 
one of the clergy, he shall be deposed, and if a layman, he shall be 
expelled. 

Canon LV. Concerning which books of the Old and of the New ~ 
[Testaments] are to be received in the Christian church. And these 
books shall all be sacred and honored to the clergy and laity. toe 
these indeed are of the Old Testament : ‘ 

Canon LVI. The writings of Moses: Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers, Deuteronomy ; Joshua, the son of Nun; Judges; Ruth; 
four books of Kings, of which the first and the second are one book, 
the third and the fourth one book; two books of Chronicles; first 
and second Ezra; one book of Job; Esther; Tobit ; Ecclesiastes ; 
one hundred and fifty psalms of David; the proverbs of Solomon ; 
Ecclesiasticus ; the Song of Songs ; the twelve minor prophets ; Isaiah ; 
Jeremiah ; Daniel; Ezekiel. These [writings] teach your children. — 
Besides these: the wisdom of Solomon; Judith; three books of 
Kufalé [Book of Jubilees]; Jesus the son of Sirach, the very wise. 
Then also the books of the new law: four gospels: Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, John ; Acts of the Apostles ; two letters of Peter; three letters 
of John; one letter of James; one letter of Jude; fourteen letters of 
Paul; the Apocalypse or Vision of John ; two letters of Clemens. :. 

Canon LVII. Concerning the Canons of the Apostles. Thiswe 
command you, O bishops, in reference to the Synodus: for if ye listen 
to it, ye shall be saved and delivered, and there shall be peace unto 
you forever. But if ye do not obey this and do not receive whatis 
in this, [the Lord] will scorn you, and there shall be sadness in your 
midst forever, and afterwards ye shall meet with the judgment which_ 
ye deserve on account of your transgression. And may God, the 
only one, and his only begotten Son, and the Holy Spirit, the Maker 
of all Creation, give unto each one of you peace, and may he help 
you with all good things, and may ye not faint, but be ye without stain, 
having no sin. And may he make you worthy of a place in eternal 
life, through his Son whom he loves, our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Living one, the Savior, to whom is glory with the Father and with 
the Holy Spirit to all eternity, Amen. This is the Synodus of the 
Apostles, which we have sent with Clemens, and glory [be] to God 
to all eternity, Amen. 
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Should TI 4¢ Translated “ Mealoffering” ? 


"We BY PROF. W. J. BEECHER, D.D. 












HE translation should be “tribute-offering,” or some equiva- 
lent term, and not meal-offering, or meat-offering, or food- 

~ offering, or any other term of that sort. 

First, the word "}]3?) means tribute, and does not mean meal 

_ or food or meat. There is as much reason for translating = abla) 

Fi “flesh- -offerings instead of peace-offerings, as for translating P73 

_ meal-offering. 

Secondly, a meal-offering or food-offering is properly an offering 
4 _ of meal or of food. But offerings either of meal or of food were 
__ made in several forms, and not in the form of the |P[5?9 exclusively. 

Thirdly, the terms meal-offering, or food-offering, do not lend 
themselves to the other uses of the word FR3f%§, as a word for 
. ice The offerings of Cain and Abel, for example, were tribute- 
offerings, but they were not meal-offerings. It was not as an offering 
_ of meal, but as a tribute-offering, that the {3% of Jehovah was 
discredited by the conduct of the sons of Eli. The fact that 
malaria is used as the generic name of the daily evening sacrifice 
is to be similarly accounted for. 
Fourthly, the term tribute-offering suggests the ethical idea of this 
_ form of sacrifice, while the term meal-offering does not. 





_ Note on the Proper Paragraph Division in 1 Chron. 


XXIX. 22. 
BY PROF. W. J. BEECHER, D.D. 


Tue English Revised Bible makes a paragraph division at the 
middle of the first verse of the fourth"chapter of 1 Samuel. This is 
evidently correct, and throws great light on the whole context. An 
equally evident, and even more important instance of the same kind, 
_ though one not recognized in the revision, is to be found in 1 Chron. 
_ xxix. 22. The passage is as follows : — 
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“ And David said to all the assembly: ‘Bless ye, pray, Jehovah 
your God’; and all the assembly blessed Jehovah.... And they 
sacrificed to Jehovah sacrifices, and offered up burnt offerings to 
Jehovah, to the morrow of that day, . . . and sacrifices abundantly 
for all Israel. And they ate and drank before Jehovah in that day, 
with great joy.” 

Here the paragraph properly ends, and with it ends the account of 
what occurred on that occasion. The next sentence begins a fresh 
narrative, a narrative of something which occurred on some subse- 
quent occasion : — 

“ And they made Solomon the son of David king a second time, 
and anointed him for chieftain to Jehovah, and Zadok for priest. 
And Solomon sat upon the throne of Jehovah for king, instead of 
David his father, . . . while all the captains and the heroes and also 
all the sons of the King David gave hand under Solomon the king.” 

In the absence of the paragraph division, the impression commonly 
made is that this second making of Solomon king occurred at the 
time of the meeting of the great assembly described in the previous 
verses ; the true paragraphing brings out the fact that his being made 
a second time was on some subsequent occasion, and therefore, that 
the occasion of the great assembly just described was that of his 
being made king the first time. Some reasons for paragraphing thus 
are the following : — v9 ons 

1. Independently of all parallel accounts, this paragraphing makes 
the best sense. The statement, “And they ate and drank before 
Jehovah in that day, with great joy” makes a rounded and fitting 
close for a paragraph. The following statement that they made 
Solomon king a second time is closely connected with what follows 
it; and what follows has no necessary connection with the great 
assembly which has just been described, and the sacrificial feast with 
which it closed. 

2. In other similar accounts, the sacrificial feast is ordinarily 
mentioned as the last thing, taking place after the important business 
of the occasion has been transacted. The paragraphing proposed 
makes this a case under the ordinary rule, instead of a reasonless 
exception. If it was on this occasion that Solomon was made king 
the second time, we may be sure that the record of this important 

business would precede that of the sacrificial eating and drinking. 
3. The proposed paragraph division is attended by a sudden 
change in the linguistic character of the narrative. What precedes, 
through many verses, is pure Hebrew, carefully written ; what follows, 
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__ beginning with its first statement, has Lamedh with the accusative, 
and is otherwise unclassical. 

_ 4. The paragraph following the proposed ‘a etisn: telling how 
_ Solomon was made king a second time, while Zadok became priest 
_—in some different sense from that in which he had previously been 
_ priest—and the captains and the heroes and the sons of David 
_ “gave hand under Solomon the king,” is evidently a summary of the 
' _ account given in the first chapter of 1 Kings. It follows that the 
anointing of Solomon described in that chapter was his being made 
king the second time ; his being made king the first time was his 
being proclaimed biter at the great assembly described in 1 Chronicles. 
y See especially 1 Chron. xxiii. 1 and xxix. 1. Merely to notice this is 
_ to harmonize the accounts in Kings and in Chronicles, for this part 
_ of the history, and in many other ways to throw light on the history 
re of the later years of David. 








The Revised Version of Dan. ix. 24-27. 
E & _ BY PROF. FREDERICK GARDINER, D.D. 


In connection with the notes given on some points of the Revision 
of the Old Testament, attention may be called to another passage. 
It is well known that according to the traditional and general inter- 
pretation of Dan. ix. 24-27, this prophecy of the ‘Seventy weeks”’ 
has been referred to the Messiah, and that the expression in vs. 27, 
translated in the A.V., “He shall confirm the covenant with many 
for one week: and in the midst of the week he shall cause the sac- 
_ rifice and the oblation to cease,” has been referred to the earthly 

_ ministry of Christ.and the short period immediately following in 
__ which the new covenant was proclaimed only to the chosen people, 
before the doors of the Church were opened to the Gentiles ; and 

that the phrase, “in the midst of the week,” indicates the time of 
the death upon the cross, when “the sacrifice and the oblation ” 
was caused to cease through its being supplanted by the one all- 
sufficient sacrifice. On the other hand, many writers have proposed 
to interpret the whole passage of Antiochus Epiphanes, and to refer 
this clause to his profanation of the temple and altar which 
continued just three and a half years, or “for the half of a week.” 
The revisers appear to have indicated a preference for the lat- 
ter interpretation, and in fact it is the almost necessary inter- 
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pretation of their translation, “and for the half of the week he 2 


shall cause the sacrifice and the oblation to cease.” The Hebrew _ 
is Mt PSsw? VISWM Wr! translated in the LXX kai &y 7G 
jploe Ts ~BSopddos x.7.\. Of course the choice between the 
translations turns upon the meaning of "3§Pq}. - The word itself is Z 
quite capable of either sense, and is frequently rendered in both 
ways in the A.V. and the Revision alike. As examples, the transla- 5 
tion in the midst is retained by the revisers in Jer. xvii. 11; Zech. 
xiv. 4. In later Hebrew, in the Masoretic notes at the end of ‘the ‘z 
several books, it is the ordinary word for “ the middle.” The choice” a 
of translation in Dan. ix. 27 must be determined by the interpreta- 
tion of the prophecy. Fidelity to the Hebrew did not require * 
change in the Authorized Version, which is sustained by the ee ee 


Cy 
2 
- 





Kivi and yivona with Participles in the New 
Testament. 


BY PROF. G. H. SCHODDE, PH.D. 


cpahidciion. iva by the New Testament writers, no syntactical os 
ied of Biblical Greek is more striking than the construction of 
eiui, and less frequently of yivoua:, in connection with a participle, as 
auxiliary verbs, or at least with the virtual force of auxiliary verbs. — 
The instances in which this occurs are so frequent, especially in the © t 
gospels and the Acts, that the mere mention of the fact will suffice 
to make clear what is meant. <s 

An analysis of the cases here under consideration shows that not 
in all instances is the auxiliary force of the verb equally pronounced. — BS 
The clearest instances are those where «z/ is used with the participle _ 
as a mere circumlocution for a finite form of the verb. Thus, eg. — 
with the pres. part. éort zpocavarAnpotsa ... Kal reptooedovea, 2 Cor. 
ix. 12; much more frequently of the imperfect and aorist, as jv 
area Mark x. 32; sit kabevdur, iv. 233 Hoav ral panes Luke v. 
173 hv éxBddAwv, Xi. : then of the future, as éoovrat wimrovres, — 
Mark xiii. 25 ; or with oe perfect, as jv éords for the aorist; and 
bid frequently with the part. perf. pass., as jv 9 émvypady exeyeypap- 2 
pevn, Mark xv. 26, etc. 

Somewhat different from these instances are those where the writer _ 
evidently intended that this construction is to express continued or 
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habitual action, and thus gives to the participle more of a predicate 
value, ¢.g. jv Kyptacwv, Mark i. 36, Luke iv. 44; joav vyortevovres, 
Mark ii. 18; joav cvAAadotvres, Mark g, 2, etc. Cf. on this con- 
struction the grammars of Winer, § 45, 5, and especially Buttmann, 
§ 144, 24-12, as also Grimm’s edition of Wilkius, C/avis Novi 
Testament, under «ip! II. 4. 

The use of an auxiliary verb, or of a verb in an auxiliary sense, 
seems, at first glance, to be so un-Greek in character, that the reader 
will naturally think of tracing this peculiarity of New Testament Greek 
_ to some extraneous source. Especially will this be the case when he 
recalls to mind that the language of Palestine in Christ’s day, the 
idiom in which the New Testament writers undoubtedly did their 
thinking, and the moulding influences of which, whether this was 
consciously done or not, is seen in many peculiarities of this branch 
of Hellenistic Greek, had developed this construction to a remark- 
able degree, and allowed it even to usurp the place of the finite verb. 
But yet this construction was not alien to the Greek genius, although 
it is found but rarely in the classical literature extant. Greek gram- 
marians and lexicographers agree that this construction does at times 
occur in the best of Greek authors. Cf. the exhaustive grammar of 
Kriiger, § 56, t sqq., who cites also the verb trdpyw as used in this 
manner, especially by Demosthenes; then, Hadley-Allen, § 981; 
Winer, § 45, 5, and Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon, under «iyi B. 2, for 
such examples. An examination of these passages shows that while 
some of them would admit of another and different interpretation, 
yet in the majority of cases we have here the same grammatical 
phenomenon that we find so much more frequently in the pages of 
the New Testament, and that the verb «ii is to all intents and pur- 
poses an auxiliary verb. 

But when we ask the next question, namely, why the New Testa- 
ment writers, at least some of them, make such frequent use of a 
construction which was of such rare occurrence in classical Greek, 
the answer undoubtedly is to be found in the fact that in their times 
the Semitic tongues had already made this idiom a matter of every- 
day usage among the people, both in speaking these tongues as 
also in employing the Greek as the learned language of the times. 
In Old Testament Hebrew this construction is also much more the 
exception than the rule. The most satisfactory discussion of the use 
of "7 with the participle in this sense is found in Ewald’s /ed. 
Grammatik, § 168, c.2, who cites such passages as Gen. xxxvii. 2 ; Zech. 
iii, 3; Jobi. 14 f.; 2 Sam. iii. 6; 1 Kings xii.6; Deut. ix. 7 ; xxii. 24; 
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Ps. x. 143 cxxii. 2, and others. Cf. also Gesenius Thesaurus, sub Sg 
verbo, 3, aa, and Gesenius-Kautzsch, Grammank, § 134, 2,¢. Amo ng ¢ 
the extra-Hebraic tongues this construction seems to have been ig 

common, at least at a later date. In Biblical Aramaic it occurs 4 ' 
and again. In Kautzsch’s recently published grammar of Bibl ical 
Aramaic, § 76, 2 f. (p. 139), is found a classification and full discus- 
sion of the instances found in Ezra and Daniel. The early adoption 
of this construction in Hellenistic Greek is seen from the fact th 
the Septuagint translation has it as a fixed usus loguendi, as is a 
the case in the Targumic and Talmudic idioms. Cf. the exemple 
Buxtorf, Lexicon Chaldicum, etc., under SP} or RY. In t | 
Syriac, or East Aramaic, a dialect 1 in kind virtually identical with os 


than that of <iz/ in the Greek New Testament. - 

In the South Semitic languages virtually ‘ih same construction s 
found, but with the marked peculiarity that here the participle us 
with the auxiliary verb is supplanted by some form of the z 
finitum. In Arabic the equivalent of }°} or "| is not use 
its place is taken by Aéna (Heb. j=), and this verb is - 


used with the perfect and the imperfect of the verb in an auxi 
sense, just as are auxiliary verbs in’ the English and other mor 
languages. Cf. Wright’s Arabic Grammar, Vol. IT. §§ 3, 9, 10. 
the Ethiopic the copulative verb is Aa/ava, which is generally used wi 
the imperfect of the verb to express a continued action in the futu 
like amaturus est, but frequently also in a purely auxiliary mann 
Cf. Dillman’s LE thiopische Grammatik, § 88, 2 (p. 138 sq.). : 
The facts here stated seem to show conclusively that the use — 
of this peculiar construction in the New Testament is capable of a ae 
good historical and philological explanation; that it is at least not 
un-Greek in its character, but was probably developed to its exten- 
sive employment by the influence of the Semitic way of thinkin 
to which the New Testament writers were given. 
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A Criticism of Some Passages in Lsaiah which are- 
interpreted by the Late $. B. Alexander, D.D., as 
predicting the Messiah. 

BY REV. R. P. STEBBINS, D.D. 


Le 


Cuap. iv. 2: “In that day shall the BRANCH of the Lorp be 
beautiful and glorious, and the fruit of the earth shall be excellent and 
_ cgmely for them that are escaped of Israel.” Dr. Alexander con- 
~ tends that this passage refers to the Messiah, (1) because the word 
7 Poy: branch, is used for the Messiah in Jer. xxiii. 5, xxxiii. 15 ; Zech.. 
iii. 8, vi. 12; (2) because the adjunct Jehovah, branch of Jehovah, 
shows that the “ branch” is the offspring of Jehovah as the parallel 
line shows that,“ fruit” is the offspring of the earth, the first showing 
his “ divine,” the last his “ human nature.” 

Respecting the first argument it may be replied: (1) that Zsazah 
never uses PUPS (dranch) for the Messiah. In Chap. xi. 1, another 
word, “Pq, is used ; and also, “x2: translated vod and branch in 


the common version. In Chap. lili. 2, the original words rendered 
_ “tender plant” and “root” are different from either of those 
~ mentioned. (2) The word Fy~§X (4ranch) means produce of the 
earth, harvest in Hosea, viii. 7. The same meaning is found in Gen. 
xix. 25, Ezek. xvi. 7, Ps. Ixv. 10; and as it is never used in Isaiah 
for the Messiah, unless in this place, and as it is used once in Chap. 
Ixi. r1, for produce of the earth, the connection and adjuncts must 
determine which of the two meanings given it has in this place. 

The connection favors the same meaning as in Chap. Ixi. 11. It 
is elsewhere the constant teaching of Isaiah and the other prophets 
that after the people had been punished by the Lord they would be 
blessed more abundantly than they ever had been before. The 
earth would then yield for them its increase, and more certainly and 
luxuriantly than previously. Now this verse is the commencement . 
of a description of the blessings which will ensue after Jehovah has 
visited the nation in his displeasure. 

The connection also favors the interpretation that by PU/SN, zncrease 
or produce of the earth was meant. Nor do the adjuncts oppose this 
interpretation ; they rather favor it. ‘The increase of Jehovah” may 
mean wonderful, abundant increase, ag the “trees of Jehovah” and. 

- “mountains of Jehovah” mean lofty trees, great mountains; or it 
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may mean the increase which Jehovah gives. Either of these mean- 
ings is to the purpose and admissible by the laws of language. 


Nor do the adjectives “beautiful and glorious” as applied to this — 


abundant production of the earth, or as Dr. Alexander translates, 
“for honor and for glory,” oppose this view. They also rather con- 
firm it. For if, when the land was desolate and brought forth no 
fruit it was a “reproach,” and caused the nations to distrust the 
power of Jehovah, certainly when it was “covered with flocks and 
clothed with corn” it would be “ for honor and for glory.” 


The parallel line also strongly favors this view, “and the fruit of 


the earth shall be comely and excellent for them that are escaped of 
Israel.” “‘ Fruit of the earth” is never used of persons or a person 
anywhere in the Bible. Why should it be taken from its obvious 
meaning and be forced to signify the “human nature ”’ of Christ? 

The remark, that “dranch and $¥chovah stand related to each 
other in the same way as /ruct and earth, and as the latter phrase 
means the offspring of the earth, so the first must mean the offspring 
of Jehovah, an expression which can only be applied to persons,” is 
incorrect. The /rwi¢ of the earth is in no such sense the offspring 
of the earth as to be another earth, but something very unlike it; 
so the “branch” or “ zucrease,” as it should be rendered, “of 
Jehovah” is not another Jehovah, but something very unlike him. 
I think I have given the true meaning of the prophet; there is no 
‘reference to the Messiah in the passage. 


II. 


The Messianic character of the prediction in Chap. vii. 14-16 is 
strongly asserted by the late Professor Alexander. He says “there is 
no ground, grammatical, historical, or logical, for doubt as to the main 
point, that the church in all ages has been right in regarding this 


passage as a signal and explicit prediction of the miraculous concep- _ 


tion and nativity of Christ.” This is pretty strongly stated, and 
implies or asserts that many critics who have universally been sup- 
posed not to doubt without, at least, some reason, are very weak- 
minded. I propose to examine this passage, and the criticism whose 
truth is so strongly stated. 

In the common version the passage reads thus: “Therefore [since 
you, King Ahaz, decline to ask a sign from Jehovah that Rezin and 
Pekah shall not prevail against Jerusalem] the Lord himself shall 
give you a sign; Behold a virgin shall conceive, and bear-a son, 
and shall call his name Immanuel. Butter and honey shall he eat, 


Ee, oe 
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(that [until] he may know) when he knoweth to refuse the evil, 
and choose the good. For before the child shall know to refuse the 
evil, and choose the good, the land that thou abhorrest shall be for- 
_ saken of both her kings.” 

The common objection made to referring this prophecy to Christ 
is, that a child to be born seven hundred years afterward could be 
no sign to Ahaz that Jerusalem would not be taken by the approach- 
‘ing army. ‘To this Professor Alexander replies that if a child was 
to be born to occupy the throne of David any time thereafter, it 
would be proof that the kingdom would not be overthrown.” . This 
may be, but it would not prove that Ahaz might not be overcome, 
Jerusalem be taken, and these kings for a time make the land a spoil 
and desolation; and ¢#zs was what filled Ahaz with terror. ° To 
remove this terror was the sign given ; and the presumption therefore 
is that it was something then to transpire. This presumption is con- 
firmed by the connection, for it is said that notwithstanding this rescue 
from Rezin and Pekah, the Lord would bring upon him and his people 
and his father’s house, days such as had not been since Ephraim de- 
parted from Judah, even the king of Assyria. What then was this 
sign? It was, that a young female there present should bear a son, 
and that, before he should have learned to choose the good, and 
refuse the evil, the land of Syria and Israel, over which Rezin and 
Pekah ruled, should become desolate ; be overcome by the enemy, 
and their kingdoms destroyed. Such is the obvious meaning of this 
prophecy. Is there anything to awaken a doubt that it is not the 
correct meaning ? 

Dr. Alexander does not lay as much stress upon the word “ virgin,” 
spn ty as many commentators have done, for he says that it does 
not imply necessarily that she would not be married and thus the 
birth be in the ordinary course of nature, though it is rendered by 
the connection extremely improbable. Still he insists that a “ virgin 
or unmarried woman is designated as distinctly as she could be by a 
single word.” ‘This may be questioned. When the “tests of vir- 
ginity”’ are spoken of in Deut. xxii. 14-23, ‘the word sy bg pm is 
invariably used; so also Judges xi. 37, 38, Ezek. xxiii. 3, 8, Lev. 
xxi. 13, 14; and the word is mever used in but one instance of a 
married person, and then poetically. Joeli. 8. The word =psinyy 
means of marriageable age,.and not necessarily unmarried. As far 
as the word used is concerned there can no argument be drawn that 
the time for the child to be born was not even then very near, so that 
Dr. John Pye Smith thinks she was the “ wife of Ahaz.” 
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The name “Immanuel” is also supposed, by Dr. Alexander, to 
furnish support to his interpretation. Although he admits that “it 
might be used to signify God’s providential presence merely,” he still 
thinks, that when we take into view other prophecies, especially “ that 
remarkable expression of Isaiah’s contemporary, the prophet Micah, 
(v. 1), until the time that she which travaileth hath brought forth, 
immediately following the promise of a ruder, to be born in Bethle- 
hem, but whose goings forth have been of old, from everlasting, the 
balance of probabilities preponderates” in favor of a “personal ” 
presence, a “ miraculous conception and nativity.” 

But the selection made from Micah is not appropriate to the pur- 
pose for which it is quoted. The translation given would imply that 
the being here to be born was eternal, “ from everlasting.” The true 
rendering is as follows: ‘ Whose origin is from the ancient age from 
the days of old”; that is, he is a descendant of Jesse, a family of 
ancient date. ‘The words rendered “from everlasting,” ‘pS595 


549), are never thus rendered except in this passage,— Micah vii. 14, _ 


“Let the flocks feed in Bashan and Gilead as in the days of old.” 
So also Is. Ixiii. 9, 11, Mal. iii. 4, Deut. xxxii.7. The passage, there- 
fore, has no reference to the Messiah. 


One more reason given by Dr. Alexander for not accepting the — 


obvious meaning as the real one is, that “we read in the gospel of 
Matthew, that Jesus Christ was actually born of a virgin, and that all 
the circumstances of his birth came to pass that this very prophecy 
might be fulfilled,’ and Dr. Alexander further declares that it “is im- 
possible to prove the existence of any quotation, in a proper sense 
[z.e., in a sense implying that the writer referred to had the object in 
view which the writer making the quotation applies his words to] 
if this be not one.” This last remark may be very true, and yet the 
inference to be made may be directly opposite to the one that the 
writer intended. It may prove that you cannot determine by 
the form of quotation that it is a prophecy of the event to which it is 
applied in the quotation, and not that the event is certainly the one in 
the prophet’s mind, because his words‘are applied to it. The truth 
is: “Vo one of the formulas of citation furnishes any conclusive 
reason in favor of considering the texts quoted as predictions.” The 
last pillar of the structure falls. The obvious meaning of this 


prophecy is the true meaning. Christ was not referred to by the — 


prophet, but a child to be born in the time of Ahaz. ‘The language 
used by the prophet was appropriate to describe the birth of Christ, 
and the Evangelist uses it for that purpose. 


' fs 
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Psalm ii. 
BY PROF. T. H. RICH, D.D. 


(Zhe Seer.) 


Way do the nations rage, 

And peoples plot an idle thing ! 

Kings of the earth array themselves, 

And princes have in consultation sat, 

Against Jehovah, and against his Christ : 
“Come ! let us burst their bonds asunder, 
And hurl from us their twisted tords !” 


( Fehovah.) 


Who dwelleth in the heavens doth laugh ; 
The Lord doth mock at them. 
Then shall He to them in his anger speak, 
And disconcert them in his wrath : 
“But I have set my king 
On Zion, mountain of my holiness.” 


(The Divine King.) 
I fain would tell of a decree ! 
Jehovah said to me: “Thou art my Son, 
This day have 7 begotten thee ; 
Ask of me, and I will nations give for thine inheritance, 
And for thy possession, the remotest bounds of earth. 
Thou shalt rule them with a rod of iron; 
Like a potter’s vessel, them to pieces dash,” 


(Zhe Seer.) 
And now, O kings, be wise ! 
Admonished be, O judges of the earth ! 
Serve ye Jehovah reverently, 
And tremblingly rejoice. 
Kiss the Son, lest he angry be, 
And ye perish by the way ; 
- For his anger suddenly may burn. 
The blessedness of all who hide in Him ! 
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A Shipyard tu Ancient Issus. ye 
BY REV. W. H. WARD, D.D., LL.D. 


Tue modern town of Hit, the ancient Issus, visited by the Wolfe 


Expedition, affords an existing illustration of.a shipyard of the e. 


type of that where Noah built his ark. A dozen or more boats, of — 


the general shape and size of canal boats, were seen there in process i 7 


of construction. They are built close to the bank of the Euphrates, 

of rough branches, never more than two or three inches thick, tied - 
together into a frame, then covered with straw ropes, and pitched _ 
without and within with pitch. The bitumen is brought in baskets, — 


on the backs of donkeys, from the bitumen springs two miles off, 
where it rises to the surface of the salt water. It is then heated in 


rude furnaces over a fire fed with bitumen, then mixed with sand, 
and is spread hot over the straw, making a strong, firm boat, the chief 
boat used on the river. A smaller boat is made perfectly round, like 
a tub, and large enough to hold about two men. 





On the Use of nai in Hebrews x. 38. 
BY PROF. D. R. GOODWIN, D,D., LL.D. 


THE verse reads as follows (Tisch.) : — 


2 A i 


“O 82 dixatds pov éx wicrews Cyoerat, kat édy broorelgran ovK evdokel 
H Woxy pov ev aire. 
This is a citation from the Septuagint of Habakkuk ii, 4, which — 
reads as follows (Vat. Ms.) :— 2 i 


‘Edy dbrooreiAntar ovk evdoxel ) Wyn pov ev aitd, 6 dé Sixawos ex all 


mioreds ov Cnoera. : 

The passage consists of two clauses. In the first édy, x.7.X., our 
present Hebrew text and the Septuagint are hopelessly irreconcilable. 
In the second clause, 5 8: déikatos, x.7.A., the Hebrew has “the just 


shall live by his faith, or his firm confidence, or (as some would 


render) by his faithfulness” ; the Septuagint has, “the just shall live 
by my faith (z.e., by faith in me)”; and the epistle to the Hebrews 
has, “the just shall live by faith,” or, as Tischendorf reads, “ thy just 
man shall live by faith.” 

In making his citation the writer to the Hebrews has transposed 
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the two clauses. As the text stands in the Septuagint, 6 d/kavos, “ the 
just,” cannot furnish the subject for troore/Antra, “draw back,” for 
he is not mentioned till afterwards. Does he furnish that subject in 
the epistle? If so, the writer of the epistle has imported an entirely 
new term into his citation, which is neither in the Hebrew nor the 
Septuagint text, in both which “ the just,” etc., closes the passage. If 
he had intended to do so, would he not certainly have used 8¢, “ but,” 
for his connective rather than kai, “and”? It is remarkable that 
the A.V. has translated this xai by “but,” and “haz, as it were, by an 
instinctive oversight, if I may so say; for they felt that the two 
- clauses were to be interpreted or still set over against each other 
even after they had removed the chief reason for the antithesis by 
furnishing a new subject for “draw back.” If “the just man” is 


supposed to furnish the subject for “draw back,” the adversative 





conjunction would seem to be required as a matter of course. The 
prophet, too, having the clauses in the inverse order, still holds them 
as antithetic, and connects them by 8é¢ before Sikatos. 

Nevertheless the epistle uses xai for connecting the clauses. But 
_ it is to be noted that this particle really forms no part of the citation 
from the prophet, and that it is made to connect the same clauses, 
transposed, which he had connected by the adversative 8é. 

If, then, this is to be treated as a citation from the prophet, is it 
not clear that the two clauses are cited as independent propositions, 
and are joined together in the epistle by the writer’s own «af (and) ? 
so that we should read thus: ‘“ Now the just shall live by faith,” and, 
“if (a man) draw back, my soul shall have no pleasure in him.” 

The Westminster revisers have treated this as a citation ; but they 
have printed the “and” as if it were a part of the citation, which it 
isnot. Yet in the case of several other citations they have recog- 
nized the use of “and” just suggested, as at St. Luke iv. 11, and in 
this very epistle at i. 10. 

As to the subject of “draw back,” we have seen that “the just 
man” cannot furnish it if the sense of the prophet is retained ; and 
the insertion of the indefinite “one,” or “any one,” or “a man,” has 
the authority of the revisers in frequent instances, as at John viii. 44, 
marg.; 2 Cor. viii. 12; 1 Pet. iv. 16, etc. 

The interpretation of the cai here suggested is the more likely to 
be the true one, as the writer of this epistle immediately proceeds to 
contrast those “who draw back” with those who have faith, “whe 
believe, to the saving of the soul.” 
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The Use of inép in the New Testament. 
BY PROF. D. R. GOODWIN, D.D., LL.D. 


Tuis preposition, like the English “ for,” — which is throughout its 


best representative, and which I shall here use in its stead—hasa 


remarkable variety of meanings, or rather of divergent applications. — 
For examples: “Christ died for us,” and, “for our sins,” a very — 
different relation ; and so again, “ pray for them that persecute you,” 
and, “we pray you for Christ”; and again, “ praying for you,” and, 
“ giving thanks for you,” and “giving thanks for all things.” But 
amidst all this variety, one negative rule may be noted in passing: 


this preposition is never employed before a word designating what is _ 


conceived merely as existing uncertainly in the future, as an object 
of desire or hope. It seems always to refer to a datum or ground to 
rest upon. We may give thanks not only for (émép) persons but for 
(iréy) things which have been received, Eph. v. 20. But, while we _ 
may pray for (irép) persons, this preposition is never used in le 
ing for a thing desired, as for grace, or faith, or daily bread. 


It may also be observed in passing, that, in the expressions, «“ my -m 


body given for you,” “my blood shed for you,” both St. Luke and 
St. Paul use irép; but St. Matthew uses the sacrificial epi, the 


preposition which the Septuagint almost always use to express atone- . 


ment for ; St. Mark too uses iaép, which Lachmann changes to zepé. 
In Romaes vill. 3 we have zepi, where the authorized version trans- 
lates, “sending his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh and for 
sin” — Marg. “by a sacrifice for sin”; and the revine@ version 
reads, “ as an offering for sin.” 

I proceed now to show that this preposition irép in the New 
Testament, just like the English for, may mean, and sometimes must 
mean, “instead of,” a sense which is not unknown in classical Greek. 
“That one man should die for the people, and that the whole nation 
perish not.” Here is life for life, —dying for the people’s good, no 
doubt, but also 2 ¢heir stead, that they might not perish. So also, 
“who for my life laid down their own necks.” Soralso, and still 
more clearly, ‘“‘ Who gave himself a ransom for all” (dvriAurpov brép), 
1 Tim. ii. 6; for which our Lord had said unequivocally Aurpov dvi 
7oAXGrv, “a ransom instead of many.” 

In 2 Cor. v. 20, éiwép can scarcely mean anything else but “ instead 
of”: “For Christ, then, are we ambassadors,—we pray you for 
Christ,” must mean-“in his stead” or “as his representatives.” It 





- 
i 
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cannot mean “in his behalf” in the sense of “for his good or 
behoof.” The Apostle says: “ Hor Christ we are ambassadors, as 
God did beseech you dy us ; we pray you for Christ.” 

And still more clearly, if possible, is this the meaning of i7ép in 
Philemon 13: “That for thee he might minister to me” ; where the 
authorized version puts “instead of,” and the revisers substitute “in 
behalf of.” What was their motive in making this change it is not 
easy to say. But, 7/ they intended to avoid the sense “ instead of,” 


4 they egregiously missed their aim ; for “in behalf of” often has this 


very meaning, as when a chairman of a committee puts his name to 
a report “in behalf of the committee,” z.¢., certainly not for their 


: _ sake, or for their good or benefit, but as their representative or sub- 


stitute, by their authority, —simply é” ‘their stead, And, without 
having recourse to the authority of translators or revisers or lexicons, 
it is plain on the face of this passage that St. Paul would have 


_ Onesimus minister to him, not for the sake, the good, the benefit of 
_ Philemon, but as his representative or substitute, — zn his stead. 


When St. Peter says, 1 Pet. ii. 21, “ Christ suffered for us, just for 
unjust,” the contrast can hardly fail to suggest the sense of substitu- 
tion. For, if the sense be merely “for the sake of,” “ for the good 
of,” then what is there strange or striking in the 7ws¢ suffering for the 
unjust? It would be still more remarkable if the unjust were to 


~ volunteer to suffer for the good of the unjust. Good men often 


labor and toil for the good of the criminal class, but criminals rarely 


trouble themselves about it. Besides, why should it be of any special 


advantage to the unjust that he who suffers, who dies, for them 
should himself be just? If the suffering of “just for unjust” has in 
it any point, it would seem necessarily to involve the idea of substi- 
tution, — of some value, worth, or merit of the just, se¢ over against 
the unworthiness and demerit of the unjust. 

Thus, I think, it has been shown that irép (for) in the New 
Testament may mean, and sometimes must mean, “instead of.” 
But it is never to be forgotten that, while the sense “instead of” 
does not exclude the sense “for the sake of” or “because of,” no 
more do these last senses exclude that of “instead of” ; so that all 
the passages in which Christ is said to suffer or die or shed his blood 
Jor our sins, while they mean “ because of our sins,”’ may also mean 
“because of, as being a sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction for our 
sins” ; and those which speak of Christ as suffering, dying, or shed- 
ding his blood for us, while they mean “ for our sake,” and “ for our 
good,” may also mean “on our behalf,” in the way of being our sd- 
stitutz and representative, —in our stead. 
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Two Fragments of Hebrew Popular Melodies. 
BY PROF. J. P. PETERS, PH.D. 


IsAIAH iii. 18-23 contains a curious stanza, which, so far as I can 
ascertain, has been overlooked by all commentators. 


owen oops opoys (@) 
moon maw meow () 
mays) DANBA G) 


mer WEI CMS) OWA (4) 
(?) FNM ‘t) | PNDSDMT G) 


minposst ompovem mors © 
opm OS) oes @ 
: oss) | PMDUSAT] =) 


Verses 1, 2, 3, and 6, 7, 8 correspond, with an exact reversal of 
the order of masculines and feminines.. This strophe and epistrophe, 
if they may be so called, are separated by two verses ; 4, containing 
two masculines separated by a broken phrase, and 5, containing a 
feminine followed by a broken phrase. It seems not improbable, 
from a comparison of the remainder of the stanza, that a feminine 
plural has been lost from the end of verse 5. Considerations of 
sense make it probable that it was a word meaning ear-rings. I am 
unable to suggest a word to fill the gap, a fact which will surprise 
no one who observes the number of dra€ Xecyopeva in the stanza. 
At the beginning of verses 4, 7, and 8 the conjunction 4 should 
evidently be omitted. On the other hand, in the seventh verse 4 
should be inserted before prssye, The analogy of all the other 
words in the last two verses shows that we must point this latter 
word oy >a, and not m.*S3-, as in the Massoretic text. 
This involves the translation, “thin silken tissues ” (Delitzsch sug- 


gests the derivation from cal 4, to reveal; garments that reveal rather 
than cover), which seems to be the translation of the LXX; while 
the Targum of Jonathan translates by “ mirrors.’’ The former trans- 
lation seems to me to harmonize better with the context. I should 
translate the whole stanza thus : — 
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Anklets, and headbands, and crescents ; 
Pendants, and bracelets, and fans; 
Diadems, and stepping-chains: ~ 


\ Girdles, and scent-bottles, and amulets; 
Rings, and nose-rings (and ear-rings) : 


*\ Gala-robes, and tunics, and shawls ; 
Purses, and silk-gauze, and shirts; 
Turbans, and veils. 





It will be observed that, to a considerable extent, the words are 
arranged with reference to resemblance in sense as well as sound. 
Especially is this so in the epistrophe, where, after making the change 
above suggested, we have exclusively articles made of stuffs of some 
description, as over against metal objects. The dra deydpevor 


:- mises. at the close of the second verse, is ordinarily interpreted 
iw 


“veils,” the meaning of the root being, apparently, “to stagger.’’ 
' But veils are entirely out of place in connection with pendants and 
bracelets. ‘The translation “fans” suits the root-meaning at least as 
well as “veils,” and is better adapted to the context. Another mean- 
_ ing which has been suggested is “sunshades.” Schdder’s suggestion 
—6of ED YW, “suns,” for B°P"SW in the first verse is enticing on 
account of the “ crescents” which follow. In the seventh verse the 
ots would seem to be kerchiefs or the like, of a transparent, 
filmy tissue, while the §*53°™D are shirts of fine linen. 

This whole stanza is, as it were, imbedded in a context radically 
different in metre. To me the conclusion seems natural that it is a 
quotation, perhaps from a popular song satirizing female dress. 

Similarly the lyrical snatch contained in the beginning of the fifth 
chapter of Isaiah, seems to be a fragment of some popular vintage 
song, which the prophet has used as the text of a sermon in the 
form of a poetic parable, delivered or published probably at the 
vintage season, like the ninth chapter of Hosea. As pointed in the 
Massoretic text, the first verse of this chapter reads : — 


Bq? IE? TT Nw sy xp TTS 

) yewa [IPSs Tp? am 
With all due deference I must say that commentators do not seem 
to have made sense out of this verse. The two different words for 


beloved have proved a stumbling-block. Who is the “ my beloved” 
to whom the song is addressed? and who is the “my beloved” 
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whose song the poet sings? and what is the object of the change 
from 5"{5"3" to es bh (Compare, however, Cheyne’s explanation.) 
Any one reading over the verse as pointed by the Massoretes must 


also observe, as it seems to me, a fault in the rhythm. Tt ought 


to have another syllable, in order to correspond to sql. If we 
point *"]4"%, both difficulties, the difficulty of sense and the difficulty 


of sound are removed. The verse would then mean: “Let me sing 
to my beloved a David-song of his vineyard. My beloved had a 
vineyard on the horn of fatness.” Amos vi. 5 reads: “ That thrum 
upon the lyre (like David), instruments of music they devise.” The 
metre shows clearly enough that "}8}"7 is an interpolation, a gloss. 
It is, however, an early gloss, possibly even a gloss of the first editor 
of the book; and I have felt justified in citing the passage as illus- 


trative of Isaiah vi. 1. Beyond this I can only refer in general to 
David’s great fame as a popular poet in support of my proposed 
translation, so far as the use of David’s name is concerned. Gram- — 


matically I suppose there is no need of justifying the form or con- 
struction of "=)"J.__ I believe, however, that there is further indirect 


evidence in support of the proposed change in another part of the 
verse. Canticles vii. 11 bears a rather striking resemblance to the 
second half of this verse. 


qian yas nis>w? mm D3 
But in 2 Samuel xii. 25 Solomon is called py". I would 


suggest, then, that we have in Isaiah v. 1 a fragment of a popular 
vintage song, containing a punning allusion to both David and his 
psalms and Solomon and his vineyard, which had been immortalized 
in Canticles. 

This attempt to find fragments of popular poetry in the Bible is 
not new. ‘The headings of several psalms, notably xlv. and lxxx., indi- 
cate the abundant existence of such poetry. Canticles li. 15 is, I 
believe, generally regarded as a snatch from a vintage song, serving 
as a stage direction of what was there to be sung. Canticles iv. 8 
seems to me another specimen of the same sort. In Amos iv. 4, 5 
we have possibly another fragment, the prophet having parodied the 
beginning of a popular religious melody, or pilgrim song, thus : — 


Come to Beth-el — and transgress, 
At Gilgal multiply — transgressions, etc. 
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1 Sam. 1.10 as Lllustrative of Gen. vi. 3. 
. BY PROF. C. R. BROWN. 


____Incommenting upon Gen. vi. 3, Dr. Dillmann follows Gesenius in 
_ preferring for ae the meaning Je abased or degraded, from the 


- corresponding Arabic root, Ze ow; and he translates, “ My spirit 


7 shall not be degraded (or lower himself) in man forever.” It has 
occurred to the writer that an important illustration of this meaning 


_ is found in r Sam. ii. 10, and he would make fogs of that passage 

‘Hiph‘ll from rh rather than Qal from 1) Judge. 

___ In the ninth verse of Hannah’s song, the contrast is brought out 
between the treatment by God of the righteous and of the wicked, 

_ and this contrast is continued through verse ro. Instead of the 

rendering “judge,” substitute “abase,” and the contrast is rendered 


__ more emphatic, as follows : — 





_ 10. They that strive with Jehovah shall be broken in pieces ; 
Against them shall he thunder in heaven: 


Jehovah shall ri the erids of the earth ; 


But he shall give strength unto his king, 
_ And exalt the horn of his anointed. 


This is proposed, in order that it may be corrected, if untenable. 





The Wilkams Manuscript. 
BY PROF. ISAAC H. HALL, PH.D. 


REsPECTING my.article on the Williams Manuscript, in the JouRNAL 
for 1884, more study and decipherment has enabled me to correct 
sundry conclusions respecting the genesis of the Manuscript. 

The Manuscript is a contemporaneous copy of the original work of 
the unknown compiler (whom I suppose to have been a Malabar 
Indian Syrian) ; and is also a copy made by the hand of Suleiman 
(Selimfin, Solomon), the youth for whom the original compiler did 
his work. Suleimdn was a dear friend of Datd esh-Shami el-Homsi 
(z.e., David the Syrian of Homs), and wrote it for the latter. The 
original was the first Syriac MS. of the Acts and Catholic Epistles 
and Pauline Epistles which he had seen that contained seven Catholic 
Epistles, and he procured this copy for his own use. The word which 
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states that it was made by the hand of Suleiman, means either writing, - 


or drawing, or other such work as is done by the pen, and admits of 
no ambiguity. Thus my former conclusion that this MS. is a con- 
temporaneous copy of the critically compiled original described in 
the poem at the end, is confirmed ; though I then missed the fact 
that this copy was actually made by Suleiman’s own hand, 


Further, two notes of the d:opfwrys, or corrector, of the MS. are 


present, written in Arabic. One is on the page which contains the 
end of the Epistle to the Hebrews, with the colophon and date ; and 
the other, written in green ink, on the first page of the poem. This 
corrector, who states that he carefully examined it, was the scribe 
Hassan, who is mentioned in the poem. ‘The corrector’s note 
mentions also the priest Ibrahim, who is likewise mentioned in the 
poem. Another Hassan is mentioned in the poem, as having 2 
cured the paper for the original work. 

» The history of the Williams MS., therefore, is as follows: An 
unknown scribe, most likely an Indian Syrian, got together all the 
books he could, and made as accurate a copy as possible, investigat- 
ing every point, and settling the text word by word, and even point 


by point, thus producing no mere ordinary scribe’s copy, but a real — 


critical edition. This he did for the youth Selimfin (Suleiman, or 
Solomon), who paid him for it. Hassan, a scribe, helped him in his 
work ; probably in lending books as well as in other respects. At 
all events Suleiman’s “master who taught him” is mentioned as 


using all his books so as to profit by giving. Datid esh-Shami el- 


Homsi saw this rare and excellent book, with its seven Catholic 
Epistles (which he had never seen before), at El-Keifa,, had it 
brought to Husn Keifa, a fortified place on the Tigris, in the border 
of Armenia and Mesopotamia, and obtained a copy for himself, 
made by Suleiman’s own hand; and had it carefully compared and 


corrected by the scribe Hassan. Its later history is not clear; but — 


no evidence appears to show that it ever came to Western Syria till 
its final journey to America. 


Seventeen pages of this MS. are now published in phototype, full - 


size, by the Johns Hopkins University, with seven pages of descrip- 
tive matter by myself. These pages include the Antilegomena Epistles, 
2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, and Jude, with, of course, the end of 1 Peter 
and 1 John, and the beginning of Romans (with proémia to the 
Pauline Epistles and to Romans) ; the page with Dawid esh-Shami’s 
Arabic note; the first page of Acts; the end of Hebrews, with 
colophon and date ; and the two pages containing the poem. 
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Pos Some Syriac Manusrits recently acquired by the 
s Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
‘ BY PROF. ISAAC H. HALL, PH.D. 


“ 


From the Rev. James E. Rogers, an alumnus of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, now a missionary among the Nestorians 
‘in Persia, about Lake Oroomiah, the Union Theological Seminary 
has lately purchased a number of valuable Syriac manuscripts. Of 
these some were brought to America by Mr. Rogers and delivered to 
- the seminary ; and these I have superficially examined. The others 
are on their way from Persia. Some of them are copies of older 
anuscripts, made by natives, in the Nestorian character, for Mr. 
R ogers ; and some are the old manuscripts themselves. 
~The following description of the manuscripts now on their way to 
% merica is taken from Mr. Rogers’s account, furnished to Prof. C. A. 
Briggs, and is here given only for the sake of the information. 
1. Copy of a MS. (original, dated 1756) of “The Lives of the 
me rophets,”’ by Epiphanius, bishop of Cyprus. Contains: (1) a gen- 
erg | statement of the authorship of the Canonical Scriptures, and of 
some of the Apocrypha. (2) An itemized account of each of the 
ophets, beginning with Job (discussing his name, country, and 
_ genealogy, and the meaning of the phrase “sons of the East’’), con- 
_ tinuing with Moses and the entire class of “splendid” ones. This 
Py a the same work from which Dr. E. Nestle takes his ‘Vitae Pro- 
~ phetarum,” i in his Chrestomathia, page 53 (Syriac numbering) ; but _ 
‘the MS. differs considerably from that recension. The MS. was 
_ written in Elgosh, the village of Nahum, a little north of Mosul, in 
the monastery of Rabban Hormuzd, a.p. 1756. 

2. Copy from the same original MS. above ; “The Cave of Pearls,” 
~ supposed to be one of the yet unpublished works of Ephrem Syrus. 
_ (Exists in MS. in the British Museum.) 

3. Copy from same original MS. above: “The Creed of Con- 
_ stantine and the 318 Fathers.” 

4. Burial Service. (A.D. 1735.) 

___5§. Two Services of the Church. (Hodra.) These two last are 
_ old and imperfect, but contain important information respecting the 
a © Nestorian ritual. 

6. “ Maqamat,” or “ Poetical Treatise.” (a.p. 1715.) A collec- 
Bion of all kinds and varieties of poetical pieces and peculiarities. 


i 


; 


1 
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Contains: (1) Alphabetical Poems; (@) acrostics; (4) with acrostic 
ends to the lines; (c) with stanzas or strophes, each word of which 
contains the same letter in alphabetical order. (2) Poems with words 
and letters so arranged that they may be read from either side with- 
out any changes. They are written in two columns, and by reading 
from the centre or from either side you have the same thing (con- 
venient if the MS. should be mutilated). (3) Miscellaneous Poems 
and Poetic Matter in like arrangement. 

7. Poetical works of Rabban Hormuzd. A treatise in alphabetic 
order, in which the lines of a consecutive number of verses (stanzas ?) 
end with the same letter. This arrangement is carried out from Af 
to Zau; in some cases as many as 1500 or 2000 lines ending with 
the same letter, while in others there are less than roo. (There are 
some exceptions to the eye in the silent pronominal affixes, but none, 


or very few, to the ear.) This MS. is important as being the produc-~ 


tion of one of the most celebrated and beloved teachers among the 
Nestorians ; after whom the convent near Elgosh was named. (Date 
of MS. not stated.) 

8. A collection of poems and other pieces, recommended by uae 
Rogers’s Syrian teacher as a fine one, but not yet examined. 

g. (To be mentioned below, being in America.) 


10. Copy from a MS. dated a.p. 1735. ‘Theology of Mar Babi — 


the Great.” The most complete theological treatise among the Nes- 
torians, and chiefly Christological. 

11. “ History of Mary.” (A.D. 1779.) 

12. A Book of Week-day Prayers. (a.D. 1823.) . Commended by 
Mr. Rogers’s teacher as very interesting and rare. 

13, 14,15. (To be mentioned below, being in America.) 

16. The New Testament, Peshito, in Estrangela characters, written 
on skin, and dated a.p. 1180. Contains the whole Peshito N. T.; 
that is, all the N. T. except the Syrian Antilegomena. 

Remark on these MSS. which are not yet here would be pre- 
mature. The copy of the N. T., it will be noticed, is of about the 
same age as the copy brought by Justin Perkins to America, and 
now deposited in the Congregational Library at Boston. The Union 
Theological Seminary has a copy of the Gospels, with a fragment of 
the Epistle of James, of about the same age. My own (Papal Jaco- 
bite) Damascus Lectionary is also of about the same age. ‘The 
Beirut MS. is much older. 

With regard to the manuscripts which Mr. Rogers brought to 
Ametica, the following will serve for a superficial description : — 


—— Ts. 


i te, eee 


———— wt 
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Accompanying the copies is a leaf, written in modern Syriac, stat- 
_ ing that “‘ Ruel Ghoulphashon”’ copied the MSS. in 1883 and 1885. 
In the Syriac he spells the first name Rubil; whence I conclude that 
“Ruel” is phonetic English. The name is written at the end in 
~ Roman script. 

9. Mentioned by Mr. Rogers as “A Treatise on Rhetoric,” with 
the remark that he can give no description from memory. This is a 
copy in fine Nestorian writing, filling 118 pages, the written portion 
of which is 6} xX 44 inches in dimension, and regularly 19 lines to 
_ the page. It contains two treatises, and might be called two manu- 
scripts. The first ends on page 71; then follows one blank page, 
_ and the second treatise occupies the rest. 

The first is the “ K°tada D’shmahé Damhae, or Bith D’légié,” and 
called “First.” It is a collection, as its name implies, of words 
which are spelled alike or nearly so as to the letters, but have different 
significations ; also those which have different significations in the 
_ singular from that of the plural, and so on. It is divided into sudré, 
_ or chapters, according to the letters of the alphabet, in each of which 
are gathered the words which begin with that letter. Its contents, 
~ thus, are partly grammatical, partly lexicographical, and partly rhetori- 
cal, in nature. The colophon ascribes the authorship of the book.to 
Rabban Hananiesu, in company with Rabban Honain. 

The second is a treatise ascribed to Mar ‘Ebediesu of Mesopo- ” 
tamia, and is arranged in chapters according to the letters of the 
alphabet. It is in verse, or at least partially so, as its title indicates: 
“Méimra D’mauda‘ Porshané D’bainat Pethgamé Damhd Baktébé 
Mshhiphde Bre‘iand.” (The verses are to assist the memory.) It 
treats of differences in writing or speaking words wrong or right, and 
of synonyms. 

Both these treatises are in a measure known. The second appears 
_ . to be the same, with a portion of that published by Georg Hoffmann 
in his “ Opuscula Nestoriana” ; and the first either identical with or 
closely related thereto. I have not Hoffmann to compare, and can 
only give this hint at present, which I obtained from Prof. Theodor 
Néldeke. 

13. Copy from a manuscript written in the monastery of Rabban 
Hormuzd at Elqosh, a.p. 1756. Contains: “The Petition (or Reve- 
lation) of Ezra the Scribe, concerning the latter times of the Beni 
Ishmael” (or Ishmaelites). This is an Apocalyptic vision, reminding 
one immediately of the New Testament Apocalypse ; but, on reading 

it, it discloses no acquaintance whatever with the Syriac Apocalypse, 
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though much with the phraseology of Daniel, Ezekiel, and other — 
prophets in the Peshito version. It was copied from a MS. which 
includes a number of other pieces, and begins at fol. 145 of that MS. 
From an oral account given me by Mr. Rogers, I conclude that the 
MS. was just such a collection as the British Museum MS. described 
in Wright’s Catalogue, 1065, 4. (a MS. dated a.p. 1709-10), and as 
the Vatican MS. described by Assemani, Bid/orh. Oriental., II. 498, 
No. XVII. (See also III., I., 283.) All are Nestorian MSS., and — 
of about the same age. These copies appear to be the only ones 
known, though the last reference in Assemani notés a quotation in 
another MS. As Assemani remarked, the occurrence of the name ~ 
“Constantinople ”’ shows that the work is not to be classed with the 
literature generally styled the N. T. Apocrypha. But its very subject 
shows the same thing. The quotations given by Wright show that — 
this is the same treatise with that described by him, but there are 
sundry verbal differences. The copy occupies 9$ pages, the writing 
of each 5? X 6% inches in dimension, with 15 lines to a page. 

14. Copy described by Mr. Rogers as “ Lectionary in [the] Mosul 
Dialect. Translated about 115 years ago from the A[ncient] Sfyriac] 
Lessons used in the upper District of Mosul.”’ This is a most interest- 
ing manuscript in many respects. It contains 339 pages, the writing 
of each about 6} x 7} inches, and 16 lines to a page. Mr. Rogers’s — 
' description is correct, of course, but a little more information will not : 
be unwelcome. Its title is as follows: “In the strength of our Lord — 
Jesus Christ we begin to write the book of the separate lessons of the — 
adorable Gospel, according to the order of the noble convent that is 
in Mosul, which Pashqeh Mesham Shana Israel the Elqoshite trans- — 
lated.” It gives usually the “ ‘Unitha,” and other service-matter that 
accompanies the lesson, giving it by title or opening words only; and 
the title of the lesson in ancient Syriac, ‘and then the translation in - 
the Mosul dialect of modern Syriac. The lessons themselves are — 
rather freely translated. For instance, in the preface to the Gospel — 
of Luke, instead of “it seemed good to me, also,” we have, “ it 
seemed good to me Luke, also.” The name “Theophilus” is sup- 
pressed, and replaced by “teacher.” In Matthew ii. 18, “ Rachel” 
is suppressed, and replaced by “ Jerusalem.” 

The colophon, on page 335, reads as follows: “ Finished, in the 
help of our Lord and God, this book of the translation of the adorable 
Gospel, of separate lessons for each Sunday, and feast, and commem- 
oration, according to the right order established in the noble monas- 
tery of Mar Gabriel and Mar Michael and Mar Abraham, that is near 
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Mosul (May its inhabitants be preserved!). And this book was 
finished in the blessed month Caniin the latter [January] in the year 
2080 of the blessed Greeks. [The second ‘blessed’ I am inclined 
to believe to be a slip of the copyist ; but it may not be.] To God 
be glory continually. Amen. And it was written in the blessed vil- 
lage Elqosh of Nahum the prophet who dwelt therein (our Lord at 
his right hand. Amen), in the patriarchal days of the father and 
pastor Mar Elias Patriarch of the East. Our Lord Jesus preserve him 
on his throne. May we be raised up in strength of heroic mind for 
the renown of the holy church, and for the glory that is with Christ. 
Yea and Amen.— Written by the hand of me the poor and sinful 
and humble and defective and over-filled with hateful things, known 
_by the name of his abasement, Mesham Shana Israel, son of the priest 
Simeon, son of Menacha priest Israel, son of Nich-nephash (or, rest 
his soul!) priest Georgius son of Micah of the village Elqosh. Yea 
and Amen !—I wrote this book of the holy gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, I, priest Sarchfis son of Menacha Nasir, in the village Bari- 
bitha Noilé, the holy church of my lady the blessed Mary, source( ?) of 
light, that bought it of her own self from the labor of her hand and 
a from the labor of his hands. For her sake, therefore, and for the 
sake of her tribe, we will say continually: Every one who shall make 
_ against it an occasion of theft, or through whose hands it shall fall 
into captivity, and shall not send it back to its owner, let him be under 
the curses old and new, let the leprosy of Gehazi cleave to him, and 
let him inherit the noose, and let not seed come [after him]. We 
will say it forever and ever. Amen and amen.” (This is in the 
Mosul dialect, and I am translating without a lexicon.) 

The manuscript closes with a creed, written in Ancient Syriac, with 
a Modern Syriac translation in interrupting clauses. The translation 
of the Ancient Syriac is as follows : — 

“Indeed all we Syrians that are baptized: We believe in one God 
the Father Almighty, and maker of all things that are seen and that 
are not seen ; and in one Lord Jesus Christ the Son of God, the only- 
begotten, the first born of all creatures, in his establishing of all the 
creatures, and (ZZ. or) who was of God begotten before all worlds, 
and was not made ; very God of very God, true son of his Father; 
and by his hands were the worlds established, and all things were 
created; and (47. or) for our sakes he became man, and for our 
redemption descended from heaven; was conceived (Z¢. furnished 
_ with a body): by the Holy Spirit, and became man, and was conceived 
from and born of the Virgin Mary ; and suffered and was crucified in 
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the days of Pontius Pilate, was buried, and rose on the third day 
according to the Scriptures ; and ascended to heaven, and is seated at 
the right hand of his Father ; again he is to come to judge the dead ; 
and in one Holy Spirit, the Suite of truth, and (44 or) that prosanee 
eth from the Father, the Spirit that giveth life (07, saves) ; and in one 
holy and apostolic and catholic church. We confess with (07, in) 
one baptism for the remission of sins, and [we believe in] the resurrec- 
tion of the body, and [in] the life forever and forever ; and Amen.” 

The Modern Syriac translation adds explanations ; some harmless, 


such as explaining that Pontius Pilate was governor in Jerusalem; — 


some expanding certain clauses in an extreme ritualistic sense. The 
word which I render by “and (Z#. or)” I suspect to be wrongly punc- 
tuated, and to be a mere particle of affirmation. The manuscript, 
from which this is a copy, is now 117 years old; and that date 
well corresponds to the other indications. We are then met with 
the interesting fact that the J/odern Syriac, or the Mosul dialect 
of it, was reduced to writing at least as early as that date. We have 
commonly supposed that the Rev. Dr. Justin Perkins was the first to 
reduce the Modern Syriac to writing, a little before 1840. At all 
events, he did it independently, and much better than is done in this MS. 
Here some of the gutturals give place to other consonants, as Ae/h to 
kaf; not to mention other changes. Modern Syriac was first printed — 
in 1840, under the superintendence of Dr. Perkins, at Oroomiah. 

Concerning this interesting manuscript I hope to have more to say 
at some future time. 

15. An old manuscript of uncertain date, briefly noted by Mr. 
Rogers as “A Collection of Miscellanies” ; he having examined it 
but partially. He could, if at leisure, have described it much more 
fully, as he has done orally to me. ‘This is on paper (like all the rest 
except No. 16, the N. T.), consisting at present of 214 leaves. ‘The 
writing occupies a space of about 54 x 34 inches on each page (the 


page being about 8 x 6 inches) ; written in 16 or 17 lines to the 


page. The binding is dilapidated ; the sides being uncovered wooden 
boards, lined with cloth on the inside. The quires have regularly 12 
leaves (6 folded sheets) each. There are 18 quires; of which quires 
1 and 18 each have 11 leaves; so that probably each of these has 


lost a leaf; one being the first, and the other the last leaf of the MS. — 


The first teaf however, appears to have carried away nothing but the 
ornamental title, or a fly-leaf. At the end some matter is lacking. 
The writing is Nestorian, not of the latest or of the more elegant sort. 
It appears to have been written by an ecclesiastic, with some rapidity. 


Wi 
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The matter is liturgical. The title reads: “.In the strength of our 
Lord Jesus Christ we begin to write the ‘Unitha that is with respect 
to the control of Providence from the creation even to the world (07, 
the age) that was made glorious for man. And it was arranged by 
the honored and elect priest Isaac Eshbadnaia, our Lord give him 
rest in heaven. And it is in svdras (chapters) atranged according to 
the alphabet.” 

Its skeleton is thus the ‘Uxétha, or responsive canticles to be used 

in the liturgical services; but, besides many marginal and other 
rubrics, the canticles are interrupted by long quotations from the New 
Testament writers and from various fathers (which have sometimes a 
line drawn about them, and directions noted when they are to be 
read and when omitted). One, at least, of these quotations is from 
Josephus. Some of the canticles are alphabetical acrostics, with from 
1 to 3 lines to a letter. There is a great deal of curious matter in the 
MS. - The writing is not always very plain, and there are many words 
in it not to be found in the ordinary lexicons. I have read only about . 
50 pages of the MS., and hastily looked through the rest. The MS. 
closes with a somewhat imaginative and sublime description of the 
coming of Christ and the last judgment. I give a few of the subjects 
of the chapters : — 

1. (Fol. 1, a2.) Hymn to the Trinity ; theological in character. 

2. (Fol. 5, a.) Of the creation of the world, the angels, the lumin- 
aries, and the firmament. 
3. (9, a.) Of the third day of the week, the sprouting of seeds and 
trees, and of Paradise. 

4. (13, 4.) Of the things of the creation, of the Wise, inciting to 

reasonings, and of the moon in its delights. 

5. (14, a.) Of the creation of beasts and birds, and . . . [word 

obscure], and creeping things ; all of it done on the sixth day. 
6. (15, 4.) No title ; but treats of errors and sophisms on the sub- 
ject of the creation. 
4. (20, a.) Of the creation of Eve... against the commandment 
_ of God, and the expulsion . .. Paradise. (Continues through the 
story of Cain and Abel.) 
8. (39, a.) No title; but treats of the flood, etc., down to David. 
Long patristic etc. interruption after the account of Abraham. 
9. (52, 4.) Prologue of the dispensation of Christ. 

10. (53, 4.) Of the annunciation and conception of our Lord Christ. 

tr. (55, 4.) Of the birth of our Lord in the flesh. ) 

11 (number repeated). (58, a.) Supplementary on the birth of our 
Lord, and on the coming of the shepherds. 
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12. (76, a.) On the epiphany of our Lord. 

13. (88, 4.) Of holy baptism, etc. 

14. (g1, a.) Of our Lord’s fasting, conflict with Satan, and mighty 
conflict to rescue us. 

15. (97, 8.) Of the selection of the apostles, and of the miracles 
and signs of our Lord in the three years of his ministry. 

15 (repeated number). (99, a.) Against heretics. 

16. (101, 4.) Of the going up of our Lord to Jerusalem. 

17. (107, a.) No title ; but treats of the Lord’s Supper. 

18. (111, 4.) Of our Lord’s passion. 

19 (number gone; and this may be 19 second). (147, @.) Suppli- 
cation of praise, and of the adored cross. 

19 (third). (152, 4.) On the resurrection of the Redeemer. 

20 (first). (171, a.) Of Christ’s rule, and of the resurrection and 
ascension. 

20 (second). (178, 4.) Of our Lord’s ascension to heaven. — 


21. (194, 4.) Of the descent of the Spirit upon the apostles ; af the. 


Trinity, etc. 
22 (second). (209, a.) Of the coming of the son of perdition. 
Were the time not so pressing I would add some extracts further ; 
but the matter can well enough wait till a better opportunity to do it 
more thoroughly. ; 





Prof. Hall also presented a note on the Curetonian Syriac, chiefly 


with reference to some matters connected with Dr. Harman’s paper, 
supplying some information about the Abbé Martin’s hoax; and 
speaking of Baethgen’s recent work on the Curetonian. | 

Also a note on the Complutensian Polyglott, showing certain errors 
that were in all the recent descriptions of that work. Also correcting 
the common statement that Greek accents and breathings do not 
occur in the work. They do occur in all the Greek matter (Septua- 
gint and all), except the text of the New Testament, where they are 
omitted for reasons explained by the editors. Jota subscript, how- 
ever, is wanting. : 

Also a note respecting the r6mo Oxford Greek Testament published 
certainly since 1840, from the same stereotype plates, without any 
but the most trivial corrections (such as Greek accents), but purport- 
ing at different times to be “secundum” a different “exemplare” 
while in fact, no issue from those plates follows the exemplar which it 
purports to; notwithstanding the fame and character of the Oxford 
University Press. 
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Variations in the Same Editions of Certain Greek 
| New Testaments. 


BY ISAAC H. HALL, PH.D. 


Berore the days of stereotyping it was no uncommon thing for 


errors of the press to be corrected while an edition was printing, and 





thus for different copies of apparently the same edition to present 
_ various readings. The only object of this trite remark here is to 
note that its application to early editions of the Greek New Testa- 
ment is not always to be neglected in citations by the critics, nor by 

bibliographers who depend upon ear-marks to identify books whose 
 title-pages are lost. 
_ A recent example is to be found in the first Greek New Testament 
published in America, as may be seen from the facsimile at the 
beginning, and the “ Monitum” at the end, of my “American Greek 
Testaments.” In some of the copies (doubtless the earlier-made 
impressions), the misprint co¢d takes the place of code, in Jude 25. 
_ In the small 8vo Greek Testament printed by the Elzevirs for 
Richard Whittaker in 1633, and bearing the latter’s name as pub- 
lisher, and London as ‘the place of publication, Reuss, in his BzdZio- 
theca Ni. Ti. Gr. chronicles two peculiar readings, viz. : 1 Corinthians 
XV. 31, jperépayv; Philippians ii. 30, wapaBoAcvcdwevos. But in a 
copy owned by me, as also in another copy in the Harvard College 
Library, the first is tuerépay, and the second zapaS8ovrAcvodpevos. 
Thinking it possible that there might be a mistake in Reuss’s Biddio- 
theca, 1 wrote to him about it. He re-consulted his copy of the 
Elzevir-Whittaker, and found that his statements in the Bibliotheca 
were correct. Hence it appears that there are varieties in the copies. 
In this case it is impossible to tell which is the earlier impression. 

In Simon Colinzus’s Greek Testament of 1534, an excellent (for 
_ the times) and peculiar edition, and the last of the early series to 
omit the text of the three heavenly witnesses (1 John v. 7), rare as 
‘the book is, I have discovered a few indications of the same sort. 
The only copies to which I have had access — and, indeed, I know 
of no others in the country —are the one owned by Rey. Dr. T. J. 
Conant, one obtained by the late Dr. Ezra Abbot for the Harvard 
Library in 1883 (from the Sunderland sale), and my own. In my 
copy, folio 21 is misnumbered 12, folio 67 is not numbered, iolio 99 
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is misnumbered 96, and folio 316 is misnumbered 319. The Harvard 
copy agrees with mine, except that I am uncertain about ome of these 
points, and have not thought it worth while to trouble any one to ~ 
look it up for me. In all of them Dr. Conant’s copy is correct, 
except that folio 99 retains its wrong number 96. Doubtless the 
Harvard copy and mine are earlier impressions. So far as I have 
discovered and compared misprints in the text, they are all three 
alike. 

More interesting than all, however, is the case of the first New 
Testament divided into the modern verses, or Robert Stephen’s 
fourth edition; his Gr.-Lat. N.T. of 1551. Of the three complete 
copies known to exist in America, I have had access to but two; the 
one formerly owned by the Duke of Sussex, then by Tregelles, and 
presented by his widow to Dr. Ezra Abbot, and my own, obtained 
from the Sunderland sale. The other complete copy is in the Lenox 
Library. There are also three odd volumes (the first), one owned 
by the late Dr. Ezra Abbot, one in the library of Andover Theological 
Seminary, and one by Prof. Charles Short, of Columbia College, New 
York. Of these I had access to Dr. Abbot’s copy. 

First, and often noted in the bibliographies, is the fact of a mis- 
taken date on the title-pages of some copies, viz. M.D.XLI. for 
M.D.LI. (This is sometimes wrongly stated to be M.D.LXI. instead 
of M.D.XLI.) In the copies which have the wrong date, the X is 
usually erased, as in the odd volumes of Dr. Abbot and the Andover 
Library. In all the other copies in America the date was printed 
correctly. The facsimile in Dr. Schaff’s Companion to the Gr. T. 
was made from Dr. Abbot’s odd volume, and there the space once 
taken by the X can be observed. (On this point I may say that I 
have seen the title-page of the Lenox copy, but got my information — 
about the Andover copy from the librarian, Rev. Mr. Ropes, and — 
about Dr. Short’s copy from himself.) 

But there are other numerous slight differences in the copies, which 
forbid our saying that one entire copy is an earlier impression than 
another. They lead rather to the conclusion that the several copies 
were made up of sheets produced at different stages in the printing. 
The data from which I select the few following were obtained from a _ 
pretty thorough personal examination of Dr. Abbot’s odd volume and 
my own complete copy, and letters from Dr. Abbot giving the results 
of an examination of his complete copy. 

In the folio numberings eleven are wrong in the first volume of 
the two complete copies (Dr. Abbot’s and mine), and four in the 
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second. But in Dr. Abbot’s odd volume (with the 1541 title-page) 
there is one more, viz.: folio 115 is wrongly numbered 107. On 


_ folio 320, 4., the chapter heading is wrongly given IX. (for XI.) in 


Dr. Abbot’s complete copy, but right in his (1541) odd volume 
and in my copy. These are enough to show that the incorrect title- 
page is not a sufficient indication that the whole copy is an earlier 
impression ; and enough, also, to show that sheets of different degrees 
of priority in printing were mixed in the various copies. 

As this book, and not the folio edition of 1550, was the most 
prominent source (or, rather, channel for that age) of the changing 
and elusive ignis fatwus called the textus receptus, I append a speci- 


_ men list of errata of that book, compiled independently and by com- 
_ parison, by Dr. Abbot and myself. It may at least do some good to 


the curious who have access to a copy of that exceedingly rare 


edition, and enable others to furnish some particular light which has 
escaped me. The list is not exhaustive, in respect to either Dr. 


Abbot’s work or my own. 


I. Forrios Wroncty NUMBERED. 


Vol. I., Fol. 70 is wrongly numbered 71. ° 


72 “ “e 73. 
146 o ~ 138. 
4 148 es = 140. 
241 ‘Ag ~ 240. 
245 “ “ 23 7 
270 e - S78; 
272 “i “3470, 
: 335“ pigarsc 
342 6 “ 334- 

405 a “40 , in my copy, perhaps by fail- 

, ure to catch the ink (?). 

448 “ ‘ 840. 


Besides these, Dr. Abbot’s (1541) odd volume had folio 115 
wrongly numbered 107, but it is not so in the other copies. 


Vol, II., Fol. 36 is wrongly numbered 28. 
38 ‘ tc 40. 

“40 ‘“ ‘“ 42. 

82 “ “cc 74. 
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Ii. SpecmmEN ERRATA IN HEADINGS AND VERSE-NUMBERS. 


Vol. I., Fol. 27. 4., Verse 7 (Matt. ix.) lacks itsnumber in Dr. Abbot’s 
copy, not in mine. 
42.@., “ 50 (Matt. xii.) lacks its number (in both). 
52. a., Heading MATTM. for MATTH. . 
Aa os MATTH. for MARCVM. 
Tagca, 2? MATTH. for MARCVM. 
$3083 ou MATTH. for MARCVM. 
160, a., Verses 24-27 (Mark xiv.) wrongly numbered — 
23-26. eo 
- 215. 6., Heading (Luke) Cap. VIII. for IX., and verses 
55-58 wrongly numbered 54-57. 
218. 6., Verse 23 (Juke x.) has lost its number in Dr. 
Abbot’s copy, but not in mine. 
244. 6., Heading (Luke) Cap. XVIII., wrong, for Cap. 
XVII. Verse 31 (Luke xvi.) has lost 


its number (in both). 
267. 6., Verse 56 (Luke xxii.) is wrongly numbered 36. 
293.@., “ 54 (John iv.) (a ieee 


300. ., “ 36 (John vi.) not numbered. Verses 37-39 _ 
misnumbered 36-38. lla 

304. @., Verse 8 (John vii.) has lost its number. 

310. @., Verses (John viii.) 22-24 misnumbered 23-25. 

320. 6., Heading: wrongly (John) Cap. IX. for Cap. XI. 
in Dr. Abbot’s complete copy; but 
right in mine and in his (1541) odd 
volume. 

410. 4., Verse 26 (Acts xiv.) misnumbered 6. 


ye 
* 2 Verse 19 (Acts xxiv.) numbered a and thus 
a 
448. b., verses 20-27 numbered 21-28. (For the — 


reason for this peculiar procedure,-see Dr. 
Abbot’s Essay “ De Versibus” in Prolegomena 
to Tischendorf’s Gr. N. T. ed. viii. crit. maior. 
A spurious verse is inserted in many old copies 
of the Latin Vulgate between verses 18 and 19.) 
Vol. I1., Fol. 84. ¢.,) Heading: AD CORINTH. I. wrong, for AD 
92. at CORINTH. II. (in my copy 5 ; I am not sure 
about Dr. Abbot’s). 
147. @., Heading: PHILIP. wrongly for COLOSS. — 
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Wrong verse-numberings will also be found in 2 John 11, 12, 13. 

___ These will do for specimens ; and, indeed, they nearly exhaust the 
list. Though I have sometimes expressly stated the agreement of 
_ Dr. Abbot’s copies with mine, they agree in all, unless the contrary 
is stated. 

; ; III. Specimen List or Errata In TExt. 


4 Ags I. Matt. ii. 18, jaya for “Paya. 
XV. 30, &ppupav pro epupay. 
xxii. 1, drooxpiHels Dro droxpibels. 
Xxii. 1, omit. 6. 
xxii. 1, “Inoods pro “Inoois. 
Mark xv. 19, rWérves fro rHévres (and the second « tured 
upside down). 
Luke xxiv. 31, dvrov pro airiv. 
John vi. 21, colon wrongly after zAotov secund. 
vil. 7, paptupS Pro paprupd. 
xi. 55, IIdya pro Idoya prim. 
xii. 3, olkoia Pro oixia. 
Acts iil. 3, para pro jpdra. 
lil. 4, bpds Pro jas. 
iii. 26, Ypuetv pro Ypiv. 
xxi. 5, yorava pro ydvara. 
xxiv. 8, karvyopotpev Pro Karyyopodper. 
xxv. 16, Hwpyaios pro “Pwpaiors. 
~ Vol. II. Romans iii. 14, Qs pro Ov. 
P iv. I, bpav pro jpov. 
iv. 5, (Ligature for) rav pro rov ante dixavoidvra, 
x. I9, comma wrongly after cOve secund. 
xiv..14, Oida pro Oida. / 
xiv. 21, pro 7H ult. 
XV. 3, dvediopl pro dvediopot. 
XV. 9, Tov Pro Tov. 
xvi. 15, Nupéa pro Nypéa. 
xvi. 26, af pro Kar’. 
xvi: 27, colon instead of period after déujv. 
1 Corinthians x. 4, period wrongly after rvevparixjjs. 
xi. 22, 1) pro 7. 
xi. 27, av pro dv. 
xi. 27, 1) Dro 7). 
xiii. 2, peOaordvev pro peOuorravew. 
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Vol. II. 1 Corinthians xiv. 26, éwoxdduv pro dzoxddulw. 
XV. 12, éytyeprar Pro eyipyepras. 
XV. 15, vexpel DO vexpol. 
2 Corinthians iii. 5, ixavi pro ixavot. 
iv. 3, tpav Pro jpoav. 
V. 17, tavvta pro mayo. 
vii. 7, jrwy pro Ghrov. 
Vii. 15, dvrov Pro atrov. 
xl. 9, TypHTO Pro THpHTw. (In Dr. Abbot’s copy: 
impression bad, and reading em =. 
Galatians iii. 16, ds Aro ds. 
iii. 17, ere Dro Eryn. 
iii. 23, ON IREKNDE ENO pro ovyrerdevrpérot 
Ephesians vi. 18, dypurvotvres ro éypurvotvtes. 
Philippians i. 22, aipvoopat pro aipnoopa. 
iv. 15, Oida pro Oidare. Sx: - 
iv. 15, exovovnvnce pro éxowavyncer. 
iv. 15, ols Pro «is. 
Colossians ii. 19, avéor pro avée. 
1 Thessalonians v. 23, rupyein pro rypyOein. 
2 Thessalonians ii. 9, caravg pro carava. 
iii. 8, GAN pro arr’. 
1 Timothy iii. 12, rpoiordpever pro mpoiordpevor, © 
Titus i. 2, zpos xpdvov Pro mpd xpdvev. \« 
i. 7, aicxpoxepdy Dro aicxpoKepdy. a 
Hebrews i. 9, €Acov pro €dauov. ae 
i, 10, €i Pro ol. 
i. 12, eAieas pro édigas. 
ii. 14, wa pro iva. 
iv. 8, dAAns pro adAys. 
1X. II, dpxtepeds Dro apyxuepeds. 
ix. 16, dayKyn Pro diabyKn. 
xi. 38, afws pro agus. 
James li. 13, Aews fro eXcos prim. 
iii. 7, pyows pro pvors. 
iv. 12, of pro el. 
V. 15, €yepet pro eyepet. 
1 Peter ili. 16, kaxwrowdv Pro KaKxorrovov. 
V. I, Taduparwy pro rabyjparev, 
rt John ii. 17, ots Aro eis. ; 
ii. 19, }oav fro hoav secund, 
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Vol. II. 1 John iii. 2, odzrw Zro otro. 
oF, ili. 14, ots pro eis. 
iii. 22, ap Pro zap’. 
Ve 4, v9Kn Pro vikn. 
V. 9, €orl: vére pro éorlv: Srv (but it is right in Dr. 
Abbot’s copy. The accent of éoviv, grave 
before a colon, is in accordance with the rule 
followed in the book). 
Jude 10, ecidasi fro oidacr. 
Revelation ii. 12, df0iar pro é£eiav. 

ill, 12, Aad pro vag. (This is doubtless a misprint 
in this book, since it is the first occurrence of 
this reading in a printed Gr. N. T., but it was 
followed by many subsequent editors.) 

iii. 20, period wrongly after ts in my copy, but 
none in Dr. Abbot’s. 

v. 6, oldov pro <ddov. . 

V. II, hovny pro dwvny. 

V. 13, ois Pro «is. 

vii. 7, comma wrongly after Icayap 1’. 

xii. 12, karetkovor Pro KaToLKodoL. 

xiv. 19, €Barev pro éBadev. 

4 a xv. I, comma wrongly after éxovras. 

xviii. 7, dw pro idw. 

xix. 9, omit. oi post Maxapwo. 

xxi. 9, dus ro «ls. 


The apparent errata, that is, those that seem such to those accus- 
 tomed only to modern books, would swell the list greatly ; but the 
_ above will doubtless be sufficient for any ordinary comparison. 

A large proportion of the above errors are evident confusion in the 
_ compositor’s mind of », 1, and v; besides confusion of some of the 
_ diphthongs ending in +. Doubtless Robert Stephen’s people used 
_ the modern Greek pronunciation in large measure. 
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A New Arabi-French Dictionary. 


BY ISAAC H. HALL, PH.D. 


at 


I woutp call attention to the new Arabic-French dictionary, pu 


ordinary Arabic dictionaries of moderate size. The forme 
edition was out of print some years ago, and the present « 
of smaller size, better printed, with improvements. Its m of 
abbreviations and symbols is very lucid, and saves a vast amount o 
space. The French title is as follows : — 
“Vocabulaire Arabe-Frangais 4 l’usage des étudiants. 
pére missionaire de la Ci¢ de Jesus. A.M.D.G. Beyrouth : 
merie Catholique. 1883.” 16mo, pp. 10, 1009. Can be ca 
the pocket. Costs here about $3.25. 


1 


This dictionary has been drawn from the best sources, sia 
ablest production of the Jesuit establishment at Beirit. Its 
is not generally known by the Protestant missionaries. It is s 
to read the Arabic Bible, and all the chaste general literature, 
and modern. It gives an exact knowledge of the ait 
out the peculiar verb-inflections. Modern words, or mod 
nifications of old words, are denoted by a peculiar sign. T 
expressed in the following words of the author’s “ Avertisse: 


“Mais le respect di aux étudiants et le désir de leur ét 
en éclairant leur esprit, sans offrir la moindre pierre d’achop 
a leur coeur, out fait éliminer de ce vocabulaire toutes les 
obscénes, si nombreuses dans la langue arabe et dans la p 
dictionnaires de cette langue.” : 


It can be obtained through Westermane of New York, or th is 
a consul at Beiriit. A 
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1 Corinthians x. 29 6 and 30. 
























BY PROF. B. B. WARFIELD, D.D. . 

_ * For why is my liberty judged by another conscience? If I with 
thankfulness partake, why am I evil spoken of for that for which I 
give thanks ?” 

The commentators have been rather inexplicably at fault in the 
pretation of these verses. They bear on their face their char- 
as a justification of liberty, and were not our senses dulled by 
m, we should scarcely believe it credible that any one could read 
a as a justification of either verse 28 or 29 a, both of which are 
tations of freedom. It has been apparently only a mechanical 
ing that verse 27 is too far off, —as if, in a flowing discourse, dis- 
e was to be measured by the inch, —that has prevented exposi- 
from seeing that the natural reference of the yap with which our 
es open is to that verse. Three considerations may be adduced 
h will go far towards vindicating this connection. 


tion, is here, in this narrow context, very secondary and subor- 
nate, rising scarcely indeed above the nature of a parenthesis. The 
issue of the total discussion concerning meats offered to idols had 
been a two-fold argument against the practice as on the one hand 
_ injurious to the weaker brethren and on the other dangerous to them- 
selves. In his closing paragraph (x. 23-xi. 1) St. Paul first of all 
_ recapitulates the gist of his argument (verses 23 and 24) and then 
7 points out two cases to which the arguments are not intended to apply 
"(verses 25 and 27). In other words, after dissuading his readers 
from eating meats offered to idols, he ends by adducing two cases in 
which permission should be granted to eat them. These two per- 
’ missions are consequently here the main matter. The first is ex- 
pressed broadly without limitation (verse 25) ; to the second (verse 
27) the Apostle adjoins the limitation given in verses 28 and 29 a. 
iF ad this limitation been expressed in three words, no one would 





1 Read in December, 1884. 
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have thought for a moment of attaching the succeeding part 
discussion to it. ‘The most careless reader would have passed o 
and read the ydp as justifying the main idea, — that containe 
verse 27. Its entirely subordinate character is not changed, how 
by its length, and as soon as we recognize it, we naturally read y 
29 4, in connection with verse 27. ‘ Fe 
2. The parallelism of structure which emerges between verses 25 
and 26 on the one side and 27 and 29 4 on the other when. 
latter two are taken together is an argument for this constr 
To the permission given in verse 25 the Apostle attaches in v 
a justification. We feel the fitness of this. After the strength 
argument in the sections from viii. 1 to x. 22, deterring from 
of the idol-sacrifice, any permission to do so needed a ju 
word. After verse 27 we look for a similar justification. So 
is the sentiment demanding it that one has crept in at the 
verse 28 in most MSS. It is found in the actual text, ho 
verse 29 4. And it is worth noting that the statements, which 
the more forcibly uttered in verses 29 4 and 30 because put 
form of questions, are of like character in their relation to” 
with the broad statement in verse 26 in its relation to verse 2 
3- The logical result of this connection of the clauses” is. 
defence. No one can have felt quite satisfied with the straini 
on the words of verses 29 4 and 30 when they were made a_ 
tion either of the fact that not their own but another’s consci 
in consideration, or of the necessity of charity. As a matter 
the verses simply support the other side of both matters. Bu 
assign the ydp to verse 27, all goes smoothly and the logic is « 
One’s liberty is not to be subjected to another’s conscience, save 
the one case already excepted (verses 28 and 29 a). And this vi 
equally presumes the simple sense of all the connectives. — 
true also of the ov» of verse 31, which is to be made to gather 
the previous context since verse 23, and to found on this te 
inference. And since verses 23 and 24 are recapitulatory of ee ; 
argument from viii. 1, verses 31—-xi. 1 become logically the con ie 
derived from the whole, raising the motive to action to a higher 
than even charity (verse 31), yet to one which is inclusive oft the 
of love (verses. 32 sg.). 
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Proceedings. 


——~— 


June. 


HE eleventh meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature and 
i. Exegesis was held in Sleeper Hall, Boston University, Boston, 
[ass., on Thursday and Friday, June 11 and 12, 1885. 

he meeting was called to pet by the President at 7.45 P.M. on 
fay. 

“teport of the last meeting was first read, and, after certain 
-ctions, approved. ' 

e Committee of Arrangements reported the following program : — 























rst Session ; Thursday evening: Papers. 

Second Session; Friday morning, 9.30-11.30: Papers; 11.30- 
0: Notes; 12.30-1: Business. 

Third Session ; Friday afternoon: Papers. 

_ This report was adopted. 

he first paper read was that by Prof. Schaff on “The Idiom and 
abulary of the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles.” This paper, 
the discussion of its contents, occupied the Society until 9 


FS The second paper was by Prof. Toy on “The Date of the Korah 
Psalms.” ‘The discussion which followed this paper lasted until 10 
‘o'clock, when the society took a recess until morning. 


_ The second session was opened by a report from the Treasurer, 
wt ich was referred to an Auditing Committee, consisting of Professors 
Goodwin and Thayer and Mr. Brooks. 

President Hovey of the Newton Theological Institution was next 
introduced and invited to take part in the discussions. 

‘The third paper of the meeting was read by Dr. Stebbins. His 
‘subject was: “The Servant of the Lord in Isaiah liii.”* with which 
the society was occupied until 11 o’clock. 

_ Next followed a papér by Dr. Mombert on “Corrections and 
_Emendations of Jerome’s Version.”! 





1 Printed in the Journal for 1884. 
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At 11.40 the President called for miscellaneous notes. __ 

Prof. Bissell criticized the way in which §3BY, AAYA, 
and 3/9 are rendered in the Revised Old Testament. 

Prof. Gardiner added a few remarks on the same subject anda 
called attention to the treatment of Dan. ix. 27 by the Revisers. 

Mr. Cobb referred to changes made by the Revisers in Isa. lviii. 

Prof. Lyon spoke of the seeming contradiction between c¢ rt te 
passages of the Old Testament and the Cyrus Cylinder with 
ence to the religious attitude of Cyrus. 

Prof. Beecher claimed that neither meat-offering nor meal-c aa 
is a proper translation of {P"13?3. 

At 12.30 the Society proceeded to transact the business 
attention. 

The Auditing Committee asked for time to examine you: os 
Their request was granted, and they were instructed to Ther t 
meeting in December. 

The council recommended for membership the following 
men : — 


Prof. Charles Elliott, Easton, Penn. 

Rev. W. W. Lovejoy, Trenton, N.J. = 
Rev. H. C. Thomson, San Luis Potosi, Mexico 
Prof. G. F. Wright, Oberlin, O. 

Rev. Lysander Dickerman, , Roxbury, Mass. 


On motion a committee consisting of Professors Gardner, T ‘ha = 
and Mitchell were appointed by the chair to nominate officers 
the ensuing year. ; 4 

The Council reported that New Vork had beet selected as tl 
place for the next meeting in the Christmas holidays. The ( 
mittee of Arrangements thereupon appointed by the President co 
sisted of Professors Brown and Briggs and Rev. J. F. Riggs. 

While the Nominating Committee were out, Dr. Stebbins present 
a note on Isa. vii. 14, and Prof. Schaff spoke of the Revision and 
prospects. > a 

Dr. Stebbins advocated the appointment of a committee to eC 
sider the expediency of publishing an American Standard Editior 
the Revised Bible, but after some discussion, moved to lay his ov 
motion on the table: . P. ber 

The Nominating Committee, having returned, reported the fol 
ing list of officers : — 
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President, Prof. D. R. Goodwin ; 
‘Vice-President, Prof. E. C. Bissell ; 
Secretary, Prof. H. G. Mitchell ; 
Treasurer, Prof. W. J. Beecher ;° 
Prof. Frederic Gardiner ; 
Prof. C. H. Toy; 
Bs, Councillors. + Prof. Francis Brown ; 
Prof. I. H. Hall ; 
Prof. Howard Osgood. 


_ The report was adopted and the persons nominated elected. 
__ The Society took a recess until 2.30 P.M. 


* ‘The first exercise of the third session was a note on Isa. iv. 2 by 
A Dr, ir. Stebbins. 

? ‘The fifth paper, entitled ‘ “A Chapter from the Mishnah,” a trans- 
lation of the first section of the tractate Berakhoth with a Commentary, 
was read by Dr. Kohn. 

— - The sixth paper was that by Prof. Gardiner on “ Acayxy,” Heb. 

ix. 16 and 17. 

q - The seventh and last paper was a description of “A Hebrew 
Manuscript,” owned in Boston, by Prof. Mitchell. 

> _ The perng members were present at one or more of the 
sessions: Messrs. Beecher, Bissell, Brooks, C. R. Brown, Burton, 

_ Cobb, Brederic Gardiner, Goodwin, Hincks, Kohn, Lyon, Mitchell, 

- Mombert, Nordell, Schaff, Stebbins, J. P. Taylor, Thayer, Woodruff, 

and A. A. Wright. 

At 5 o’clock the Society adjourned. H. G. Mrrcuet, 

Secretary. 





December. 


‘The twelfth meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature and 

2 Exegesis was held at the Union Theological Seminary, in New York, 

a Tuesday and Wednesday, December 29th and 3oth, 1885. 

_ President Goodwin called the Society to order at 2.30 P.M. on 
Tuesday. 

_ In the absence of the Secretary, Prof. Beecher was chosen Secre- 
tary pro tem. 

__ The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

_ The Committee of Arrangements, through Prof. Francis Brown, 

Teported a program which was adopted. 
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The first paper was read by Prof. Harman, whose subject 
“Cureton’s Fragments of Syriac Gospels.”’ Professors Hall, Day, a1 
Briggs participated in the discussion which followed. . 

Prof. Hall was next requested to give some account of the | Dro 
posed publication of the Williams MS., which he did, showing pha 
engravings of several pages. 

Prof. Hall also described certain Syriac MSS. which have lai 
come into the possession of Union Theological Seminary, and P: 
Briggs made some additional remarks on the same subject. 

The second paper, on “ ("|}*4, Gen. ii. 7,” was read by Mr. Rich- 
ardson and discussed by Professors Gardiner and Day and Dr. W: ard, 

The following notes were then presented and discussed: — 

On 75"45 in 1 Sam. ii. 10, as illustrative of 7 in Gen. vi. 3 by 
Prof. C. R. Brown. ‘i 

On the so-called “Reproductions” of Mills’ Text of the Gre 2ek 
New Testament, by Prof. Hall. 

On the Complutensian Polyglot, by Prof. Hall. 

On the Paragraph Division required after 1 Chron. xxix. 224, b 
Prof. Beecher. 

On the Use of izép in the New Testament, by Prof. Goodie 

On xa/ in Heb. x. 38, by Prof. Goodwin. 

On a shipyard in Ancient Issus, by Dr. Ward. 

After the presentation of these notes a recess until Wednesday 
morning, at 9. 30, Was taken. 


At the beginning of the second session the Council recomme: 
the following gentlemen as candidates for membership : — 


Rev. A.W. Hazen, Middletown, Conn.; 


Prof. W. W. Martin, 
Prof. M. J. Cramer, 
Prof. -C. R. Gregory, 


all of whom were elected. 


The Council further reported that the next meeting would be 





Greencastle, Ind. ; 
Boston, Mass. ; 
Leipzig, Germany, 


i 
e.) 
4 






T- 


rr 


at the Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Pt % 
delphia, and as a Committee of Arrangements Professors Goody ie ’ 


Peters, and Mitchell were appointed. 

The Auditing Committee appointed in June to examine the a 
counts of the Treasurer reported that they found the same co ae 
cast and duly vouched. Their report was adopted and the co: a 


mittee discharged. 







+ 
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On motion it was voted that a salary of fifty dollars annually be 
paid to the Secretary of the Society and the same amount to the 
Treasurer. 

The third paper, on “1 Cor. ii. 13,” was read by Prof. Hitchcock, 
and discussed by Dr. Chambers and Professors Goodwin and Har- 
¥ “* The fourth paper, on “The Wolfe Expedition to Babylonia,” being 
an abstract of the author’s report to the American Archeological 
_ Institute, was read by Dr. Ward. 

_ At the conclusion of it the following resolutions were offered by 
_ Prof. Harper :— 


Resolved, That, as members of the Society of Biblical Literature 
_ and Exegesis, we express our hearty sympathy with the object for 
. ey thich the Wolfe Expedition to Babylonia was undertaken, and our 
appreciation of the work accomplished by the Expedition; and 
‘’@ - farther, that we urge upon all who may in any way be interested, the 
_ necessity of additional contributions of money to be used in carrying 
_ on the work so auspiciously inaugurated. 


After a discussion of these resolutions by Messrs. Harper, Hitch- 

_ cock, Gardiner, Beecher, Chambers, Peters, Francis Brown, and 

Richardson, they were adopted. 

The death of two valued members of the Society, Prof. G. W. 
Riggan, D.D., and Rev. R. P. Stebbins, D.D., was announced. 

The rough minutes were read and corrected. 

There were present at one or more sessions Messrs. Beecher, 

Briggs, Brooks, C. R. Brown, Francis Brown, Buell, Burnham, 

__ Chambers, Crosby, Day, Frederic Gardiner, Gillett, Goodwin, Hall, 

Harman, Harper, Hincks, Hitchcock, Jackson, Peters, Richardson, 

J. P. Taylor, W. M. Taylor, Ward, and Wilson. 

Adjourned. W, J. BEECHER, 

Secretary pro tem. 
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Pror. D. R. Goopwin, D.D., LL.D., President. 
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“ =H. G. Mitcuett, Pu.D. Secretary. 
«  W. J. Breecuer, D.D., Zveasurer. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS. 


The Members are requested to give the Secretary notice of changes in 


addresses. 
Rev. S. J. Andrews, Hartford, Conn. 
Rt. Rev. M. S. Baldwin, D.D., London, Ont. 
' Prof. W. Ballantine, M.A., Oberlin, O. q 
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Prof. I. T. Beckwith, Ph.D., Hartford, Conn. 
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«* Francis Brown, D.D., Union Theol. Sem., New York, N.1 
‘© M. D. Buell, M.A., 12 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. ; 
** Sylvester Burnham, D.D., Hamilton, N.Y. 

Rev. G. S. Burroughs, Ph.D., New Britain, Conn._ 

Prof. E. D. Burton, Newton Centre, Mass. 


‘s H. A. Buttz, D.D., LL.D., Madison, N.J. _ 
Rev. T. W. Chambers, D.D., LL.D., 70 West 36th St., New York, N.Y. 


Pres. Thomas Chase, LL.D., Haverford College, Montgomery Co. 
Penn. a 
Rev. W. H. Cobb, Uxbridge, Mass. 
“s >J. H. Coit, M.A, Concord, N.H. 


** Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D., 116 East 19th St., New Vaid N.Y, 
a R. Craven, D.D., - Newark, N.J. 
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Charles Elliott, D.D., 
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W. R. Harper, Ph.D., 
Samuel Hart, D.D., 
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Rev. E. Harwood, D.D., 


C. R. Hemphill, 

F. A. Henry, 
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. W. Lindsay, D.D., 
LW. W. Lovejoy, 
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* Died April 18, 1885. 


Died Aug. 13,1885. 
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a A Hagiologic Manuscript in the Philadelphia 
J Library. 





BY PROF. ISAAC H. HALL, PH.D. 





’ 


OMEWHAT more than a century ago three Greek Manuscripts 
were presented to the Library Company of Philadelphia, by 
Henry Coxe, Esquire, of England. One of these is a large vellum 
book, probably of the ninth or tenth century, written in elegant large 
cursive, with uncials for the titles and other important matter, and 
. containing a number of the homilies of Chrysostom. Another, written 
on parchment, and probably of the thirteenth or fourteenth century, 
__ contains the greater portion of the lexicon of Zonaras. The third, 
_- the one now under consideration, is a hagiologic collection, made, as 
_ wax-drippings on some of the leaves still testify, for monastery read- 
_ ing on saints’ days. The three are kept in the Ridgway Branch of 
the Philadelphia Library, are all labelled on the back “ MSS. GREEK 
_ COMMENTARY,” and have not hitherto been examined except by 
myself. 

The hagiologic manuscript is numbered 1141 of the Library’s 
manuscripts. It‘consists at present of 130 paper leaves, each 10} X 
74 inches in dimension ; leaf 39 being all torn away except a small 
corner. ‘Two or three leaves appear to have been lost at the begin- 
ning, and one at the end. The binding is not the original one, but 
(except the lettering on the back) made while the manuscript was 
still in Greek hands ; rather heavy sides, half-leather (i.e., back and 
corners leather), and marbled paper. In binding, many of the leaves 
had to be mounted on a slip, and many initials and marginal numbers 
have thus been lost, though a later hand has supplied many of the 
initials on the slip. The outer margins do not appear to have been 
cut down, but nevertheless they have been so worn away as to lose 
many marginal numerals, wholly or partially. A line in more recent 
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script, on the top of the first page, informs us that the manuscript — E 
was once the property of a monastery whose name I cannot certainly 
make out." a 
The writing occupies the space of about 8 x 6 inches on each page; 
regularly in 30 lines to a page, though sometimes only 29. Itisa 
plain and easy cursive, in rather large letters, with a moderate num- 
ber of contractions and ligatures. Joa subscript is rarely present — 
except when supplied by a later hand. Section or chapter numbers — 
are written in red in the margins. The principal divisions -of the | “a 
book have ornaments reaching across the page, in red and black, and — ‘ 
have also large ornamental initials, quite elegant. Smaller sections — 
usually have a smaller initial. Spaces left for initials were sometimes — 
passed over by the rubricator, and are still to be supplied. Accel 
and breathings are suppliéd with only moderate correctness. Jota-__ 
cisms abound; 7 continually being confounded with 1, as likewise gi 
both with v; besides the usual confusion about diphthongs that end i” 
inv. Often o and w exchange places; and the same is ‘true of ie 2 
and v. The letters @ and m are also sometimes interchanged ; the 
confusion in this case being real, and not one made by the reader 
from the similarity of the characters. I suspect that the original in 
home of the manuscript was Mt. Athos. a 
The contents of MS. are as follows : — oe. 











Fol. 1.a@.] 1. A part of the last sentence of the Proémium of a 
“Historia Lausiaca” of Palladius, bishop of Helenopolis in Cap- 
padocia, commencing with the word éfapracO&twv. ‘ 

2. Table of Contents of the Historia Lausiaca, ‘an- 
_swering only in part to the text of the manuscript, but in ie 
extent (and partially in matter), to an ordinary recension of the 
. Historia.  - 

Fol. 3.@.] 3. +The two letters which precede ee are introdacheal ‘ 
to the Historia in the printed editions, followed by the Historia — 
itself, in a recension different from the printed editions; the 

_ latter portion containing matter that is usually printed in some — a 
other treatise. A large portion of this matter is from the “ Para~- 
disus Patrum”; and the Histofia ends with the colophon 1 
red: éws dde y Kar Atyurtov povaxX@v iorop‘a. ; 3 which is an te Th’ 
native title in the printed books for the “ Paradisus Patrum.” _ 





1 This line reads: krijua rijs cefaorijs povas ... aptov, the first three letters of r, a 
the last word being either Aer, Ant, Aar, or with a @ in place of the A, and a « a 
fn place of the 7. Bh 





Fol. 


Fol. 
Fol. 
Fol. 


Fol. 


Fol. 


Fol. 
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68.4.] 4. Several chapters, akin to the Historia, but no part 
of it, as follows : — 

(a.) Bios rod éBBG Mavdov rod OnBaiov. 
70. a.| (d.) Iepi rod Tagedrov. 
71. 5.] (¢.) Uept rod ®irevroAov ’OdAvprriov. 
72.6.) 5. Amyyjpara xat Novfecias dciwy marépwv rept Kxaravi- 
gews. This is a collection of Apophthegmata or Gerontika, of 
the sort so common in manuscripts for monastic oratory reading. 
It consists of short narratives, parables, and sayings of the vari- 
ous fathers. After this follows another like collection, beginning 
at fol. 94. a., under the title [epi &@88% Maxapiov Todrrixod, 
which should perhaps be treated as a separate division of the 
manuscript. 
106. 6.] 6. Tod év dyios zarpdor ypav “APavaciov zarpidpxov 
*ArcLavdpeias Sbyypappa didackadias cis wavras Tols povatovras 
kal eis tavta edvoeB xpioriavdv. This is the same treatise with 
that printed, but in print it is commonly called ovvraypa, in- 
stead of ovyypappa as here. 
109. @.] 7. Ta trav Ipodyrav évopata cal rébev Foav Kal od 
xeivrat. ‘This is a different recension from that in Migne (among 
the writings attributed to Epiphanius, of Tyre), and different also 
from that published by Tischendorf. It is worth publishing entire. 
113. 4.|] 8. Svyypappa exxAyowwotiKdy rept Tov 6 pabyTadv Tod 
Kvupiov: Awpofalov érurxdrov Tipov, dpxaiou avdpis tvevpatopdpor, 


_ Kai pdprupos yeyovdros év TG kaipo Av«wiov kal Kwvoravtivoy tév 


Fol. 


Fol. 


Baoiréwv. Tlept rv €Bdopuyxovra pabyrav. 

115. 4.] 9. Tavra & tpiopaxdporos Kat ravéXBuos Awpidideos & év 
‘Poipy yeyovds 51a poparcis diarékrov év bropvipacw Katadé\oure * 
e€ dv kal ypels epavirdevor Kal mpds THV EAAdOa hoviv wcOcpynved- 
cavres, €uavel Tos Tact TeroujKapev THv TOV 6 panTov exoyhy | 
moti Kat dd7O} airiv xaradaBdpuevor, x.7.. Treats mainly of 
martyrdoms of the seventy disciples, and other persecutions 
under Licinius and Constantine. At the end is a narrative of 
the authors’ compilation from the (Latin) literary remains of 
Dorotheus, and of the attestation of the correctness of Doro- 
theus’ account by John, bishop of Rome. Then is added, as 
another chapter of the same division, 

117. b.] 10. Tév "Aroorédwv, or an account of the (Twelve) 
Apostles ; to which is appended a further account of Dorotheus 
and his collections made from the Greek and Hebrew, and 
written in Latin. 
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Fol. 119. a@.] 11. Bios cat Todureia tris dains Mapias ris Aiyurrias, 
tis Kati tiv épypov dciws doxnodons* ocvyypadns mapa Tov év 
dyiots Lodpoviov dpxveriaxdrov ‘Tepocod\vpuv. AexOcis rH E rod 
peyddov kavévos. Aéorora eiAoynré. This is the last treatise in — 
the manuscript, and breaks off in the word évdAd[piov], just so 
far before the end that scarcely a page and a half more of the 
manuscript would have been needed to finish it. 

So far as I have been able to compare the manuscript with rie 
texts, I find abundant variations, and quite as often (excluding ordi- _ 
nary slips of the pen, or variations merely apparent) improvements on 
the printed texts as inferior readings. It is evident that this manu- 
script has never been consulted by an editor of any of the printed — 
texts ; and it is likewise evident that it should be consulted in case 
any seh matter should be re-edited. Some of its matter seems to 
me to be unpublished. I have no leisure for a full collation of the _ 
text ; but the information to be furnished herein will be appreciate: 
by any one who may have such leisure. In the citations herein 
from it, the common scribe’s errors are generally corrected in silence ; 
but sometimes they are retained, and sometimes a note of the correc- 
tion appended. ‘The tacit corrections are generally those of accent — 
or breathings, or else changing the old customs (such as accenting - 
both parts of verbs compounded with a preposition, putting the grave - 
accept before a colon or even a period) ; correcting when a single or — 
doubled consonant is wrongly written ; correcting when f is written — 
for v; and also correcting many of the iotacisms, with the exchanging 
of o and w. Cases where no correction is made will usually be obs 9 
ous ; and they will occur oftenest in proper names. 

Before speaking particularly of the several portions of the manu- — 
_ script, it is proper to note that besides the destruction of marginal — 
numbers, already mentioned, there are occasional slips in the number- — 
ing where the numerals are present. Sometimes the numbers are — 
repeated, sometimes missed ; and sometimes the numeral is omitted __ 
at its place, though the contienans numbering was correctly made. 4 
But these remarks apply only to the Historia Lausiaca ; since num- — 
bers are wanting in the rest of the manuscript, except wher some one 
has made a note at the foot, in much later script, for convenience of 
reference or in ecclesiastical reading. ‘These later notes are generally 
of no importance whatever, and to us merely indicate in what sort of. 
hands the manuscript was formerly kept. The several portions of the 
manuscript, however, need a more particular account. 
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1. Zhe Table of Contents of the Historia. 


This table corresponds only in part to the text of the Historia as 
given in the manuscript, though it includes, but without reference 
thereto, some of the matter in the Apophthegmata. Its first part 
generally refers to the paragraphs of the text of the manuscript, and 
the latter part to matter found in the recension of the Historia printed 
in Migne’s “ Patrologia Grzeca,” vol. 34. The first part of the Table 
generally tallies with the first portion of the recension in Migne, but 
not chapter for chapter. It is thus evident that the Table is copied 
from an older manuscript, and answers to a chapter-division different 
from the ordinary, and to a different recension throughout. Thus this 
Table has an independent value of its own, and I therefore give it, 
first in Greek and then in English, with notes of its application both 
to the text of the manuscript and to the chapters in Migne. In 
respect to the latter, however, I do not stop to note the very minor 
variations, as when a chapter in the manuscript begins or ends a 
sentence earlier or later than that in Migne. I give the numbers 
actually present in the manuscript, omitting them even when they 
might be supplied, except in the few cases wherein they must be sup- 
plied to make sense in this article. The following is the Table : — 


I. Suvérvyov 8 zpOrov éuBaddv rH drodnuia, dperclas ydpire mvevpa- 
Tins, TS psyddkw Kal Ocorvetorw didackdArAw “londdipw rG* 
mperBurépw, Sevoddyw svre tris éxxAnoias ’AXe~avdpias tis 
peydArys avdpl Oavpacrd Awpobéw donyntq OnBaids. 

2. epi Torapuaivns opasorarns Kopys jKouvca. 

3. Adipw 7G paxapiy cvyypahe myps Tots Supact [ovvervyov]. 

Tlepi “AXckavdpelas ris murris Kdpyns jKovca. 
5. Ilept ris pirorAovrov zapbevov 7G* dvdpart povov. 
Maxdpws 6 d&yubraros trwxiov iyyovpevos. 
Avoxir‘os ipev ovvérvxov TacH apery Kexorpnpévors. 
"Ev 76 dpe. tis Nytpias GAAos dylos ovvérvyov. 
TlevraxirytAlors wadwv aAXots aylos bhev cvvervxov. 
‘Efaxociows dvaxwpytats év rH mavepyyw GAdXots. 
’Opoicws 6 péyas, kat IovrovBacros, cal “Ayiwv, ToAvxpdnos, xal 
Separiwv, dvaxwpyral Soxipwrdrat, 
"Ev 7@ Ope Nirpias kowdBuov: éxxAynrias hofvixes tpeis. 





1 MS. 7d. A like mistake occurs in several other places in the MS. 


14. 


36. 
37: 
38. 
39: 
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Eevodoxeiov eis 0 Sekvotvra Tods drepyopévous. 

Tév éorepu@y ebyav éemiteAoupévoy &pedeia. 

"Oxrad rpecBirepa adyyovpevor kal Tov dxAov THs éxxAyolas: Kat 
tov fevovtos Kal Toy éeridnpodvTov. 

“O péyas “Apoicwos, kai addAo. Tov dyiwv tarépwy 7ddAwv. 

Otros dunyjoaro rept Tod peyddov Taywpiov. 

Tlepi tod dyiov “Apody Kal rijs rovrov cvpBiov. 

“O paxdpwos “Apody kai 6 rovrov pabyrys. Tepdor tov Avoy rora- 
pLov. 

Airds 6 ovyypadeds pera. deAtas TOUTOV TEP TOV TOTApoV, 

Ta rept "OQp rod Pavpacrod dvdpds dvaxwpyrod. 

Ta wept tov dyiov apo rod peyddAov SidacKxadov Tod Kal érurkd- 
mov Atooképov Kal “Appoviov * kai EioeBiov cat Et@upiov ray 
satis 

Ta wept Medavias, THs pwpaias yuvatkds Oavpacris. 

To ws TeAcuTa 6 paxaptos TlayBa dupyetrar MeAaviwv. 


"Opryévee kal “Appwvin tots dyiow A€éyer twa 6 paxdpios TlapBo 


pedAAwv zeAevTav. 


’Optyéves 6 zpeoBurepos Kat ‘'Appdvos Supyotvro Oavpdoww zepl Tov 


paxapiov Tlap3o. 

TO mas mapaBddrAa 6 paicaipios Tittp Hh kere Loic]; 1 Tov’ dyiov 
TlapBa- ras rodw rapayiverae 6 péyas TopBo ie KéXdet [ste]? 
Tod Iiwp. ; 

Ta wept tod dciov “Appwviov, kal tov tpidv ddeApav. 

Tipdbeos 5 ayios éxicxoros. 

Ils hevye “Appadvios tod xeporovyO var éxioxoros. 

Ils 76 odpart abrod éxéxpnro 6 paxdpios “Appovios. 

‘O paxdpios Eidypios Wybilerar tov Soddov rod Ocod "Appovov. 

Ils drodéxerat ‘Povdivoy tov érapyov ’Appovios. 

Ta rept Bevrapiy rod Oavpaciov povaxod. 

Ilés rapéAaBov 6 éxicxoros Avdoxopos Tov paxdpiov Evdypiov. 

Ta wept rod “Arodwviov rod drompayparevtav [sic, for dompayya- 
Tevwv, OF, drompayparevorTos |. 

Ta rept tov revraxioyiAlwy povaxav Tdv év TO Opel. 

Ta repi tov dyiwv: Tlaiov kat Hoatov rav adeApav* 

SKerrovrat oto, Tas drordfovrat Ta parata. 

Ta epi Tov dyiov Maxapiov rod vewrépov. 

Ta rept rod Soxiuwrarov Nabavannr. 


, a 
Ta xara tov péyav GOAnrHY ToD Xprorod Maxdproy tov atyvariov. 





. 


1 Other passages in the MS. show that the correction is «éAAp, the Latin celle. 








—_ bh. seed) 


67. 


68 
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Ta wept tov dylov Maxapiov rod dAcEavdpéws. 
Ta rept tov peyddov Taxwpiov Tvevparopopov dvopds, Kal mept Tod 
Gavarov maw Maxapiov. 
Ta rept rod tpaorarov Mdpxov, kal Iladvouriov rot pabyrod adrod. 
Ta repli rod yevvawrdrov Mwiicéws rod dd Anorov. 
na id /, a ec , / 
Il@s yivovras povafovres ot Téxoapes Anorat. 
Tl@s rapayiveras ovtos mpds Tov paxdpiov “londwpov tov oKyTwor. 


. OF &v 7h dpa tis Bépyys wevraxdovor dvaxwpyrat. 


Ta wept rod yevvatov TavAov rod TpiaKxocias ebyas movodvTos. 
pi rod y p x 
Otros cvvrvyxave 7G é&yiy Maxapiy tG* roditiK@. 
Ilepi tis rapbévov ris Towovans érraxocias eixds. 
Kpoviov diuyyoupevov 7a. xa’ éavrov. 
poviov Suyyoup. 
Ta kara tov péyav “Avroviov. 
Ta xara. EiAdytov. 
Y 
*O rd} cépart AchoBjpevos. 
EvAdyios 6 paxpodvpos. 
"Avrovios épwrd Oeddwpov. 
*O dyws ’Avrovios atxercs saoca\ugiiyas abte tov témov dikalwv, 
"Ozxrov prpera paxdptos ‘lépag Kal sites Kal GAXot mAcioves 7a. 
wept tov IlavAov. 
Ta epi tod paxapiov TlavAov tod ddod. ; 
pi rod paxap 
o , > ¢ ‘ roa. cal , a , 
Orov reipalerat airds 6 ovyypadeds bd rod daipwvos Tis wopvelas. 
“Orov ovvriyxaver 6 ovyypapeds TE peydAw Taywpuio. 
Ta wept rod yevvaiov aOAnTod Srepavov. 
pi rod y 0 
Ta kata Oiddrevra Tov TH pvowoe exreoovTa. 
i] 
Ta xara “Hpwva ri trepipavvia (for irepndaveia) extpaynAvac- 
Oévra. 
Tlepi WroAeuatov rod pera rodAods wévovs Kal yevvalous tdpwras eis 
avropaticpov éxmerdvTos. 
Tlepi rijs éxrecovorns rapBévov. 
Tlepi tod paxapiov “HAuodrov [sic; for “HAiov rod?] piAorapHévov. 
Tlepi Awpo8éov. 
Tlepi Tvappots rijs paxaplas rapbévov. 
[sic]. ‘Qs povacripia dd Siaxoolwy, Kal tpiaxooiwy dvdpov. 
[Eis] Savds (or, Eis Tavds. The writing is obscure) rv wéAw 
povacrypia tTpiaKxociov Wuy@y. 
Movaorypwv yuvatkav terpaxociwy. 


73 [sic]. epi rijs dylas mapbévov. 


Ils 76 dyim Tirvpodp, drexadvpOn Ov aris. 








1 MS. 7d. 


Io 


80. 
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Ilepi rod paxapiov "Iwdavvov Tov év mpopyrais. 

"Orrov mpockaAcirat obros* 6 paxdpios Oeddwpov Tov Epynveas 
Adrds otros mpodéyet Townes 7a. wéAXovTa. 

Avovicwos 6 éxickoros eis® rov rorapov éBady. 

Ta xara Tlooeddnov. 

Ta rept ‘Tepovipov. 

‘Os rporéyet 6 paxdpros Moceddvios tov Odvarov tis paxapias TatAns. 
‘As huyadever ‘Tepdvupos tH Eavrod Bacxavig. ’O€vmepévriov. 

Kal rov dcusrarov Térpov, Kat Svpedva. 


85 [sic]. Ta wept Sepamidvos. 


88. 


99: 
100. 


‘Os cvvéroxev 6 paxdpios Separiov Aopvjve 1G° ev ‘Popp. 
Tepi ris jovyalovons rapbévov ev rH epipw.* 
Ta xara Evdyprov. 

Ils rapa tod BacwAéiov “IoayyéAov zponyn. 
Ilds 6 a&yvos Tpyydpios totrov didKovov éxotneev. 
‘Os Karadyarave Eidyptov Nextapiw 'pyydpws. 
"Epotd Medaviwy tov paxapiov Eicypiov. 

Ta wept Tov dylov IHiwp. 

Tlept Macéws AvBivvov. 

Ta xara ’"Edpaip. 

Tlept TlavaAas pwpaias. : 

Ta wept Etoroyxins Ovyarpds TavaAys. 

Ilepi Bevepias. 

Tlepi Ocodwpas. 

Ta reph “Ooias. 


Kai ’AdoXéas. 


103 [sic]. ILept Bacwavidas. 


104. 


106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
TEI. 
112. 


113, 


Ilept “Acedds év ‘Pay. 

Tlept “AByras. 

Tlept "HovAravod. 

Tlept Dwrivys rapHévov. 

Tlept ’AdoAiov Tapoéws ; 

Ta wept ‘[dvoxévriov. 

Ta epi Piropapov. 

Ta wept MeAdvyns Savas. 

Tlepi rOv dylwy trav eLopicOevrwv: “IowWdpov Kat Tlooipov Kal 
“AdeAdiou kat ILapvouriov cat TopBd+ Kat "Appwviov Kar 
Erépwv Tivo. 


‘Os yiverOan tov dpiOnov wept ‘Poudivor. 





1 MS. ofrws. 2 MS. ék. 8 MS, rdv. 4 MS. éphyov. 


OE OO a ee, 
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Ilepi Xpoviov tepéws dpynyod Siaxociwy povalovrav. 
Tlepi “Taxa. 
Tlepi Tagdvouriov. 


Ilés cuvrvyydvevew tottw Riadypuos Kat “AABivos rod Kupiov 
dudKovot. 


118. Ids reAcvrd 6 paxdpios Xepoipwv. 
119. “Erepos povalwy ppéap dpvooe kar... [rest wanting]. 
120. lds radw ddXos ard dibys aréfaver. Tlept Srehdvov éxrecdvros. 


a aa4. 


? 


"125. 
126. 


127. 


128. 
129. 
130. 


. Eis paprupiav dye “IB (this may be a contraction for “Iax#f). 


Tlept ’EArdiov Karmdddoxos. 

Tlepi Aiveoiov. 

Kat Eicrafiov ray ddaAdhav. Tlepi rod dBavdrov Suivov. 
Tlepi Tadava. 

Tlepi “HAéa rod didokévov. 

Ilepi Sa BBaxos Nixod. 

"ABpdpuos aiyvarvos. 

Tlepi MeAaviov radu. 

Tlepi Upoiavod. 


132 [sic]. Iepit SABias. 
133. [epi “IwBivov diaxdvov Kai érurkdrov. 
134. “Yrouvyjpara “Opryévovs, Tpyyopiov, Srepdvov, wat rept “Eviov 
| Bacrr«iov. ‘ 
135. Ta mept Odvpmuddos. 
136. Ta wept Kavdédys. 
137. Ilept rapOévov T'eAacias. 
138. epi rijs év Avrivéou pwvis Tov xiAtwv Siaxociwv dydpav. 
139. Ilept rdv év rots orndaiors. 
140. Ilepi SoAopudvros. 
141. Ta wept Awpoféov. 
142. Ta wept Avoxdéous kai ra wept Kammirov [sic] dad Anorav. 
143. Ilept rod rAavnbevros. 
144. epi rijs dyias "Appa TadBos. 
145. Ilepi rijs dcias Tasip. 
146. Ilepi rijs rapBévov. 
147. Uept MeAaviov rod Tasdiov. 
148. Tept Tuavod. 
149: Iepi IlavAov Aadpariciov. 
150. ’AABiva cat MeAavia. 
151. epi Mappayiov. 
152. [epi Maxapéiov cal Kwvoravtivov. 
153- Ilept rijs brodefapévys tov éxioxorov *ABavdcrov. 
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154. 
155. 
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Ilept ’A@avaciov érioKOrrov. 
/ 
Tlept ’Opryévous éxurkorov. 


155 [stc, repeated]. Tept rapOévov Kopw6ias. 


156. 
Ley. 
158. 
159. 
160. 


166. 


‘Yrrép ris coppoverrarys pt (?) €Onpropaynoer. 
Tlept Oiupivov kat Boogopins év “Ayxipa. 
Tlept rv ev “Ayxioa rapfévwv Xpurod. 
Ilepi Mayvas Kat Nourav. 
Tlepi rod rarrewvodppwvos Tod cup B.ovvros TO exirKdrw. 
‘ fol > , \ a fe , 
Tlept rijs éxrerotons Kat peravonoas (for peravonoacns). 
Tlept rijs seeO COTS Ovyarpos Tod mpeoBurézov. 
Tlepi TOU ide bang év Keoapia. 
‘Os ék mporwmrov érépov 6 avyypadeis ieanaes Ta éavrod 6 avrds 
ovTos. 
‘O adeds ebyapioTy TO Od. 
ovyyp xXapiorh 75 Oecd 
mw, | Lal) \ ‘ / s lal B , , 
Ils! dunyetrar Kal tov paxapiov Biov tov Bpayydvev: pynpovever 
> 
8é kal wept émicxorov Mucéws. 


Tév “AdovaAtvuv. 


167 [sic]. ’Emexetpirey 82 6 aitds obros ovyypadeds ciceOeiv eis Thy 


168. 


170, 


vijoov. 
MavOaver 5é rept cXoAacTuKOd TwWds. # 
Tlepi ’AXeSavdpov. . 
Ta wept Aavdavéws kai rept Kaddpov. 
Kat ’Ovnoukparov. . 


To some an English translation of this Table may seem super- 
fluous ; but there are others who will prefer to have its few knots 
untied. The following translation is therefore added : — 


I. 


2. 
3: 


And I met, in the first beginning of the journey, by the grace of 
spiritual succor, the great and inspired teacher Isidorus the 
presbyter, [and with him], him who is the guest-entertainer . 
of the great church of Alexandria, the admirable Dorotheos, — 
the Thebaid ascetic. 

I heard concerning the most beautiful maiden Potamiaina. 

[I met] Didymos the blessed author, who is blind in his eyes. 

I heard concerning Alexandreia the faithful maiden.’ 

Concerning the covetous maiden [I heard] by name only. 

Makarios the most holy superintendent of the infirmary. 

Next, I met two thousand persons adorned with every virtue. 

In the mountain of Nitria I met the holy men. 
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Next, again, I met five thousand other holy men. 
[I met] six hundred other anchorites in the utter desert. 
Orsisios (elsewhere, and in the MS. text, spelled Arsisios) the great, 
_ and Putubastos, and Hagion, Polychronios (or, it may be, 
Hagion the aged), and Serapion, most honorable anchorites. 
A monastery (c@nobrium) in the mountain of Nitria; [where 
there are] three palms of (¢.e. by) the church. 
' The house of entertainment into which they receive:visitors. 
The benefit of those who finish the evening prayers. 
Eight presbyters leading the van, and [leading] the throng of the 
church ; and [leading] the entertainer and the strangers. 
The great Arsisios, and others of the many holy fathers, 
14. This one narrated concerning the great Pachomios. 
_ Concerning the holy Amiin and his life-partner. 
Concerning the holy Amin and his disciple. They cross the 
river Lycos. 
The author himself crosses this river with timidity. 
'_The matters concerning Or the admirable anchorite. 
The matters concerning the holy Pambo the great teacher, who 
is also the [teacher] of bishop Dioscoros and Ammonios ; 
and of the brethren Eusebios and Euthymios. 
The matters concerning Melania, the admirable Roman woman. 
Melanion relates how the blessed Pambo met his end. 
The blessed Pambo, about to die, speaks certain things to the 
holy men Origenes and Ammonios. 
Origenes the presbyter and Ammonios narrate marvellous things 
concerning the blessed Pambo. 
How the blessed Pior gets beside the cell of the holy Pambo, 
and how again Pambo gets to the cell of Pior. 
The matters concerning the holy Ammonios, and the three 
brethren. 
Timotheos the holy bishop. 
How Ammonios flees from being elected bishop. 
28. How the blessed Ammonios used his body. 
29. The blessed Evagrios gives his vote for the servant of God, 
Ammonios. 
30. How Ammonios receives the eparch Rufinus. 
31. The matters concerning Benjamin the admirable monk. 
_ 32. How the bishop Dioscorus took with him the blessed Evagrios. 
- 33. The matters concerning Apollonius who withdrew from business. 
34. The matters concerning the five thousand monks in the mountain. 





65. 


. The matters concerning the holy brethren Paisios and Esaias. 2 
. These examine how they shall be rid of vanities. 
. The matters concerning the holy Macarios the younger. 


. The matters respecting the great athlete of Christ, Macarios th 


. The matters concerning the holy Macarios the Alexanditnata . 
. The matters concerning the great Pachomios the spirit-b 


. How the four robbers became monks. 
. How this one comes to the blessed Isidorus of Scetis. 

. The five hundred anchorites in the mountain of Pherme. 

. Matters concerning the noble Paul, be made three hun 


. This one meets with the holy Macarios Politicos. 

. Concerning the virgin who makes seven hundred prayers. 
. Of Kronios narrating his own experiences. 

. The matters respecting the great Antonios. 

. The matters concerning Eulogios. 


. Antonios questions Theodoros. ws 
. The holy Antonios prays that the place of the ighveagie m. y rb 


. The matters concerning the blessed Paul.the simple. 
. Where the author himself is tempted by the demon of fornication 
. Where the author meets the great Pachomios. , 
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The matters concerning the most excellent Nathanael. | 


Egyptian. 


man, and again concerning the death of Macarios. 


. The matters concerning the most gentle Marcus, and Paphm 


his disciple. 


. The matters concerning the most sioble Moses, who [becam : a 


monk] from [72.e. after being one of | the robbers. 


prayers. 


He who was injured in body. 


Eulogios the long-suffering. 7. 


revealed to him. 


. Where the blessed Hierax and Chronios and many others n arrat 


the matters concerning Paul. 


The matters concerning the noble athlete Stephanos. 

The matters concerning Valens, who fell away through < 

The matters concerning Heron, who was destroyed by 
mindedness. 

Concerning Ptolemaios, who, after many toils and noble si 
ings, fell away of his own motion. 

Concerning the virgin who fell away. 

Concerning the blessed Heliotes, virgin-lover (or, Elias the vi 


. 


67. 





— 


88. 


93- 
95+ 
97: 
Sh 


100, 


104. 
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lover. The first rendering follows the probably faulty 
accenting of the MS.). 
Concerning Dorotheos. 
Concerning Piammiin the blessed virgin. 


68 [szc]. Monasteries of about two hundred, and of three hundred 


men. | 
Monasteries of three hundred souls at the city Spanos (or, Panos). 
A monastery of four hundred women. 


73 [stc]. Concerning the holy virgin. 


How revelation was made to the holy Pityrim through herself. 

Concerning the blessed John who is among the prophets. 

Where this blessed man challenges Theodoros the interpreter. 

This very one himself foretells the future to Poimen. 

Dionisios [sic] the bishop was dipped into the river. * 

The matters respecting Poseidonios. 

The matters concerning Hieronymus. 

How the blessed Poseidonios foretells the death of the blessed 
Paula. 

How Hieronymus puts to flight Oxyperentios through his own 
sorcery. 

And the most holy Peter, and Symeon. 


85 [séc]. The matters concerning Serapion. 


How the blessed Serapion met Domnenos who was in Rome. 
Concerning the virgin who lived in peace in the desert. 

The matters respecting Evagrios. 

How he was brought forward from the royal [house] of Isangelos. 
How the holy Gregorios made him a deacon. 

How Gregorios left Evagrios with Nectarios. 

Melanion questions the blessed Evagrios. 

The matters concerning the holy Pior. 

Concerning Moses Lybinnos. 

The matters respecting Ephraim. 

Concerning Paula of Rome. 

The matters concerning Eustochia the daughter of Paula. 
Concerning Veneria. 

Concerning Theodora. 

The matters concerning Hosia. 

And Adolia. 


103 [stc]. Concerning Basianila (or, Vasianila). 


Concerning Asella in Rome. 
Concerning Avita. 
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106. 
107. 
108. 
110. 
IIt. 
112. 


113. 
I14. 
115. 
r16. 
117. 
118. 
119. 


120. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
124. 
125. 
126. 


re. 
128. 
129. 
130. 


132 [ste]. Concerning Silvia. 


133. 


134.. 


135. 
136. 
137- 
138. 


139. 
140. 
141. 


Concerning Elias the lover of strangers (or, ¢€ 
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Concerning Julianus. 

Concerning Photina, virgin. 

Concerning Adolias of Tarsus. 

The matters concerning Innocentius. __ 

The matters concerning Melana of Spanos. 

Concerning the holy ones who were set apart; Isidorus 
Posimus (or, Possinus?) and Adelphios and Paphn 
and Pambo ; and Ammonios and certain others. _ ¢ 

How the saben was reckoned concerning Rufinus. nA 

Concerning Chronios, priest, leader of two hundred monks. 

Concerning James. 

Concerning Paphnutios. 

How there met him Evagrios and Albinus, servants of the L 

How the blessed Cheroimon dies. ag 

Another monk digs a well and is buried in it. (This ne , 
is supplied adunde, as the title in the Table is | 
destroyed.) 

How again another died of thirst. 

He cites Job (or James?) for testimony. 

Concerning Elpidios, a Cappadocian. 

Concerning Ainesios, 

And Eustathios, the brethren. Concerning the immortal Sis 

Concerning Gadana. 












strangers). 
Concerning Sabbax son of Nicos. 
Abramios the Egyptian. 
Concerning Melanias again. 
Concerning Proianos. 


Concerning Jovinus, deacon and bishop. . 

Memorabilia of Origenes, Gregorios, Stephanos, and concerning 
Evius a royal person. i 

The matters concerning Olympias. 

The matters concerning Candida. 

Concerning the virgin Gelasia. 

Concerning the monastery in Antinods of a thousand two hun 
dred men. 

Concerning those in the caves. 

Concerning Solomon. 

The matters concerning Dorotheos. R 





142. 


143. 
144. 
145. 
146. 
147. 
148. 
149. 
150. 
151. 
152. 
153. 
154. 
155. 
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The matters concerning Diocles, and the matters concerning 
Cappitos (or, perhaps, Cappito) of the robbers. 

Concerning him who was made to err. 

Concerning the holy Amma Talis. 

Concerning the holy Taor. 

Concerning the virgin. ; 

Concerning Melanias the son of Paidios._ 

Concerning Pinianos. ; 

Concerning Paulus Dalmatisius. 

Albina and Melania. 

Concerning Pammachias. 

Concerning Macarios and Constantine. 

Concerning her who received the bishop Athanasios. 

Concerning Athanasios, bishop. 

Concerning Origenes, bishop. 


155 | st¢]. Concerning the virgin Corinthia (or, from Corinth). 


156. 


157. 
158. 


159. 
160. 


166. 


168. 


170. 


In behalf of the most prudent Pri she fought with wild beasts. 

Concerning Virinus and Bosphoria, in Ancyra. 

Concerning the virgins of Christ in Ancyra. 

Concerning Magna and the rest. 

Concerning the humble-minded (or Tapeinophron), the life- 
partner of the bishop. 

Concerning her who fell away and repented. 

Concerning the presbyter’s daughter that fell away. 

Concerning the reader in Cesarea. 

How this same author himself had his own affairs narrated by 
another person. 

The author thanks God. 

How he narrates also the blessed life of the Bragmanoi; and 

_ he also makes mention concerning the bishop Moses. 
Of the Adulinoi. 


"167 [sic]. And this same author himself attempted to enter the 


island. 
And he learns concerning a certain scholastic. 
Concerning Alexander. 
The matters concerning Dandaneus, and concerning Calaros, 
And of Onesicratos. 


Before proceeding to a comparison of this table of contents with 
the text of ‘the Historia and with the text in Migne, Vol. 34, it is 
as well to remark that the two letters, which follow the Proémium in 
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Migne, follow immediately the Table in the manuscript. Butinthe 
manuscript the first has no title, and the second has the title which in __ 
Migne is given to the first, as follows: "Avriypaday émuorohijs ypadhs 
Aaicw mperociry Uaddadiov érucxdrov. (It is this title, and the 
address to Lausus in the body of the letters, which gives the name _ 
“ Historia Lausiaca” to the composition. It narrates a journey of A 
Palladius to the churches and monasteries of Egypt, and was written — 
about A.D. 320.) om 
In comparing the contents with the text of the manuscript and! a: 
with that of Migne, it is most convenient to take the “ext of the man- 
uscript as the basis, and note the coincidences of the Table and of 
the chapters in Migne in the order thus obtained. Since those who : 4 
desire to search the matter to the bottom will necessarily refer to” any 
Migne, I may be spared the necessity of a load of further learned _ 
references, except where they may be of special pertinence. 
In the following summary, T stands for text of the manuscript, ey 
for Migne, and C for Table of Contents in the manuscript. The 
numbers given with T and C are those of the manuscript itself; those _ 
in brackets are now wanting in the manuscript, and, owing to the 
slips in the scribe’s enumeration, cannot be thoroughly or perfectly ; 
restored. The comparison begins after the two letters above men- — 
tioned. 7 


Fol. 6.a.] T 1  =M1 (except part of last sentence). 
Fol. 6.4.] T 2 =M2 (with part of last sentence of 1). 
Cor ath 1,540 Me 2: x 
Fol. 7.4.) T 3 =M 3 (witha little of 4) =Cz § 
Fol..8.¢.] T [4]. =M 4 (ur part) ==, i 
T 5 =Ms5=C [4]. | ‘a 
Fol. 8.4.] T 6 =M6 (first:paragraph only) = ea 


Fol. 9.@a.] T[7] =™M 6 (remaining paragraphs) = es [6]. 
Fol. 10.@a.] T 8-18 = M 7 = C from [6] toand including the item 


well be inns The several items of C, however, keep the : 

same order and tally with the numbered paragraphs of T. a. 
Fol. 10. 6.) T 19-21 =M8=C[15]-[17]. ButTomitsedand 

3d paragraphs of M, and T 20 differs considerably from corre- — 

sponding passage of M. 
Fol. 11. 4.] T22  =Mg (but omits all but the rst sentence 

and the last paragraph of M) = C [18]. 

T 23-27 = M 10 = C [19]-[23]. a 












p) Fol. 


Fol. 
Fol. 


Fol. 


Fol. 
Fol. 
Fol. 
ee. Fol, 


© Fol. 
Fol. 
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2. 6)21:28 . = Mir =s,€ (24), 45]. 
T 29-34 = M12 =C [27], [26], 28-30 (in this 
order). 
baceo) Lek, 36. M13. = C 414k 
14. a.) 1T:37,38 = M 14 = C 33, 34. 
' T 39,40 = M15, 16 (but differently divided) = C 


35,36. - 
Peoets.2) T4r-. =M.17 =C 37. 
mo ts..0.): 142 =M18.=C 38. 
Fol. 16. 4.] T 43-45 = M 19, 20 = C 39, 40, 41. (Here there is 


much transposition and difference. T 43 goes with M to end 
of col. 1049, then T 44 goes on’ with col. 1050, through st 
paragraph, then continues with 2d par. of col. ro51 to end of 
2d par. of col. 1057, and then inserts 2d par. of col. 1059, with 
which T 44 ends. T 45 then begins with 3d par. of col. 1057, 
continues to the end of 1st par. of col. 1059, resumes with last 
par. of col. 1059, continues to end of 1st par. of col. 1060, then 
omits all until the last par. of cap. 20 in col. 1065.) 


22.6.) T46 =.M 21 =C 42 (1st portion). 
. 23.a.| T 46 [szc, repeated] = C 42 (2d portion), = Acta 
. Macariorum Agyptii et Alexandrini, Migne, vol. 34, col. 197, 


3d par. to its end in col. 200. 


. 23. 6.) T[47]-50 = M 22 (with one or two sentences in 23) 


= C 43-46. (In C 45 and 46 both apply to T 50; and T 49 
appears to be covered by C 44. Also T 50 has a paragraph 
with rubricated initial, marking the place where C 46 begins 
particularly to apply.) 

25.4.) T 51,52 = M 23 (except two sentences at beginning) 
= C 47,-48. 

T53  =M 24 (but omits some matter at the end) 
= C 49. : 
T 54,55 = M25 (and 26 in part) =C 50, 51. (T 
marks with an uncial the place where M 26 begins.) 

26.a.] T 56-59 = M 26 (but includes more) = C 52-55 (but 
in C 55 @cddwpov is an error for Maxdp:ov). 
28.a.] T60 =M 27 (omitting rst clause] = C 56, 
T 61,62 = M 28 (in parts) = C 57, 58. 
30. a.| T 63,64 = M 39 =C 59, 60. 
on, 2). T65 = M 30= C.[6n}. 
aa. 8, T [66] = M31 = C (62): 
32.6.) T67 =M32=C [63]. 
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Fol. 
Fol. 
Fol. 
Fol. 
Fol. 
Fol. 


Fol. 


Fol. 
Fol. 
Fol. 
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33.4.] T 68 =M 33 = C: fea, 
33. &.] T 69 so M94 =2-C Ge: 
34: 0a.) . T-70.-. == Migr Geo, 
345-0, [ie TOE az M36 = C6. 
35.@. | Ty" > ee Mia = Cee 
35-4.] T73  =M 38 (with 6} lines of 39) =C 68 [sic], 


[69¢@.]. (In C, 68 should have been written 69 ; and [69] should 
have been written 70, and then divided into two items, 7o and 
71. I designate them here as [69. a.] and [69. 4.].) ; 
36. d.] T 74,75 = M 39 (to end of last par. but one, and 
omitting 6} lines at beginning) = C [69. 4.], [70]. 

T 76 =M 39 (last paragraph), 40 = C [71 or 72] 
(there is here a slip in numbering). 
37-4} T[77] =M41=C 73. 
37-4.) T[78] =M42=C [74]. 
38.a.] T 79 =M 43-46 (with variations and _transposi- 
tions) = C [75], [76]. 


Here the coincidence of T and C ceases, except a trifling coinci- 


dence much farther on.. Here also the numbering of the chapters in 


T ceases. The rest of this comparison therefore will omit C. 


Fol. 4 
Fol. 


Fol. 
Fol. 
Fol. 
Fol. 
Fol. 
Fol. 


Fol. 
Fol. 


Fol. 


43-4.) T [80] =M 48. 

44.@.] T [81] =M 49. 
T [82] = Migne, vol. 65, col. 445, 448; in Append 

ad Palladium. 
44.6.) T[83] =M 50. 
44.6.) T [84] =Msr. 
45.@.) T[85] =Msa2. 
50. 6.] T [86] =M53. ‘ 
51.4.) T [87] =M 54 (in part). f 


52.a.] T [88] = Migne, vol. 65, col. 448 (with additions), 7 


in Appendix ad Palladium. ‘ 

T [89] = Migne, vol. 65, col. 448 sq. (but a differ- 
ent recension), in Appendix ad Palladium, 
54.@.] T [90] =M 54 (latter part). 
55.@.] T [91] =Ms55,57,58. (T [91] has in its title that 
of M 56, but.in the text omits it. The titles of these chapters 
in M 56-58, beginning with wept kai, show that they should all 
really be included in one.) 


55-4] T [92] = M59. 





se — ‘s u 
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Fol. 56. 2.] T [93] =M 60. 
Fol. 57.2.) T [94] = M 61. 
Fol. 57. 4.] T [95] = M 62-65. 
) Fol. 59. 4.] T [96] =M 74. 
Fol. 60. 2.} T [97] = M 75. 
WwW T [98] =M 71. 
| Fol. 60. 4.] T [99] =M 76. 
we T [100] = M 66, 67. 
Fol. 61. 4.] T [101] = M 68. 
T [102] = M 69. 
Fol. 62. a.] T [103] = M 70. 
Fol. 62. 6.| T [104] = Migne, vol. 65, col. 456, in Appendix ad 
Palladium. 
T [105] = Migne, vol. 65, col. 456, in Appendix ad 
Palladium. 
T [106] is merely a preface of 4} lines, not found 
in Migne. 
T [107] = M, portions of 19, 20, with some alterations 
and transpositions. © 
Fol. 64. a.]  T [108] = M 8, in a different recension. 
Fol. 64. 4.] T [109] = M, portions of 19, 20, in a different recen- 
sion, and more like the Latin version. 
T [110] = M, portions of 28, in a different recension. 
Fol. 65. 4.|  T [111] = M, portions of 72. 
T [112] for 3} lines = M 73, in part; but the rest of 
T [112] = M150, beginning with 2d paragraph of col. 1252, 
but with many variants. On fol. 66.a. of MS. begins the record 
of days in M, col. 1257, and in the MS. these days are numbered 
in the margin. 


From the above it will be seen that the Historia in the manu- 
‘script includes about 76 of the 150 chapters of Migne, with a small 
amount of virtual repetition, which comes, apparently, from MSS. of a 
recension different from its own first portion or from that in Migne. 
Also, that it includes other matter, most of which in Migne is gathered 
in the Appendix ad Palladium. It also appears that the Table of 
Contents keeps pace with the text of the Historia in the manuscript 
as far as the 58th chapter of Migne’s text, and then deserts both, at 
least as far as the 76th chapter of Migne. ‘The last one or two items 
in the Table, not noticed in this comparison, may be taken as referring 
to T [112], but the reference seems to be accidental as well as 
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inevitable, since it necessarily would apply ay to the close of t th 
Historia. A 
It remains to compare the rest of the Table of Contents with the 
chapters in Migne, and see what sort of a recension the Table 
sents. The reference of the items [76]—[78] in the Table are u 
tain, but the following may be relied upon : — 


TABLE. MIGNE. | TABLE. MIGNE. | TABLE. MIGNE. 
[79] ze eh IOs = 131} 122 = 106 
80 = 78| 104 = 132] 123 = 107 
[81] = 79|[105]- = 133| 124 =108, 109 
[82] = 80] 106 = 102] 125 = 110 
[83,or84?]= 81] 107 = 132| 126, = III 
85 = 82] 108 = 104| 127 = 112 
[87] = 85) 109 = 103| 128 = 108 
88-[92] = 86] I10 = FEZ ).129 119 
93 = 87] 11%, 2 = 117) 132 = 142 
[94] ‘= 88] 113 = 118| 133,134 = 143 
95 = 101 | - 114 = 89] 135 = 144 
[96] == kOe, PERS = 90} 136 ns 145 
97 = 126') ¥26)-107, - = ee = 146 
[98] =127| 118 = 92] 138,139, 140= 96 | [1 
99 = 128] 119 = 93] 141 = 97 | 
100 = 129] 120 = 94] 142 = | 98, 90: 
IOI = 130|[120@.],121 = 95| 143 = 100 











From this tabular statement, coupled with the foregoing, 
that, the Table of Contents represents an ordinary recen 
- probably different from that in Migne, as its order of arran, 
different. ‘The titles in the Table not herein accounted for 
147, 49, 155 (two titles bear this number, of which one is it 
and the other is an error), 156, 157, 158, 160, 164, 166 (first 
tion), 167, 168, 169, 170. It would be easy to fit paragrap 
them from the matter outside the printed recensions of the Hi: 
but such a procedure would produce no trustworthy results, 

As a check against possible error in the use of this paper ( 
nothing of. slips it may contain itself), it may be well to state t 
the comparison above given with Migne, the titles of the ch: 
in the text of the manuscript will usually give a sufficient clew to 
proper place in Migne, but if that does not, the first few lines 
the chapter will serve the purpose. However, the chapter T [1 y 
(with the three following ones) contains a number of matters so 
ferent from those in Migne that reference will probably best be s 


/ 
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in the Paris MS. mentioned in the “ Monitum” (Migne, vol. 65, coll. 
439-442), taken from Cotelerius, Zecd, Grec. Monum., iii. 171. 
In that chapter, T [107], the story of the visit of Macarius to the 
Paradise of Jannes and Jambres is quite different from that which I 
have found elsewhere, and I therefore give here a translation. It is 
the second of the narratives which Palladius gives as those related to 
him by the holy*fathers in Scetis, Nitria, and the Thebaid, concerning 
the life of Macarius, the disciple of Antonius. It reads as follows : — 
“And on another occasion, he besought God, with fasting and 
prayer, that the Paradise might be shown to him, which Jannes and 
Jambres planted in the desert of Egypt, when they desired an anti- 
type of the true Paradise. Then, as he was wandering about, and had | 
' continued without food for three weeks, and had nearly lost heart and 
life, an angel set him at the place. But there were demons guarding 
the entrance of the Paradise, and they would not suffer him to go in. 
And the place was exceedingly large, and extended to a vast distance. 
But when, having prayed, he made bold to enter, he found holy men 
__ within, who also themselves had entered in thither after the same 
manner, and had already spent a considerable time there. And 
praying, they saluted each other, rejoicing greatly in each other’s 
company. And they washed his feet, and set before him the fruit of 
the Paradise ; and when he had partaken he gave thanks to the Lord, 
admiring the fruits, which were great, and of all manner of diverse 
_ sorts. ‘Then they said one to another, that it were good for all monks 
to be here. And there were there, he says, three fountains in the 
midst of the Paradise, gushing up great out of the abyss, and giving 
drink to the Paradise ; and very great trees that bore abundant fruit, 
bringing forth every kind of summer fruit for those under the 
heavens. Macarius begged that he might go forth into the world, 
-and bring back the monks with him ; but the holy men said to him, 
that it was not possible for him to do this, for the desert was vast, 
and set by order, and that demons caused the monks to wander 
throughout the whole desert, and destroyed them; so that many 
others, also, who had desired to enter, were destroyed. And Maca- 
rius could not endure to remain there, but said that he must bring 
them in thither, in order that they may be refreshed with its delights. 
Accordingly he set out for the world, bearing certain of the fruits for 
evidence. And he gathered a large number of palm branches, and 
carried them, putting them down for way-marks through the desert, 
in order that he might not miss the way by which he came. But 
becoming drowsy, and taking a nap in the desert, he found all the 
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palm branches laid at his head, they having been gathered up by the 
demons. To whom he said, as he rose up, ‘Ye cannot hinder us 
from entering into the Paradise.’ And as he came into.the world he 
showed the fruits to the monks, and urged them to entér into the 
Paradise. But many of the fathers gathered together to him, and 
said, ‘Has Paradise come to be the destruction of our souls? For we 
ourselves shall obtain refreshment now, receiving our good things 
upon the earth; but what reward shall we have hereafter, when we 
come to God?’ And they persuaded him not to enter therein.” 

The next division of the manuscript, containing the “ Life of the 
Abbot Paul of the Thebaid,” “Concerning Taxeotes,” and “Concern- 
ing Philentolus the son of Olympias,” I do not find in any printed vol- 
umes easily accessible to me ; but it is not unlikely that they may be 
found in the Zccd. Grec. Monumenta of Cotelerius. The Life of 
Paul the Theban (or, of the Thebaid) begins at the middle of fol. 
66. &., and ends a little after the middle of fol. 70. a. The next 
chapter, Concerning Taxéotes (Mept Tagedrov), follows in the next 
line after the end of the preceding, and ends about one-third the way 
down the page, fol. 71. 6. The next chapter, [epi ®uXevrodAov ’OAvp- 
ziov begins in the next line, and ends near the bottom of the next 
page, fol. 72. a. 

The next division of the manuscript, the Apophthegmata or Geron- 
tika, entitled Amyyjpata cat Nov9eotas “Octwv Tarépwy rept Karavi- 
éews, begins at the top of fol. 72. 4., and ends about one-third down 
the page on fol. 94. a. The length of the several articles varies — 
from several pages to less than a line. Usually, but not always, the 
articles commence with more or less elaborate rubricated initials. 
The longer articles are usually separated in paragraphs by themselves ; 
the shorter do not break the continuity of the line, except by the 
introduction of the initial. 

Since the collections of Gerontika vary so much, I have not 
thought it worth while to try to identify in print all the separate 
articles, nor am I able to say whether it is possible to do so. The 
articles usually commence with «rev yépwv, dinyjoato hiv, wapeBad- 
Aopev, cirev 6 4BBas (followed by the name), <ivev 5 ddeAdds, EAcyov 
oi watépes, Or some Other kindred introductory phrase. (Of course 
the «irev yépwv gave the name Gerontika, and other equivalent 
phrases —Tepovricd, B:B\tov yepovtixov, BiBdos yepovtixy—to such 
collections.) I give below a list of such articles as I have identified 
—almost by accident—while searching for other matters. As the 
articles are not numbered, I identify them only by the place at which 
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they occur in the manuscript. Where there are several articles iden- 
tified on the same page, the places given in Migne belong to such 
articles severally in the order of occurrence given. Besides the iden- 
tifications here given, others, not here noticed, may be found (at 
least approximately), in the Pratum Spirituale of Joannes Mos- 
chus, Migne, vol. 87, part 3. I have not searched it to see whether 
more might not be identified. The number of articles in this collec- 
tion of Gerontika is about one hundred. The following is the list of 
identifications ; but it is to be observed that this section, like the rest 
of the manuscript, has many various readings, and that it sometimes 
attributes a “saying” to a different father from the one who has 
credit for itin Migne. Twenty-one articles at the beginning I have 
not identified. 


Fol. 81. 4.] Apophthegmata in Migne, vol. 65, col. 77, No. 7; ‘col. 
117, No. 30; col. 141, Nos. 8, 12. 

Fol. 82. a.] Migne, vol. 65, col. 156, No. 4; col. 165, No. 7. 

Fol. 82. 4.]  M., vol. 65, col. 165, Nos. 9, 11; col. 171, No. 5; col. 

177, No. 8; col. 184, 185, No. 7; col. 189, No. 12. 

Fol. 83. @.] M., vol. 65, col. 192, No. 21; col. 197 (no number) ; 
col. 201, No. 2; col. 204, No.6; col. 229, No.8; col. 232, 
No. 10. . 

Fol. 83. 4.] M., vol. 65, col. 232, No. 12; col. 281, No. 41; col. 

' 284, No.6; col. 289, Nos. 1, 2; col. 293, No. 11; col. 300, 

No. 1; col. 325, No. 12. 

Fol. 84. @.] _ M., vol. 65, col. 325, No. 13; col. 329, No. 27; col. 
333, No. 49; col. 336, No. 57; col. 345, No. 99; col. 353, 
No. 119; col. 361, No. 168; col. 368, No. 1; col. 372, No. 13. 

Fol. 84. 4.) M., vol. 65, col. 376, No. 2 (as far as 4th line in D) ; 
col. 380, No. 5 (but more extensive) ; col. 396, No. 13. 

Fol. 85. @.] M., vol. 65, col. 405, No. 43; col. 412, No. 11 (MS. 
lacks the reply of Silvanus) ; col. 428, No. 7. 


Then follow nearly thirty articles that I have not identified ; and 
Fol. 90. a.] M., vol. 65, col. 440, No. 9 (attributed by MS. to 
Stephanus ; in Migne, to Or.) ; col. 313 (Xanthias). 
Then about fifteen not identified ; and 


Fol. 91. 4.]  M., vol. 34, col. 233 (in Macarit Apophthegmata). 
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Then about a dozen not identified. The last twelve, being the 
sayings of twelve different fathers (6 zp@ros 6 xat rpeoBurepos abrév, 
5 dedrepos, 6 rpiros, k.7.A.), are numbered in the margin, from 1 to 12. 
I find matter very nearly resembling these in Migne, but none quite 
identical ; and the same remark will apply to many others of those 
noted above as not identified. At the end of the sayings of these 
twelve anchorites is written the sentence: ratra tév copay Kal mvev- 
patikev rarépwv Ta aropOéypara> yéverro [sic] 5& Kal auads prypys 
déliav woduretav evdetEacOa, iva yevouevor Gpepumror edxapioTnTopey TO 
Seordrn ypov Xpiord, © 7 dd6£a eis rods aidvas Tov aidvev. apajy. 

In many of the Apophthegmata, and in the. narratives preceding, 
the dscursus or oratio sounds as if it were a continuation of the nar- 
rative of Palladius, or of some other traveller among the monks of 
Egypt. The same is also true of the following section, which begins 
(fol..94. a.) with a narrative entitled Il<pi é884 Maxapfov Modurixod, 


and continues with another collection of about forty Apophthegmata. 


The whole may be viewed as a collection of the sayings of Macarius 
Politicus, having others interspersed, but all ‘of them conveniently 
bearing his name. The narratives are generally longer than those of 
the preceding collection. Many of them are temptingly like sundry 
articles in Migne, but still not identical. The substantial identifica- 
tions are the following : — 


Fol. 95. 4.] M., vol. 34, col. 209, 3 to col. 216, end. 


(Fol. ror. 6.]_ M., vol. 65, col. 400, 401, may be compared with 


profit, but it is not identical.) 
Fol. 104. a.] (Macarius.) M., vol. 34, col. 208, 206, in De Sancto 
Macario Historia (e cod. Vindob. edita). 


This second collection ends on fol. 106. 3. 

Next, on fol. 106. 4., begins the treatise: Tod év dyios marpdor 
npoav “Adavaciov warpiapxov ‘AXcLavdpetas SWyypappa AdacKadias «is 
mavras Tos povalovrds Kal cis mdvra evoeB} Xoyoriavov. It is found 
in Migne, vol. 28 (Part 4 of the volumes of the writings of Athana- 
sius), col. 835, 836. ‘This treatise, with others in Migne there col- 
lected, were considered as of doubtful genuineness by the old editors ; 
but whether they are spurious or not is a question for the special 
critics. The printed editions have the word ovvraypa instead of ovy- 
ypappo. in the title. When I first began to examine this manuscript I 
noticed its coincidences with the Avday? rv Addexa “AroordéAwr, and 
then the others in the other writings grouped in the same volume of 
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Migne as attributed to Athanasius ; but Prof. Orris of Princeton inde- 
‘pendently made the same discovery in Migne, and anticipated me in 
publishing that part of the matter. In this manuscript (I have not 
Migne at hand while writing, and so omit comparisons) the first 
passage from the Teaching is introduced as a guotation. Beginning 
with some remarks on the life of faith and works to be followed by the 
monk, it proceeds: rijs ovv dphijs ravrys mustéws aéiov oe airov edTpe-_ 
mile, tpoBeBAnpevos, ayarnré, Tadra purdrrew adyovilovra pera Tov* Kv- | 
 piov rov Oedv cov dyarnoeas é 3Ans Kapdias cov, Kal é& SAns THs WuxAs 
gov, Kat Tov TAyTiov Gov ws TeavTdv. od ovedoets, Ov potxedoels, OU 
mopvevoes, ov tadopOopyces, ov happaxedoes, od Siyooratnces* dréxou 
mViKToD Kat cidwAcOiTov Kal aiwaros (the last clause I add to show the 
_ setting and style of the quotation). Then, after a comment on these, 
the zpodav7 duapripara, and a little on the temptations of being near 
women: ¢dvAdrrecOai re yn) civas diAoyov, pty Sfyvopov, phy Wedrrny, M) 
kardAadoy, p13) akaiporepicracrov, with other good precepts ; among 
them some against swearing, ending with pire érepoy tia dpKov, Kabds 
erev 70 edayyéduov. A little farther on: éoprais eOvdv py ovyKoww- 
velv* odBBarov ph prddrrev: py payedev’ iy pappaxede* pyre ad- 
Nov vot tadra wpdrrav> éxl voow 7) TABovs Gdyypact pu} dxrépyerOar pds 
erdowov, pyre prdaxrypiov aire repitievar, pyre repixabaipey, pyre 
peiv [sic] radrd oo. woety. Further on, after directions not to trans- 
gress fasting regulations, to keep pentecost and the holy weék of 
passover: Ave tiv vyoreav érav adeApds tpds-ce exedypyoce* vyoTraav 
8€ ov Ty TeTaypévny, TeTpddas Kal Thy TapacKEV}Y, Kal THY TerTApaKoTT iV 
Kat ToD mdQous* GAAG TH dad idias wpoaipecews, Touréore Ti (written 
tovréearny) Sevrépas kal tpirys Kal wéumryns* cafsBarov kal kypiaKis fh} 
vyoretions, k.T.\. ; warning against being puffed up by voluntary fasting, 
and against the errors of the Marcionites, Then follow other slight 
coincidences, but nothing that can be called certain allusions, unless 
it be such as this: yivov rarewds Kal yovxuos, tpgawy dvaravros TH 
Adyia Kkvpéov. But it is not my purpose to discuss these matters. 
The ovyypappa ends on fol.’ 109. @., nearly half-way down the page, 
On fol. 109. a. commences the treatise entitled Ta réy Tpodyjrwv 
 dvopata, Kat wdOev Hoav Kal rod Ketvrat It ends on fol. 113. 4., about 
two-thirds down the page. It is of a character and length interme- 
diate between the two printed recensions, one of which is to be seen 
in Migne, vol. 43, col. 415-418, taken from two Coislin MSS. of the 
tenth century (published originally by Petavius, and from him re- 
printed in Migne) ; and the other, Migne, vol. 43, col. 393, sq., pub- 
lished first by Tischendorf, in his Anecdota Sacra et Profana. This 
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recension in the Philadelphia manuscript is so different as to deserve . 
publication entire. The section on Jeremiah helps to solve some of 
the knots of both recensions. ‘The order of the prophets in this 
treatise is Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, Hosea, Joel, Amos, Oba- 
diah, Jonah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah, Mal- 
achi, Zechariah the father of John the Baptist, Elijah the Tishbite, 
Elisha, Selom and Eli, and Nathan. Micah is omitted. Selom, in 
this manuscript, is certainly Samuel, though it seems to confuse him 
with Ahijah the Selonite, who prophesied to Jeroboam respecting the 
rending of Solomon’s kingdom ; but in the other recensions I believe 
the name refers to the latter only. Each section was intended to be 
provided with its ornamental red initial; but in some cases, as Jere- 
miah, Malachi, Elisha, the illuminator omitted it by oversight, and the 
first letter of the name was not written. This chapter of the manu- 
script contains no note in itself respecting its attributed authorship ; 
but see Migne, at the places last cited. (The text follows this article.) 
On fol. 113. 4. begins the treatise on the seventy disciples. Its 
rubricated title reads: YWyypaypa éxxAnovacrixdy rept Trav 6 pabyrav 
zo0. Kupiov Awpobéov érurxdrov Tépov, dpxatov dvdpds Tvevpatopopor, 
kal paptupos yeyovdros év TO Katp@ Avkwiov kat Kwvorarrivev ray Bao 
Acov. epi rav EBdouyjxovra pabyrdv. Its opening paragraph states 
that this praiseworthy man, just mentioned, also left cvyypappara in 
Latin’ and Greek and Hebrew, since he was skilled in both tongues, 
and he became also rodvicrwp 8: edpviay; and after the death of 
Diocletian and Licinius he took again his own ecclesiastical district 
(his persecution and semi-banishment are elsewhere related), and 
continued to guide the church in Tyre until the time of the tyrant 
Julian. Then, because of the secret annoyances of Julian’s officials, 
he took his abode at Odyssopolis, where he was again annoyed and 
persecuted, and put to death by torment. He left his cvyypaypara, 
among which is this treatise on the seventy. This is almost the same, 
though transposing some of the paragraphs, with that given in Migne, 
vol. 92, col. 1060-1065, where it is attributed to Procopius, bishop 
of Tyre, for reasons seen by reading this and the connected treatises. 
The compiler does not give his own name in the manuscript. It is, 
however, a better text than that of Migne, and sets right several of 
of the latter’s blunders. One remarkable case is that where the 
manuscript has Bapvafas, as required by the connection, but Migne, 
most absurdly, Bajjaf8as. The manuscript naturally has its slips too. 
Urbanus, for instance, is written Purbanus. Such differences occur 
as this: in Migne, Sosipater is said to have been bishop of Iconium ; 
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by the manuscript, bishop of Jerusalem. This treatise ends on fol. 
115. 4. 

The next treatise, on the persecutions and aeseih of the seventy, 
with other matters, and on the (Twelve) Apostles, begins on fol. 
115. 4., and ends with fol. 118. 4. Its opening paragraph, giving its 
source as the ocvyypdypara of the same Dorotheus, has been already 
quoted. At the end of the first part occurs an account of its com- 
pilation in Latin by Dorotheus, of the author’s revision and extracting 

this narrative, and of the vouching for the correctness of Dorotheus’ 
narrative by John, bishop of Rome, who came to Constantinople. 
This author, who compiled the narrative from the literary remains of 
Dorotheus, was doubtless the so-called Procopius to whom these writ- 
ings are elsewhere attributed. In the manuscript he does not give 
his own name. The treatise on the Twelve Apostles, in this section 
of the manuscript, is likewise, in a passage towards the end, said to 
be taken from the same ovyypappyara of Dorotheus. In Migne, this 
treatise occurs in vol. 92, col. 1065 (beginning with last paragraph) 
_-1073. ‘Thus these last two treatises reverse the order of Migne. 

The last treatise in the manuscript, on Mary of Egypt, calls for no 
remark additional to that above given, except to say that, with the 
exception of various readings, it is the same with that found in Migne, 
_wol. 87, col. 3697, but breaks off in col. 3724. The date of this com- 
position, if its reputed authorship is the real one, is a.D. 629-638. 

_It is scarcely necessary to add that the manuscript is as well worth 
collating as the matter which it contains is worth printing ; and the 
rewards of collation would not be inappreciable to the lexicographer. 





Ta tov Tpopyrav ‘Ovdpara, Kat 700 joav, Kal ov 
KEwTau. 


*Hoaias 6 mpogrj7ns hv amo ‘Topanh: OvioKer 8é, bd 
Mavacoh mpiabels eis S00, cal étéOn btroxdtw Spvds, poyiv 
éxopueva! ris SiaBdocews tov iddtav dv erarecev “Efexias 6 
Bacireds xooas aitd. Kat 6 Qe0s tod Yirway Td ocnpetov 
€moinaev did Tov mpopirny ° éTt mpo Tov Oaveiv ohuywpriaas,” 

nvEato Tuverv boop, kal evOéws aTrectadn avte@ €£ aitay. Ara 





1 MS. exdéueva, 2 MS. dAvyopioas. 
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TovTo éxrAHOn Lirwdp, 0 épunveverar atectarpévos. Kal eh 
To Efexia mpd tod Trovhoat Tovs AaKKOUS Kal Tas KOAUPBOpas 
: : p 7 \ > / es si Le 

a a > of. ce ix4 

emt evyH Tod “Hoaiov, pixpov bdwp e&erjrvOev, Ste Fv 6 Nads 
€v cvykrELon@ adrAoptrov: Kal iva pi SvapOapel % TodLs ws 
pn éxovoa dap — npotav yap of woréutoe 7éOev rrivaciw, Kab 
> ‘ \ L x 2 Z n / 
éxapdxkwcav tHv Todv, Kal Tapa éxabéfovTo Tod Lirwdp, 
“Orav obv iipxeto “Haaias, adpvw éEjpyeto cal Td bdwp* éav 
dé of adArddpvroe HAOOr, odK eEjpyeto TO Vdwp. Awd ws orpe- 
pov aipvidiws! éfépyerat Kata Thy Opav hv hpyeto o “Hoaias 

/ ) r > ‘ iv fol A / A > 
Tote avy Tots lovdaias, tva SevryO} TO pvoTtyptov. Kal émedy 
Sia Tod “Heaiov todro yéyovev, prjpns yap Kal 6 ads TAN- 
aiov avTov Tod Lirwaw emiperos COaev évddEws, bras bie 
TOV EevYav a’TOD éywowv woa’Tws THY aTrodavoLY TOD VOaTos * 
OTL xpnopos €500n avdrois Tepl adtod. “Eotuv 88 6 tapos éyd- 

a ¢ n a / n / v n , n 
peva Tis 0600 Tod Tahou Tav Bacihéwn, dria Oev TOD Tapov TOV 
iepéwv él TO pépos TO Tpds vdTov. LYorouav yap émoincev 
tous tagovs tod Aafid, dvaypavravtos Kata dvaTodas TiS 
Liav, Aris eyes eloodov awd TaBadv pnxobev tis wérews 
oTdbla eikoot* Kal érroincev oxodiav ctvOeTov avuTropevnvor, 
kal atv Ews THs? onpepov Tois TOOLS ayvooUpEVvov TOV lepéwv 
er nA ‘A a \ 

Kal OdKov TOD Aaod. “Exe? elyev 0 Bacireds Td ypuclov To éF 
Ai@torrias nal ra apopata. Kat éevdin® “Efexias eSevEev 7d 
pvaotipiov AaBisd cal Yoropavos tois €Ovect Tois BaBurwviors, 
kal éuiaivev doTa& TOTou TaTépwv avTod, dia TODTO 0 Beds érn- 
pacato eis Sovdelav écecOar TO oréppa adtod Tois éyOpois 
auTod, Kal adxaprov avtov éroinaev 0 Qeos, amd TAS Huepas 
éxelvys Kal émréxevva. ‘ 

‘Tepewias Hv €& ’Avabad- Kal ev Tadvais trois Aiytarov 
AiGos BrnGeis bd TOD AaodD aTrobvncKe Keita dé ev. TOTe 
nr A a ev e > 7 > d > ... > 
Tis Kycews Papad, Stu of Aiyirtio éddEacav avtov evepyeTn- 
Oévres 80’ aitod. Hato, cal ai oroOpevovoar* adtods aoml- 
Ses améBavov, kal tav bdatav ai Onpes ods Kxadodaow pev 
Alytrriot ébo0, "EXXnves 5é xpoxodirovs®+ Kal door eiow 
mito Ged, Ews orpepov evyovtar ev TH Tom@ éexeiv@, Kal 


AapBavovtes Tod yoos Tod Térov Siypata amlotov® Oeparred- 


ovow. “Hyeis 8& nxovcapev éx tov raldov “Avtuydvou Kal 





1 MS. aigpyndiws. 2 MS. ri. 8 MS. éide?. 4 MS. 6A00péBovea. 
5 MS, kpoxodhAous. ® Is this a slip for domldwv? 
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IItoreuatov, avipav yepdvtav, ote ’AréEavdpos o Maxeddv 
émictas Tod TéToU Tov mpodyTov, Kal émuyvols Ta eis avTOV 
/ >] 2A 5 / / > rn a 3 
puotnpia, eis “AdeEavdpelav petéotncev adtod Ta eipava, 
mepiOels avta évddEws Kixro. Kal ottas éForoPpedOn Ex Tijs 
ys éxelvns TO yévos TOV doriderv, Kal éx Tod ToTayod acad- 
Tas. Kal dtav EBarXov Tors dhers TOs NEyopevovs apyoddous, 
& éotw ddiopdyous, ods Hveyxey é€x Tod “Apyous Tod Ilehw- 
. a ag ov > ? a f 
movnataxod [sic] —d0cev Kal apyedaor KadodvTaL, TovTéaTLV 
"Apyous SeEv0d* Neav yap Aéyovow THv ev@vupov, Td 52” Apyos 
Gpos avatoNKov — oTos 6 ‘lepeulas onpetov edwxev Tois ieped- 

> | ve ied a rn \ v 2 > lal 
ow Aiytrrov, ott Set cers Ojvat Ta eidwra” aitav Kal cuprre- 
celv Sia Lwripos Oeod+ waidlov éx mapOévov yevvapévov év 
gatvn. Kal &ws viv rapOévov roxov Kal Bpédpos ev hatvy 
a , £5. tal \ es 

TiOdvres TpocKuvodcw: Kal Irorcuaie T6 Bacidel Hv aitlav 
muvOavopeve éheyov* Ott TatpoTapaborey eott pvaTHpLoV, UO 
Tod oclov mpodytov trols tmatpacw pyav trapadobév: kal 
> \ \ n / ’ a a € 
éxdeyoueba, pyalv, TO Tepas TOD pvatnplov avtod. Odros oO 
mMpopytns TPO THs GNwaews TOV aod ipTacev THY KiBwTOV 
Tod vomov. Kal Ta év av’Th, Kal éroincev alta KataTroOivat év 
métpa* Kal elrev trois mapecta@ow: aredipnoev Kipios . év 
> an 3 ’ > 4 - > v4 0. / > = an 

wa* eis ovpavovs, kal wddiv édXevoeTar vopobeTHcaL ev Lav 
év duvaper. Kal onpelov,ipiv Eotas THs Tapovalas avTod* dTe 
Ethov mavta Ta €Ovn mpocKvvotcw. imev bé éte THY KiBwrov 

ee > tal > Fann a 7a cal \ \ b] > iN / 
TavTnv ovdcis éxBanrei, ei pr) “Aapdv, cal tas év abth TAaKas 
ovoeis avolfe: iepéwv mpodiytarv, ef pu) Mavaiis 6 ékdexTOs TOD 
Oeod. Kal ev TH avactdce: TPwTN  KiIBwTOS avacTHcETaL, Kal 
éEedevoetas ex Tis mérpas, Kab TeOjoetar ev bper Yiva,* Kal 
mavrTes of &yor pos av’THnY cuvayOijcovTat, éxet éxdeyopevor 
X s pAS ss \ , > a eee: 
tov Kupiov, cal Tov éyOpiv pevyovres avedeiv adtods Oédovta. 
*Ev 5 th trétpa éeodhpdyicev TO bvoua Ocod TH Saxtir@ Tod 
mpopytov: Kal yéyovev 6 TUTros ws YAUPH adj pov: Kal vehédy 
dotlelivn éeoxéracev Td dvoya* Kal ovdeis vojoat Tov TéTrOV 
odTe avayvavar adrov Suvicetat Ews THs® onpepov, Kal Ews Tijs 
cuvtercias. oti Se  Térpa ev TH épnum Strov TPaToV % 
KiBwros yéyovev petaEd Tdv S00 dpéwv év ols Keirar Mavotis 
kal ’Aapav: kcal év vuxrl® vedérn ylverar mept tov térov 





1 MS. yepdvrwr. 2 MS. waa. 8 MS. Suva. 4 MS. cvva. 
5 MS. rh. 68 MS. évurrt. 
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KaTa TOV TUTOV TOV apyatiov: STL ov pH Tav’aontat 4 do€a TOD 
cod ex Tod véwov aitov. Kal dua todto éwxev 0 eos TH 
‘Tepeuia yapv iva ro TéXos TOD pvaTyplov adTov avTos Toujoe 
iva yévntat cvvKowvwvds Macéws cal Aapdv: kal opod eiclv 
&ws Tis) oijpepov. 

"Tefexujd. odtos? éatly ex Ths Yampa, éx tov iepéwv: Kal 
amébavev év yj Xaddalwv él tis alyparwoias, Toda tpody- 
tevoas Tois év TH lovdaia: aréxrewev Sé adtov o Hryovpevos 
Tod aod “Iopair exer edeyxdpuevos br’ aditod éml eiddrav 
ccBdcpacw: Kat &arev aitov o rads ev dypd Map, év 
tado 20 nal ’Apdakad,® Tatépov "ABpaap, év XeBpav, pos 
THY opoidTnTa avTod: Kal got 6 Tahos omyjraLov duTdodV* 
kal érroincev Tov Tapov Zdpas. Sumdodv Ss A€éyerau Ott eihix- 
Tov €otiv: Kal amoxpugov €& émimédov btrepdov* Kal éoTw 
éml yijs év wétpq Kexpvppévov. Odtos 0 rpodytns tépas 
édoxev TH AAD Hote pocéyew TO ToTaw@ XoBdp bre Kal 
exrvyer [stc, probably for éxreler] éredOciv TAs épnudoceas 
eis mépas Tihs yis, kal OTe TAnppENjoeLr* THY eis “Iepovcadip 
érravobov* Kal yap éxet KaTedxKet 0 bav0s, Kal TOAXOL TpPOs aUTOV 
cuV7iyovTo* Kal mote TAUOovs cuvdVvTos avTS, Cdeccav of Kad- 
Salou Tots “EBpaios piav tadpwowr,® cai érfrOov avbtois avai- 
peciv* eérroinoev Sé 6 mpoditns Siacrijvas TO bdwp twa éxdv- 
youu els TO Tépav yevapevor* Kal oot éTéhunoav Tov exOpav 
kataviaEat xateroOncav. Odrtos? dia mpocevyfs avtopatas 
Savridy tpody ixOtov TS AAG TapécyeTo* Kal Todos exdel- 
8 Odtos, don- 
Aupévou Tod Aaod bro TaV éxOpAv, TpochrOev Tois Xaddalois, 
Kal onpeta Troujcas érravoev Tovs ToAEulous KaTaTAIiEaS av- 


movow Conv éx Beod édeiv mapecxevacer. 


Tovs ovpavetev. Tore ereyev 6 “Iopaijr: Svamedhwvijcaper * 
aT@ro@dev 4 édXTIs udV. Kal év Tépacww TdVv bdcTéwv TOV 

a > \ Mg x4 4 BS \ a? / \ ‘ 
vexp@v avTovs Erevoev OTL Eotat EATS TH Ioparjr, Kal de Kal 


émt TOV pédrovTos. OdTos? oikecdv TS AAG "Iopair edeixvvev 


\ b e / > > \ \ (4 > »- lal > 
Ta év ‘lepovoadp Kat’ avtiv THY @pav eis Eheyyxov TOV arret- 
Oovvtwv Ges. Odtos cata tov Movot ecidev tov tUTOV Tod 
vaod, Kal Tetyos Kal trepiteiyos, Kal THY mUAnY ev H Kuptos 





1 MS. thy. 2 MS. ofrws, 8 MS. dppatddt.  * MS. rAanumephoer. 
5 MS. sic; probably wiavtdpwow, from a supposed pravrapdw = pualyw. 
® MS. wapeoxéBacev. 5 
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eiceXevceTat* Kal éotat 7) TUAN KEKNELTMPEéVN, Kal eis aUTOV 
éAtricovew wavra Ta €Ovn. Odtos1 expivev év BaBvridw Thy 
gurjy Adv cai tod Tad- dre joéBovv pos Kuprov, dudxovtes 
, r 
TOUS TOV vomov duraccovtas* Kal érroincev avdTois Tépas péya* 
4 © > aN \ / 2 > nr / 8 \ \ > , 
OTe of Oders aveilioKov Ta KTIHVYn? ailTtav TavTa bia TIV acé- 
Bevav aitav: kal mpoeipnxev btt Sv adtods ox émictpéer 0 
Aads els THY yy adTov, GAN év Mndia Ecovrar Ews cuvTedelas 
, a n a 

mravns avtav: kal é& a’Tav hv 6 avedov aiTov: avTéKetto 
yap macas Tas Hpépas Tis Cwijs adTov. 

Aawmnr. obtos jv éx purjs “lodda, tov eEdywv tis b7rn- 
peclas Tis Bacidixhs: adr’ Ete vitios pOn év TH aixparwcia 
éx TIS “lovéaias eis yjv Xaddalov. éyevviOn dé év BeOaopo TH 
2 é 3 a > \ , 4 ec p>) an \ > 5 JS 
avotépa®+ Kai iv avnp cdppwv* date Soxeiv Tods “lovdalous 
eivat avTov omddovtTa. Toda érévOncev ovTOs em) TOV adv 

i 24 \ / c / > 4 5 
Kal él THY Tod ‘lepovoadyp Kal év vnoTeiats 
Kal éveyxpatetcato Sé, amd dons Ttpodis oréppata écOiwv. 

2% \ \ \ 207 > cies al > U 
Kal hv avnp Enpos Kal omavos THV eidéav, GAN wpaios ev yapiTt 
inpictov. ovTos moddka ni~ato imép tod NaBovyodovicwp 
mapakanovvros avtov Badtdcap Tov viod avtov, dte éyéveto 
Onpiov cal xKtijvos, iva pr) aT@diTal* hoav yap Ta EuTrpocGev 
auto ws Bots civ Th Kehar#, kal oi wddes ody Tois d7riaOlows 
A€ovtos. dmexar’hOn Sé TH ociw ep Tod puaTtnplov TovTOU* 
‘ a t Sud \ oy aay = Sovlap® : 
OTL KTHVOS yéyovev dia TV aroyov avTod didrnooviav® Kal 
av e lel e \ Leal / A / 
oKANpoTpaynrlav* bTi @s Bods bo Cuyod yévntat TH Beriap, 
Néwv® S& Sia TO aptaxtixdv Kal TupavuKov Kal Onpiodes. 

n ” ¢ / ? 4 Foy / \ / 
tavra éyovow oi Suvdorar év vedryntt, emi réreu 58 Onpla yel- 
vovTat, dpyovtes Kal oroOpevovTes, avaipodvTEs, TUpavvotrTES, 
’ nm U \ 6a & > \ 8 \ A 
aceBovvTes, TaTadccoVTES* TAs ToUT@Y apoiBas dia TOU 

) , mee A a \ a t+ “of 
Siucatoxpitov amrodkapBadvovtes. eimav.odv dia Oeod o datos 6Tt 
4 n ” 8 / \ > / > / / 
as Bots joOev® yoprov, Kai éyévero avOpwrivns pvaews 
tpopn* Sia toto 6 NaBovyodevdowp év xapdia avOpwrivy 
, \ , MEY. a ¥ »f/ 
yivomevos, peTa THY Téyriv Ths Tpodpijs Exratev, Kal nHElov 
Kvpiov macav %pépav Kal vixta, teccapaxovTdkis Seopevos. 
> / \ > A bs U iu / ” ” 
érreyiveto 82 ait, cal érdvOavev drt yéyovev advOpw7ros* 7)pOn 
e , > n A \ na ‘ La] > / 3 / \ 
) YAoooa avdTovd Tod m1) Nareiv, Kal vowv EevOéws EddxpvEev* Kal 
of obOarpol Hoav ws vexpov Kpéas ex TO KraleLY. TodXoOl yap 


HOKNTEV, 





1 MS. ofrws. 2 MS. xrhvo. % MS. thy dvwrépay.  * MS. oddpov 
5 MS. evnorelas, © MS. pidAndwrlay. ™ MS.aAéov. &® MS. Yobrer. 
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t 
éElovres eOedpouv aitov éx Ths morews* 0 S& Aamyr ob« ébé- 


1 > a > 54 / x 4 a > , , 
Ancev! idety avdTov: STL mdvTa TOV xYpdvoY Tis addOLOTEWS 


> 2g ae GR \ > a Be \ Bd / ” 
QUTOU EV TPOTEVYX) HV TEPL AUTOU* EEYEV yap OTL TAAL av- 
Opwros yevijcetat, Kal tére dYrouat adtov. “O Aavr odv 
érta érn, ods elmev Eta Kalpovs, Tpocevyduevos Tmpds TOV 
inrvotov érroincev yéverOar éErta pHvas* Kal TO puoTHpLoy TOV 
émTa Kalp@v eTeXaOn €v avTO* Kal STL ao KaTacTagews eV 
€ \ / tae 4 \ f s weet 3 x 
eTtTa pnolv Ta && etn Kal wévTe pHnvas. vTémimTev Kupl@ kal 
opmoroyer THY acéBecav a’Tou* Kal peta THY Adeow TAS avomias 
avtod amédmxev avtov thy Baciielav: kal ovTe apTov ovTE 

/ ” ” 9 ” >’ 4 a ov 
Kpéas Epayev, ovte oivov Errev, €Eooroyoumevos TO Kupio* ore 

\ > lal > / lal / > , 
Aavr aité mpocérakev oompéots Bpextots eal yrwals €Ethea- 
. , / > 

cacbat Kuptov. Ava rovrov éxddecev aitov Badtacap* ott 
HOEANTEV AUTOV CUYKANPOVELOY KaTAdOTHOAaL TOV TéEKVOV AUTO. 
e \ ica 93 C) b / lal 
0 5é bcos eirev: thews prot adiévar pot KAnpovouiay TOV 
Tatépwv pov, Kal KrXAnOAval we KXNpovomias atrepiTUNToV Kal 
‘Tois GAnrots Bacihedow. ITlodrAra éroincev tepdotia boa ovK 
éypatra. “Exet améOavev cal éradn ev 76 omnralo Té Bact- 
AtK@ povos évddEws. Kal ovros* e&wxev tépas év dpecr Tois 
€ , a fal oe 4 / A” 9 fol 
UTepdvo THs BaBura@vos: Ore 6Te KaTrVic OijceTat TO Ex Bopetod, 
n&ec tédk0s BaBud@vos+ Ore Kata avatodynv bdwp Kxabapov 
> 4 / c \ Sn, a e ” 

e€eXevoetat, ToOTe 0 Oeds el ys dhavels @s avOpwros, Kal 
avoulalv] ths ys ets éavtov avadéenra, év TO avacKkodorl- 

J \ € \ lal e / A , > , b] 

fecOar avtov v7r0 TH iepéwv TOU vowou~ evOéws 58 yapa éxyv- 
Ojoetat eis wdvtTa Ta EOvn. Ste 8 Kata vdrov év Tupl KaleTat, 

/ i! f Ul n a a 3 8e a ? an af ee e 
ToTe TO TéAOS TaoNs THs yas: av® Ss Ta ev TS VOTH pevon, O 
Aads érriatpéer eis TiV ynv avTod: éav 8 aiwa pevon, hovos 
” a , ? / fal a a / cw : 
gota. TH Bediap ev maon TH yn. Kal éxotunOn 0 boos peta 
TOV TATEPODV. 

‘Qoné. obtos fv é« Berpad, ris purts loaydp: Kal amé- 
Paver, cat éradn év TH yh adtod év cipnvyn. Kal &wxev Tépas* 
HEew Kipcov emt tis ys avOpérois cvvavactpadivar: Kab % 
Spis %) ev Lirwp pepicOnceras eis SHdexa pépn,* kal yevpoovras 
Svo0 cal déca Spds axorovOodvtes TH él ys aPOevTt Oed> 
kal §¢ aitav cwOiceta Taca h yi). 





1 MS. otxoiéAncer. 2 MS. ofrws. 
8 MS. sic; a slip for édv. * MS. uépe. 
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"lonr: cx yas hv tod PovBiw: aypod TrovTov pe? ’Eudpav. 
mpopyntevoas rept Aiwod Kal éexrelews Ovaotdv Kal TdPous 
mpopytov Sixaiov: cai 8 abtod avaxaiwicOjcecba Thy KTicw 
eis cwtnplav. Kal aréOaver év eipyvy, Kal éradn év TO aypo 

> rn 
avo. 

"Apoas Hv é« Oexové. Kat ’ABeotias* rucvas adtov tup- 

/ lal > > “ ‘ ” de > ts e en 
mavicas TeA@s aveidev aiTa Eiger. ete 5é EwmvéovTos oO vids 
> lal > c / / > a \ / 4 > / 
avToU é€v poTrddw wAHEas avTOD TOV KpoTadov, ETL eumrvéwv 
> \ a > a * \ me / 4 by / \ 
HArAVEev eis THY yy avTod: ‘Kal pel” Hyuépas S00 améPavev Kal 
> n 
eran éxel. 
"A Bo.0d. . hv ex ys Xuyeu, aypod BprOaydpav [sic]. Od 
. Rv ek vis Luydu, aypod Boibayapav . Odros 
y e if , a "A / 3 } 5 Q \ A ‘H ‘ 
v 6 TplTos TevTnKovTapyxos TOD ’AxyadB* Kal denBeis Tod “Hria 
évero avtow pabntis* Kai TwoAAa Taber bv aitav: Kab b1ro0- 
Haonty 
pelvas Stacdfera. Kal catadevTov THY NeLTOUpyiav Tod Baci- 
> / ac / aes , . ae Dae 
Aews Heovroudy TO Hla, cat érpodytevoev’ kal éradn peta 

la) , n 
TOV TaTépwVv avTod. 

"Tevads 6 mpopytys. odtos hv éx ys Kapiaewaodd, rrnalov 
*Aforou moréws ‘EXXijvev cata Odraccav. Hv tote “Hdlas o 
mpodirns édéyyav tov ’AyaadB Bacikéa Lapapelas: Kal éxd- 

\ / > \ a a »” > lal > / 
Aecev ALtpov peyarny Eri Tijs vis. Ehuyev ev TH ep, Kal 
étpépeto x THY KopdKwr Tis épijpov. Kal érev Vdwp ex Tod 
xetpdp[plov: cal ws éEnpavOn o xelwap[p los, érivacerv 6 mpo- 

, as , \ a \ 4 \ ” 
girs kal HrOev els ‘lepepOa: Kal eipe tHv yipa peta TOD 
viod avtijs “lava: cal edrAdynoev aditiv oltw Kai éralw: Kal 
éuewvev pet avTav* ov yap ndvvaTo pévery peta atrepiTENToV. 
kal Oavdvta Tov vidv avtis avéotnoev 6 eds ex THY vexpav dia 

ne , , lal / > / e / 
tod “HXia. Kal yevopevos ‘lwvas péyas éréudhOn bro Kupiou 
eis Nyvevi) tiv woduv Acouplov: Kal e&itncev 6° "lwvas aro- 
Spdcat Kipiov, cal xateroOn bro Tod KHToUs: Kal éxBpacbels 
€x TOU KHTOUS exynputev TY aTw@revav Nynvevi. Kal petevonoav 

7 "Pp ”) VEU?) a n 
oi avdpes Nnvevij, cal érexOncav. xal éduTHOn “lwvas, Kai 
by / > bd , \ A ee | ’ \ ° \ 
_advakapryas ov« Eperver els THY yhv adiTav, ddrAa TapadaBov 
\ / > a , \ > a“ , > 4 Ns 
THY UNTEPA AVTOU TAapwKHoEV THV ZOU, Kwopav adrodvrAwv* Ere- 





1 MS. Aduuéds; the word being written completely, and then a red initial 
added in the margin, and the second yu written above as a correction, but by the 
original scribe. . 

2 This word may be ‘Aueorias, but it seems to stand for Uzziah. 

3 MS. &. 
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yev yap 0 ToLodTOS, apEeAXG TO dverdSés pov b7t eOedcapnv mpo- 
dytevoas kata tiv Nyvevij tis weyadys Todews.’Aa[o]upiov: 
n0éAncev yap o Oeds SeiEar air Sr od Suvatov amodpacat 
Gccv. Kal Katexyjoas év TH yh Ladp, aréOavev, kal erddn ev 
TO omndai~ tod Keveféov rod xpitod. Odros éotlv lwvas 6 
yevopevos eis TUTOV Tis ToD Kupiov avactdcews. Kal wxev 
tépas eri Iopanr rAéywv Ste te iSwow eri ‘lepoveadip ToAde 
€Ovn* dre H wodus Ews ESddhous apavicOyjceTat Gdn. , 

Naovp o rpodpyrns. Odrtos jv ard ’Edxéot répav Tod eis 
BuyaBaper, duds Lupedv. obtos peta tov "lavav répas Sé80- 
kev érrt Nyvev: Ore bd Sdtwv yrvKelwv Kal mupos émuyelov 
aroneitar’ 6 Kal yéyovev 4 yap tepiéyovca avTiv ripvn® 
katéxruoev abtiny ev cvykrELoue* Kal Trip éx Ths épjpou éren- 
Gov ra inpnrortepa aitis évérpicev pépyn.  amréBavev S& Naodp 
év eipijvn Kal éradn év TH yA avTod. 

"A[pu]Baxodp o rpodpirns. obtos hv e& aypod Bifovydp, éx 
purijs Lupedv. obtos dev mpd Tis aiypadwalas meph Tis dho- 


cews "lepovaadjp. Kal érévOncev chddpa eat tiv modw Kab 


Tov adv: Kal OTe HAPev 0 NaBovyodevdcup eis ‘lepovcadip, 
épuyev "ApBaxodp eis ’Ootpaxelyny cal hv radpo.kos év lopannr. 
as 88 bréotperav of Xarbaiot amd ‘lepoveadip eis THY yhv 
avT@v, \dpupov avTijy TopoavTes, Kal of KaTddoLTrOL Of dvTES 
év ‘Iepovoanrim xatéBnoav* eis Aiyurrov, avtos avadOev eis 
THY Yijv avTOD, Kal éEdecTovpyet Tois Oeprotals TOD aypod avTOD" 
e be ” 3 \ gS > eh a bc > , FS 
@s 0€ Enoev” TO Edecua, ETpodTEevaeEV TOls diols EiT@V* TTO- 
pevomar eis viv paxpav Kal taxéws édedoopat: et 8& Bpadtvo, 
atrevéyxate hayetv Tois Oepictals. Kal yevopevos év BaBuvrAdui, 
\ \ XN A al \ 5] \ a 4 / 
kal S003 TO dpiotov TO Aavinr eis TOV TOV AEOVT@Y AdKKOD, 


émiatpéras érréatn Tos Oepiotals écOliovow: Kal ovdevt eimrev 


a c 
TO YylVOMEVOY, EL pi) weTa ypdvov. cuvixev 58 6 mpodiyrns Ste 
Taxelov émirtpéer 0 Nads amd BaBurdvos. dwxev dé Tépas 
tois év Th lovdala, tt dYrovtat ev TH vad HAs wéya, Kal oUTwS 
iSwow tiv d0£av Tod vaod: Kal wept cuvTedetas TOD vaod eimev* 
6rt bro EOvous SuTiKod yevyicetat } TOpOnats Tod vaod év “Tepov- 

/ / o a \ > Kare , 
cahnp ToTe drAwpa TOD SaBNp eis paxpa payyoeTal, Kal TA 
émixpavva Tov Svo0 otiAwv adpaipeOjcovta*s Kal ovdeis yvooe 





1 MS. Aduyn. : 2 MS. ratednoav. 
8 MS. thioer. 4 MS. apepeOhoovra. 
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an > a wey? cD Se b , e \ > / 
mov écovtat. avT@ dé év TH épijuw atreveyOicovtat iro ayyé- 
Awv, Srrov ev apyn emer 4 TKNVI) TOD wapTupiou, Kai év avdTois 
/ 4 / e 4 lca / \ 
yvocOicetar: éTe Te A€yet 0 Kupios 6tt Pwticovary Tols duwKo- 
févous bd Tod ddeos wamep €E apyts: Kar diacdoe: avdtovs 
Kupios é« oxétous kab oxids Oavdtov:, cal écovtar év oKxnva 
ayig. obtos 6 mpodyrns Trepl Tis éhevoews Tod Xpictod 7oAda 
empoditevoev* Kal mpd dvo érav Ths émictpodis TOD Naod Tis 
> \ a a a 
a70 BaBvrdvos: &vOa Kal éradn év TH idip ayp@e povaTtaTos 
> 
evdcEws. 
Lodovias 6 mpopitys. obdtos hy €x hudrrs Lupedv, aro Spous 
lal >’ / \ \ na } ¢ \ \ 
Bapa0a. émpoditevoev Sé trepi tijs médews “Iepovcadyp Kai 
mept Tédovs Ovav Kal aicxydvns ’AcBov: Kal rept Tis Tapov- 
alas Tod Kupiov. «al Oavev éradn év TO Ayp@ avTod. 
’"Ayyéos 0 mpopityns véos AOev ex BaBur@vos eis “Tepov- 


canijp. Kal pavepds éeriotpopijs Tob vaod érpodijtevcev* Kal 


idev Thy o[i|Kodounv Tod vaod* Kal avTos EradXev éxel TPaTos 
Grdprovia* kal éxei EOavev Kal eran TANGIov TOD Tddou TAY 
lepéwy évd0Ews. Kal éotiv dddAnrovia ’Ayyéou cai Zayapiov. 

Zayapias 6 mpodytns, vies Bapaylov: dOev ard yijs 
Xardalav dn wpoBeBnxas, naked @ TOAAA TH AAG Errpody- 
: ee 4.25 1 der BB e 1 
Tevoev kal Tépata TodAd Edwxer eis atrodetEtv. odTos! eizrev 
TO leoedéx* Ste yevyjoe viov, Kal ‘lepovoad)p iepareices. 

e 1 \ 55.4 Eee Ne ee er: > a 
obtos? Kal Larabuyjr eri vid edirAdynoev* Kal TO Svowa avTod 
ZopoBaBer éréOnxev. él Kupouv dé tod Bacirtéws Ilepody 
tépas édwxev eis vixos Tepi Kpoicov tod Avédiov, Kal rept Tijs 
Aettoupylas avTod mpoedijtevoer iy moujoer ert ‘lepovcadrjp* 
Kal evrAoynoev adtov opddpa: ta be Ths mpopytetas eidev év 
‘Tepovoarrp, Kal tept Ttédous eOvav Kai Tod vaod ‘lepoveadym. 
Kal dpyias mpopytns Kal. iepéwv: Kai Suds? Kkpicews éE€eTOo, 
Kal éxet dméOavev ev yyper paxpo* Kai éradyn cuvéyyus ’Ayyéov 
TOD mpopiTtou. 

"ArAnAovVia ’"Ayyéov cal Zayapiov: elev 6 mvevpaTtiKds 
mpodyntns AaBid, év trois tedevtaios Warpois+ Touvtéctiv* 
Ai . \ e \ > r\u08 ) - } Aone , 5 see 

ivetre Tov Qeov év Wrarpois Kal yopois trepl THs émavddou aro 


BaBvrovos. 


Mandaylas 6 mpodyrns. odtos peta Thy emictpodpyy Tod 
Aaod rikrerar ev Lwpa+ Kal ert mdavu véos Kadov Biov éoynxev* 





1 MS. obras. 2 MS. Sumas. 
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Kal ém[e]id) mas 0 Aads ériuat adtov ws Sovov Kal rpai'r, 
éxddecav aitov Manrayel, 0 Epynvedetar dyyeos. Fv yap Kab 
TO edn [szc, for etdos, probably] mavu evapemijs: ada Kal doa 
eimev adtos év tpodntela, avTh TH nuépa adyyeros Kuplov 
apbeis? éredeutépwaev* Srrep eyéveto év hucpais éevapynjas, os 
yéypamTat év pappobép toutéoti év BiBre Kpnradv. kal 
éru véos COavev: Kal mpocetéOn mpos Tors Twatépas avTod év 
T@ avToD ayp@ évddEws. ; 

ZLaxapias 0 vids *Iwdaé 88 Tod iepéws, wati)p "lwdvvov Tod 
Bartictod. Todtov améxtewev “Hpwdns o Bacireds éxopeva 
Tov Ovavactnpiov®: Kal é£éyeev TO aiwa adtod ev oix@ Kupiov. 
ovtos nv é& ‘Iepovcadyu: 6 oikos AaBid avapuéoov tod Addy 
év oixk@ Kupiov. obtos hy é€& ‘lepovcadiu: 0 otkos. éxel 


3 \ n ” \ n 
Kat’ TOV OLKOU META TOV 


&avrav aitov peta—d Ovovacrnpiov 

, > as , > , > , woe’. an 
matpos avtod “Iwdaé. éx TéTe éyévovto Tépata Toda ev TO 
vae, kal gpavtaciar: Kal oi« ioyvoay oi lepels ideivy ovK ere 
omtacias ayyédwv ovte* Sodvar ypnopovs Ex TOD daBAp* ovTE 
’ A > an 3 / ” Vir ate s > a a 
épwticat év TO Eovd: ovte Sia Tov Sirwv atroKpLOivar TO 
AAG WoTrep TO Tpiv. 

‘Hylas hv OeaBirns®+ éx ys "ApaBBav, duyhis “Aapar, 
oixav év Taradd: btu 7) Oec Bh Sopa jv trois iepedow. Ore Sé 
elyev TeyOjvar cidev LaBaya 6 watnp TovTOU OTe avSpes AevKO- 
gaveis avTov mpornyopevov* Kal Tu év Tupl avTov éomapyd- 
vouv* Kal proya Tpocedioov avTe dayelv. Kal éXMav aré- 
atanev eis ‘lepovcadjp, kal eirev aité 0 ypnopmos* eorat 

> n ¢ y 6 lal \ 300 > lal > / 2 € \ 
avTOv 7 oiKnols® Paws, Kal 000s avTOv aTrodhacis, Kai 9 Fon 
avToD peTa THY TreTELVaY, Kal O EMAOS avTOD dpeaTos évw@TLov 

/ a \ * \ ¢ \ / 
Kupiov: kai xpivet rov [sic, for tiv] “lepovcadip ev popdaia 

\ / \ e / > ay > lal > tal 
Kal Tupl* Kal avarnphOjcetat ev cercp@' éx TOV ovpavar. 

"E a i 5) \ an ¢ fol » tie dae, 4 , 

Atacatos Hv €x Bedwaovr yijs “PuBi: Kai él TovTou yéyo- 

/ e , > / ? / € / e n > 
vev Tépas. avixa étéyOn év Varydrors 7) Sdpmarss 1) xpvo eis 
BeAr, of0 é8dncev, dote® axoveOjvar tiv dwvnv év “Tepov- 

/ \ 3 f+ € / \ a / v4 / 3 / 
cadi* Kai eimrev O lepevs dua ToV SjrAwDV, OTL TpOdiyys ETEXON 
NS s A AS oN \ + Magi \ \ \ 9 
év ‘lepovoadnp, 0s Kabedet TA yAUTTA aUTOY, Kai TA YOVEUTA 

> lal ’ / ? / 

avTav. eTadn ev Lapapla. 





"1 MS, er hua. 2 MS. og@els. 3 MS. @venacrnplov. 
4 MS. otrat. 5 MS. OecBirns. 6 MS. of«nons. 
7 MS. cvope 8 MS. éerat. 9 MS. xoveurd. 
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Lyra cal "HrAL+ &Oa Fv Kal 4 ocKnvy TO Tara. nrwp 

\ > tal noel , ee J 5) an a ¢ A ? / \ 
dé éxareito 0 “HAL év apyh Tijs lepocdvns: empoditevoev Sé 
ém) Lodopavtos* OT. mpocKkpovoe TH Kupio dia Tas yuvaixas * 
OTe yuvaixes exotyicwow Kal dvactpéywotv avTov amo Kupiov, 
Kal dav TO yévos avtod: Kal trepl Tod ‘lepoBoap eimrev bre 

/ uA \ a / \ Ee / \ 5 
S0X@ TopevoeTar peta Tod Kupiov cal peta ‘lopayr. Kai eidev 
fevryos Body Onrelwv xatatratodvta! Tov Adyov, Kal TOV iepéwv 
émuitpéyovtar* Kal ots TapaBiceTat 6 Lodopav Tov vopov Tod 
ipictov. Tatra mpoeitev HXi rpo Tod Tovs viods lepatedoat. 
Kal avtos améOavev év yiper BapuTdte@, ‘ovK ayabas. Kal 
, / \ an \ , 
erady cuveyyis Tis Spvos Lnrap. 

Nd@av 0 mpoditns: tod AaBid, é« urs lepoodvns jr. 
éyevvOn dé ev TaBad+ cai adros édidakev tov AaBid véuov 
Kupiov. kal yvovs dua Kupiou ote év BnpoaBaé [sic] mapa- 
; yx ¢ t ” a 3 . 4045 ’ >A 

Byoera 0 AaBid, éorrevdev Tod édOciv Kal avayyeihar aio, 
oe 2 / fa] 3 b) \ lal > a . Oe 2) > \ e 
wore? durd~acOa® aro Tis avouias* Kai éverrodicev avTov 6 
Bediap~ épxepuevos yap eis ‘lepovcadnp edpev vexpov TapacKev- 

\ \ a 
acpévov yvpvov* Kal amoduvcapevos Tiv cTOAHY Kal TEpLBaXov 
avutov, émrépwevev Exel Odryrat Tov vexpdv* Kal pr) POdcas édOeiv 
eis AaBid, tH vuxtl éxeivy érroincev THY avopiav: Kal yvods 
TO* mvevpate 6 datos, Uréctpe ev TEVOaY Tacas TAS 7pépas* 

ae, A ‘ BA + A 5] / bart, e \ 
Kal OTe dveikev TOV avdpa avTis, améctei\ev avTOV 0 Oeds 
éréyEar Tov AaBid: érrevdi® yap &Bremrev 6 Oeos wevOodvTa Tov 
Nd@av — éreyev ott Sv euod yéyovev 4 acéBea aitn— cal 
mpocécxev Kupios muctov otevaypov avTod: Kal elev mpds 
avrov* érrevdy® dia cov voulfns yeyeviicOar 76 Tpavpa, Sia cod 

€ / > a 5 * > / M \ 
Kal 7 Ocparrela yevijcetar. amreXOav ody EdeyEov avtdv, Emel 
Kexpuppévos Kal avTés. tmavyyupicas aré0aver, cal étadn eis 
THY yiv abT@ év TaBad. 





Nore. —I have not noted at the foot all the changes made in text 
or accent. In the MS. éed) occurs continually for éredy ; and w 
for 0, as é6w6y for éd09y, dyvworpevov for d&yvoovpevov. The different 
modes of spelling the Greek for ‘“‘ Nebuchadnezzar” I have retained 
as they occur; dumAotv I have twice corrected to durAody ; and once 
éyevyOn to éyevvyOn. Several rare or uncommon forms, as «ideay for 
ideav, I have thought best to retain. 





1 MS. sic. The correction is either ckatamarody or karamarotowr. 


2 MS. dora. 3 MS. pvaAdtacde. 4 MS. 7d. 5 MS. émidei. 
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Saved versus Being Saved. 


BY REV. T. W. CHAMBERS, D.D. 


HERE are three places in the revised version of the New 
Testament in which the peculiar phrase “being saved” is 
introduced. The first is Acts ii. 47, where the A. V. reads, “The 
Lord added to the church daily such as should be saved,” following 
Tyndale as he doubtless followed the Vulgate, gu: saloi fierent. The 
revisers have corrected this gross error, but instead of saying simply 
“the saved,” read “those that were being saved” as if the term 


denoted a process going on. ‘The second instance is 1 Cor. i. 18, » 


where instead of the A. V. “unto us which are saved” (cwomévois), 
they read “unto us which are being saved’; and the third is 2 Cor. 
ii, 15, where for the A. V. “them that are saved,” we read again 
“them that are being saved.” But they have not carried this change 
throughout consistently, for in Luke xiii. 23, where the same participle 
is found, they adhere to the A. V., and read, “ Are they few that be 
saved,” not “that are being saved.” This shows that it was not the 
essential grammatical meaning of the participle which led to the 
changes elsewhere, for if so, the change would have been made here, 
but the presumed demands of the connection. The only other place 
in the New Testament where this participle occurs is Rev. xxi. 24, 
“the nations of the saved,” where, however, all the editors since 
Griesbach have omitted the participle, as indeed they were bound to 
do, the evidence being overwhelmingly against it. If, however, the 
contrary had been the case, there seems little reason to doubt that 
the revisers would have left the A. V. unchanged, for the dwellers in 
the New Jerusalem are surely “the saved.” 

The objections to the rendering of the English revisers are, in the 
first place, that even if it be a correct grammatical form, as many 
eminent scholars now affirm, it is inelegant and awkward. In the 
next place, it is not required by fidelity to the original. The passive 
participle of the present tense in Greek is often, if not generally, used 
to express a complete action. Instances are :— , 

Mark i. 10: “he saw the heavens opened” (oxifomevous). 
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Luke ii. 33: “the things that were spoken” (rots Aadoupévois). 
In ii. 18 the aorist is used (ray AaAnPevrwv), and in i. 45 the perfect 
(rois AcAaAnpévors). All three as to actual meaning being equivalent. 

2 Cor. vi. g: “as chastened and not killed” (as wa:dcvdpevor, Kai 
py Oavarovpevor). 

Heb. x. 15: “them that are sanctified” (rods dywafomevovs). 

Heb. vii. 8: “of whom it is witnessed that he liveth” (yaprupov- 
poevos Ore £7). 

Acts xx. 9: “a certain young man fallen into a deep sleep” (xara- 
pepopevos trv Babe?). 

It is not denied that the present passive participle often denotes a 
continued state or a lengthened process, as in the account of the 
ancient saints, Heb. xi. 37, “ being destitute, afflicted, evil entreated ” 
(borepovpevor, OAiBopevor, kaxovyovpevor). But it is claimed that this 
is not the habitual or necessary meaning. ‘In any given case the con- 
text, or the nature of the subject, must determine the precise significa- 
tion. In the case of the verb employed in the passages under con- 
sideration, ow{w, it is worthy of note that in the Septuagint the present 
passive participles and the perfect passive are used as precisely equiv- 
alent. In Jer. xlii. 17, we read ovx éora airév oifeis cwlopevos, and 
in xliv. 14, the same idea is expressed by od éorar ceowopevos. So in 
Isaiah xlv. 20, we read of cwlopevor ard tév €6vev ; and in xlvi. 19, in 
a connexion precisely the same, we have éefarocreAG ef aibrav ceow- 
apévous cis «.7.'. In both cases the action is regarded as something 
done and finished, without respect to the question whether the com- 
pletion has just taken place or was effected at some previous period. 

But-the chief objection to the proposed rendering is, that it tends 
to conceal an important usage of Scripture. It was said many years 
ago by Bishop Lightfoot, that “in the language of the New Testament 
salvation is a thing of the past, a thing of the present, and a thing of 
the future.” Now in what way these diverse forms of expression are 
to be explained and harmonized is a question of dogma, and belongs 
to theologians, some of whom seem to me in their theories to come 
near the doctrinal ground of the Tridentine decrees. But the proper 
translation of these utterances in each case is a question of exegesis, 
and all that is required is to put the expression of the sacred writer 
into its exact equivalent in the vernacular. No other course is fair to 
the original, or to the wants of the intelligent reader who, having the 
precise language of Scripture before him, may make his own adjust- 
ment of the words. The New Testament then, as was said, refers to 
the salvation of believers as, — 
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1. A thing of the Fast. Ephes. ii. 8: “ By faith have ye been 
saved (éore ceowopéor) through faith.” 2 Tim.i.g: “Who saved 
us (cwoavros) and called us with a holy calling.” ‘Titus iii. 5: “ Ac- 
cording to his mercy he saved us (éowoev) through the washing of __ 
regeneration,” etc. Of like tenor is the phrase which occurs once in 
Matthew (ix. 22), twice in Mark (v. 34, x. 52), and four times in Luke 
(vii. 50, vill. 48, xvii. 19, xvili. 42): “Thy faith hath saved thee” ~~ 
(céowxé oe). In all these cases the salvation referred to is spoken of 
as complete and finished in this present life. It makes no difference  _ 
whether the reference is to the work of the Saviour in atonement and 
intercession, or to the work of the Holy Spirit in regeneration. In 
either case the salvation is spoken of as a*thing done, actually and 
fully accomplished. 

2. A thing of the Present. In 1 Cor. xv. 2 the apostle speaks to 
his brethren of the gospel as that “by which also ye are saved” 
(owfeoe). In 2 Peter iii. 21 it is said of baptism, “which also after 
a true likeness doth now save you” (cd%e). Here evidently the 
conception is of a deliverance which looks neither backward nor for- 
ward, but is an object of immediate enjoyment and concern. Asa 
gift, it is bestowed at once ; as a result, it follows from present activity — is 
in view of the truth. Whatever believers have been in the past, or 4 
whatever they may become in the future, they are now in a saved _ 
condition. They are not merely salvable, but saved, —a delightful — 
present experience. It is difficult to see how any other meaning can 
be given to these passages. \ 

3. A thing of the Future. Matt. x. 22: “He that endureth to the 
end, the same shall be saved” (cw6joera:). Rom. viii. 24: “For by _ 
hope were we saved, but hope that is seen is not hope.” 1 Cor.y.5: 
“That the spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus.” 4 
Peter i. 5: ‘Guarded through faith unto a salvation ready to be — 
revealed in the last time.” In these and like passages salvationis 
assigned to the period when Christ shall come the second time with- q 
out sin. And here of course it must mean the fullest possible sense — 
of the word, as extending to the body as well as the soul, as including 
inward holiness as well as forensic justification, as putting an end toy , 
sin and sorrow, vicissitude and temptation, tears and death. In this 
sense it is future, an object of faith and hope, and, bearing to present 
experience the same relation that the blaze of noon bears to the first 
_ appearance of dawn. 

It appears, then, that according to the New Testament we may say 
of a believer, either that he has been saved, whether by the sacrifice _ 
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of Christ or the renewing grace of the Holy Spirit, or that he is now 
saved ; 7.¢., is in the enjoyment of that great blessing, or that he will 
be saved in the great day of the new heavens and the new earth. In 
all these cases the question is viewed on the divine side as the act of 
God, without any reference to human activity, although we know from 
other scriptures that man is neither unconscious nor torpid, but in 
the full exercise of his rational and moral nature when thus saved. 
The work, therefore, is not a process, but an act, and it effects an 
instantaneous change in its subject. According to the New Testa- 
ment, men at any given moment are either saved or lost, no inter- 
mediate condition being conceivable any more than we can think of 
a departed spirit being one half in the place of bliss, and the other 
half in a place of woe. Ci. 

It is therefore a misleading translation of owZouévovs when it is put 
“them that are being saved,’ because it turns a divine act into a 

‘process, and thus is at war with the whole tenor of the Greek Scrip- 
tures as to the divine side of salvation. Nor is it any answer to this, 
to appeal to the apostle’s direction to the Philippians (ii. 12) : “ Work 
out your own salvation with fear and trembling,” for here the refer- 
ence is distinctly to the human side of the great blessing. These 
Philippians were already saved men; they were eminent believers. 
But in appropriating and exercising and developing the grace received, 
there was large room for the most intense activity of body, soul, and 
spirit. The Philippians were not toiling after something new and 
remote from their present experience, but after a richer measure of 
that victory over sin and likeness to Christ in which is the essential 
characteristic of a saved condition. In this sense every Christian 
passes through a process from the moment of conversion to the 
moment of dissolution. But all the time he is a saved man, and there 
is no process on the divine side of his salvation. 

And that this is the meaning in the passages under consideration, 
that the apostle speaks of Christians as “saved,” and not as being in 
a course which may or may not terminate in salvation, is further con- 
firmed by the contrasted phrase, “them that are lost,” not “them 
that are perishing,” as the R. V. puts it (rots peév drohAvpévors). For 
if the gospel ceased to be foolishness, they would not perish, whereas 
the apostle says that the gospel is to one class folly, to the other 
wisdom, and therefore producing the two different results in both. So 
in 2 Cor. ii. 15, where he says that he is a sweet savor of Christ unto 
God in both the saved and the lost, it is clear that he speaks of a 
result, and not of a tendency or a process, because he adds, “ to the 
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one a savour from death unto death ; to the other a savour from life “ 
unto life.” To the same effect he says in iv. 3, that “the gospel is 
veiled in them that are lost,” not “ that are perishing ” (darohAvpéve ) . 
To almost all the gospel is veiled for a time, but the apostle meai 
those from whom the veil is never removed, and such are appropt 
ately described as “them that perish.” So again, in 2 Thess. Lo 3 
the working of Satan is said to be “ with all deceit of unrightec ba 
in them that perish” (dzodAvpévois), whose fearful fate he sets forth 
in the following verses. These, then, are not simply perishing, but 
perished. The same thing is true of the two instances in which tl 
participle is applied to inanimate things ; viz., John vi. 27, “the me 
which perisheth,” and 1 Peter i. 7, “gold that’ perisheth.” | at is 
meant is not that the food and the gold are on the way to perish nd 
may reach that result, but that they actually do perish. They are not 
only perishable, but in their own nature certain to perish. In both 
cases the whole point of the comparison lies in this. The 


Christian’s faith is found unto praise and glory and honor at the r 
lation of Jesus Christ, but the meat of this world and the:g 
earth both pass away and disappear forever. 


Hence we conclude that the change introduced by the revisers 
the three texts quoted was not required by fidelity to the o 
and that the American committee were wise in adhering Ld they al 
" guage of the authorized version. 
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On the Aorist daéorake in Jno. xvili. 24. 
BY PROF. FREDERIC GARDINER, D.D. 


E accept the reading dréorewWer otv, although the authorities 
for the substitution of 8¢ or the entire omission of oty are 
considerable." 
" The common view of the passage is that this aorist should be under- 
stood in a pluperfect sense, and it is so rendered in the A. V., “ Now 
Annas had sent him bound unto Caiaphas, the high priest”; but 
some writers contend that it ought to be taken in the ordinary sense 
of the aorist, as in the Revision, ‘‘ Annas therefore sent him bound.” 
The question is one of considerable interest in its bearing upon the 
events immediately preceding the crucifixion of our Lord. If the 
translation of the revision be followed, there would appear to have 
been two examinations before the Jewish authorities: one before 
Annas, which, in that case, is all that St. John records; the other 
before Caiaphas, which is all that is given by the Synoptists, or at least 
all that St. Matthew records, since they make no mention of Annas 
at all, and St. Matthew expressly connects Caiaphas with his account. 
On the other hand, if the pluperfect rendering be adopted, the clause 
becomes a simple incidental explanation by St. John while giving the 
account, like the Synoptists, of Christ’s examination before Caiaphas. 
The question must ultimately be decided on more general con- 
siderations, but it must first be determined whether the Greek is fairly 
open, grammatically considered, to either interpretation. The com- 
mentators are somewhat divided upon the question, and the fact that 
so large a number of very learned expositors have advisedly adopted 
the pluperfect sense creates a certain presumption that this is admis- 
sible. We are therefore surprised at the very strong statement of Dr. 
Riddle in his notes to his recent edition of Robinson’s Harmony, 





1 The authorities are: for ofy BC*LXAM? 1, 33, and a few others, a b f ff? 
Arm. Whitgift’s Syriac, Cyril. For 6 8% 13, 69, 124, 247, and several others, Sah, 
Schaff’s Syriac, g. Vulg. Syr.-Jer. AEth.Cop. For omission of any particle, AC? 
DP YPAt* with seven other uncials and many cursives. 
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p. 258, § 143, “The verb here cannot be taken as equivalent to the — 
pluperfect” (see § 145); and again, p. 260, § 145, “The Greek a 
aorist in a dependent clause has its usual force ; but the relation to. 4 
the previous clause makes it necessary to express the tense by the x 
English pluperfect. Such a usage is not a proof that the Greeks used 
the aorist in a leading clause instead of the pluperfect. The appa . 
cases are only such as express a single past fact without any 1 : 
to some other fact, previously mentioned, that may have followed it. . 
Here, where ody is the connective, the aorist cannot be properly — 


rendered by the English pluperfect, since ody denotes sequence.” 
(The italics in both cases are Dr. Riddle’s.)- “eS 

This question is a purely grammatical one, independent of any 
harmonistic arrangement. If we consult the grammarians, there is a: 1 
_ evident disposition to restrict as much as possible the use of the aorist — 
in a pluperfect sense in independent clauses, and yet a general : 
nition that this sometimes occurs. Winer, N. T. Gram. (Th 
trans. p. 275), § 40, 5, a. £., while treating of the aorist “in ne 
for the pluperfect,” after speaking of relative clauses, adds, “The 
is thus used in independent clauses, when they contain supplemen 
remarks. Matt. xiv. 3f. Whether this also apene to Jno. xviii. 
cannot be decided on grammatical grounds.” Buttmann, Gram. 
N. T. § 137, 6 (Thayer’s trans. p. 200), after recognizing the = ~ 
of the aorist for the pluperfect in subordinate clauses, adds, “In 
leading clauses the case is different. . Hence in interpreting tt 1 
N. T. ... we shall proceed more safely oi we assert such a use of the .e 
aorist at ihe most only where the temporal reference is obvious from 
the immediate context. Yet here, too, it must hold asa rule . Fee / 
that the author, when he reports in the aorist facts that have p: 
viously occurred (see especially Matt. xiv. 3 sq.), has at once t 
ferred himself as a narrator to the time then being, leaving his hearer 
to supply the temporal relation for himself ; as is manifest, for example, — 
in the passage adduced, from the fact that the writer alternates be- 
tween the aorist and the imperfect. See besides Jno. xviii. 24 (a1 
Liicke 72 Joc.) [hacks agrees with those who adopt the pluperfec ie 
sense], vi. 22 sq.” It will be observed that Buttmann is still more 
disposed than Winer to restrict and explain this use of the aorist, é 
more positive in recognizing an example of it in the passage ss 
consideration. ‘This is no new view of the grammarians. The s 
position was -taken, relying upon the same examples and alta 
same reference. to our passage, by Trollope (Gr. Gr. of N. Test. p. 
135, § 50, obs. 7) nearly fifty years ago, and must necessarily ine 
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been taken by all those older writers.who adopted the arrangement 
found in Robinson’s own Harmony, Robinson himself being no mean 
judge in such matters. F 

To the examples cited must be added Mark vi. 17 sq., parallel to 
Matt. xiv. 3. sq. It is evident that in both these places, as well as in 
Jno. vi. 22 sq., the aorist indicates a time past relatively to the past 
time of the main narration, and this I suppose to be the function of 
the pluperfect tense in these passages unquestionably fulfilled by the 
aorist; it is also evident that this comes about in all these cases 
because the writer has mentally transferred himself to the time of his 
main narration, and from that standpoint has used the aorist in its 
usual signification. In the passages referred to this use of the aorist. 


_ is somewhat disguised from the length of the episodes. In Matt. xiv. 


3-12 there are ten verses in which the aorist is used continuously of a 
relatively past time; in Mark vi. 14-29 there are fifteen verses ; in 
Jno. vi. 22-25 four verses ; here there is only one short verse. The 
grammatical principle, however, is the same in all of them. 

But especial stress is laid upon the particle ody in connection with 
the aorist. It is said that “here, where ovyv is the connective, the 
aorist cannot be properly rendered by the English pluperfect, since 
ovy denotes sequence.” That ody is a particle of sequence none will 


_ deny ; but it may also have other uses. Winer says of it (§ 53, 8, a. 


Thayer’s trans. p. 444), “like the German aéso (therefore, thus), or 


. mun (now) it is used especially after a digression to resume the train 


of thought,” instancing, besides several examples from classical 
writers, “1 Cor. viii. 4, xi. 20, or when a writer proceeds to explain 
(even by examples),” instancing the var. /ect. éay obv in Rom. xii. 20. 
Setting aside other examples, the following may be found in this very. 
Gospel. In ii. 19 our Lord said to the Jews asking a sign of his 
authority, “ Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up.” 
The Jews objected to this; the Evangelist explains its true meaning, 
and then in vs. 22 he adds, “ when therefore — re ov —he was raised 
from the dead, his disciples remembered,” etc. Here the “sequence” 
of otv is clearly with vs. 19 and not with the intervening matter. In 
xi. rt mention is made of the sickness of Lazarus, who is described as 
“of Bethany,” and this town is further identified as “the town of 
Mary and her sister Martha.” Then Mary is described as “ that 
Mary which anointed the Lord with ointment, and washed his feet 
with her hair, whose brother Lazarus was sick.” After this digression 
the Evangelist returns to his narrative with the very words in the pas- 


sage before us, dzéoreAav ovv, “ Therefore his sisters sent unto him,” 
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etc. In vs. 5 he makes another digression to say, “ Now Jesus love 
Martha and her sister and Lazarus,” .and then returns again to 
story with another ovy with an aorist, ds obv jKovcer, “ When he 
heard therefore that he was sick,” etc., a pluperfect of the A. V. wh 
the revisers have also changed, as it seems to the writer, unnecess 
The last part of this chapter is occupied with an account of the 
tility of the Jews aroused by the raising of Lazarus, and of our Lor 
walking “no more openly among the Jews.” Then follows a sta 
ment that “the Jews’ passover was near at hand,” of many going 
to Jerusalem to purify themselves, of their seeking for Jesus, nde 
the command of the chief priests “that if any man knew where h 
were, he should shew it, that they might take him.” Having 
described the situation, St. John resumes his direct narration witl 
otv . . . 7A0zv, “Then Jesus six days before the passover came t 
Behan where Lazarus was.” This is invs. 1; invs. 2 he speaks ¢ 
the feast made for him there, and then he goes on for seven following 
verses to describe what occurred at the feast, the indignation of J 
at the waste of the ointment, and the reply of our Lord. Inys. 
resumes the direct narrative with another aorist and ody. "Eye 
“Much people of the Jews therefore knew that he was there.” 
more, in xvi. 1-20 our Lord tells the disciples of his own approaching 
departure and of their consequent sorrow, which should afterwards be 
turned into joy. In vs. 21 he illustrates this by the sorrow of a woman 
in travail issuing in joy at the birth of her son. In vs. 22 he return: 
to the thread of his discourse with an o@v, “and ye now ther 
have sorrow ; but I will see you again.” 
Certainly’ Winer’s doctrine of the function of oty is abundantly 
borne out by the usage of St. John, and some of these passages are 
quite closely parallel to the one before us. , uk 
The question, therefore, in regard to the drécreaAev oby of Jno. 
xviii. 24 iS simply whether we are compelled to suppose that he us 
the expression as a part of his continuous narrative, or whether, thre 
ing his thoughts back to the time of that narrative, he here menti 
a previous incident necessary to the explanation of what he was nart 
ing. Winer’s remark is eminently true, that this cannot be de 
termined on grammatical grounds. The exegetical question may 
therefore be considered independently, without embarrassment from 
any grammatical constraint. : 
From the difference of opinion among commentators it is eviden 
that much may be said on either side of the question. Even a 
incomplete list of writers is sufficient to bring out this fact. For th 


— 
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‘supposition that St. John records an examination before Annas pre- 
ceding vs. 24, of which the Synoptists make no mention, are recorded 
Chrysostom, Augustine (De Con. Evang. lib. iii. c. vi. 21, 24), who 
supposes a return to the house of Annas, Alford, Olshausen, Wieseler, 
Ellicott, Luthardt, Meyer, Godet, Watkins in “ Ellicott’s Com. for 
English Readers,” Lange and his translator Schaff, “ Schaff’s Popular 
Com.,”’ Wescott in the “Speaker’s Com.,” and Plummer in “ Cam- 
bridge Bible for Schools.” For the opposite view, that St. John, in 
vs. 24, mentions incidentally a fact which actually occurred before, 
Cyril, Erasmus, Grotius, Luther, Bengel, Calvin, Castalio, Vatablus, 
Cornelius a Lapide, Jansen, Liicke, Tholuck, Krabbe, De Wette, 
Maier, Baumlein, Rosenmiiller, Beza, Doddridge, Whitby, Webster and 
Wilkinson, Griesbach, Knapp, Stroud, Robinson, Geikie, and, with 


' especial clearness of argument, Andrews in his “ Life of our Lord.” 


The prima facie impression from the four narratives put together 
is that St. John and the Synoptists describe the same examination. All 
alike mention the entrance of Peter into the palace of the high priest, 
and all (except. Matt.) the fire there at which he warmed himself. 
The Synoptists all place the first denial of Peter during the examina- 
tion before “the high priest” whom St. Matthew expressly calls Caia- 
phas (xxvi.57); St. John places it in the examination preceding 
vs. 24. If therefore it was only at that point that he was taken to 


-Caiaphas, there is an absolute discrepancy in the accounts. ‘There 


are commentators who feel no objection to this; others adopt one 
of two alternatives: either (1) St. Matthew here follows his habit of 
grouping like things together without strict regard to chronological 
sequence, and the others who merely mention “ the high priest” with- 
out giving his name, may have referred to Annas; or (2) that the 
whole transaction was mixed and confused, Caiaphas being present at 
the examination before Annas, and Annas going with the prisoner 
when he sent him to Caiaphas. But in regard to (1) it is not a case 
of grouping like things together, St. Matthew expressly saying that 
this examination was before Caiaphas, and for the others the presump- 
tion is very strong, as will appear presently, that by “high priest” they 
must have intended Caiaphas. In regard to (2) it can only be said 
that it is extremely improbable in itself; it requires that the title 
“high priest” should be applied indifferently to both Annas and Caia- 
phas, and it would be a very strange interpretation of the expression 
“Annas sent him to Caiaphas.” Still further, the impression is very 
strong that the several denials of Peter took place in the same house, 
and that our Lord was sent directly from this house to Pilate. 
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On the whole, it may reasonably be assumed that the first impres- : 
sion of the narrative is that our Lord was taken first to Annas, and 
without any record of what occurred there, if anything did occur. 
was sent on to Caiaphas, the whole four Evangelists narrating y 
happened at the latter place. Still, this is only a first impression. 
may be changed by closer examination. What reasons are alleged for 
a different view ? 

(1) The first point urged is the use of the aorist daéoreev. 
this is the very point in question, and it has already appeared that 
grammarians find no difficulty here. There really is no other im 
tant argument ; nevertheless, it is urged that, — ae 

(2) “It fails to account for the order in John’ s Gospel. * This is 
merely a repetition of the same argument in other language. 
is no variation from the order of St. John’s Gospel except in the v 
in question, and none here if we suppose that this is meant to refer to 
a previous incident. All turns again upon this aorist. In saying 
“there is no variation” it should be remembered that vs. 18 (in 
ence to the fire at which Peter warmed himself) professedly narré 
what occurred before vs. 17. ; . 

(3) “It confuses two distinct statements in, Matthew and Mar 
those which tell of a night examination (Matt. xxvi. 57-68, Mark 
53-65), and also of a morning assembly of the Sanhedrim ( 
xxvii. 1, Mark xv. 7).” It is a little difficult to understand this 
ment or to see how either interpretation of St. John’s dréoreAe § 
affect the matter one way or the other. All the accounts agree 
there was an examination during the night, for they all place it befor 
and during the denials of Peter, and these occurred before the cock. 
crowing. During, this examination the Sanhedrim was more or les 
fully assembled. - It was not lawful for them to pronounce sentence 0 
death during the night, and accordingly the Sanhedrim was — r 
mally and officially assembled until dawn. But, according to all th 
Synoptists, whatever of examination or trial there was one D. 
before this time ; they formally assembled only to pronounce sente: 
There is no fecoa anywhere of any further trial. What bearing, th 
this very brief official gathering has upon the question, “at what ti 
Annas sent his prisoner to Caiaphas,” is not apparent. The 2 “7 ts 
seem sufficiently clear if we assume that Annas on receiving him sent 
him on immediately to Caiaphas ; but if there exist any confusio 
certainly would not be removed by supposing that he only did so 
Peter’s first denial, since St. Matthew mentions this as before Cais 
while, according to this theory, St. John makes it before Annas. Ti 
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the mind of the writer, the assumed confusion is altogether on the 
other side. 


Another point is added, that the arrangement of Robinson, An- 


drews, Geikie, and others fails “to account for the position these 
Evangelists (the Synoptists) assign to Peter’s denials.” To this is 
added as a final argument, “it dislocates without necessity the course 
of Luke’s narrative.” I do not know which of these two arguments 
may be considered the more important, but a choice must be made 
between them, since they are contradictory to each other. The place 
assigned to the denials of Peter in the course of the examination by 
_ St. Matthew and St. Mark is not the same as that assigned by St. Luke. 
The “course of the narrative’’ in either one case or the other must 
be dislocated. No writer, so far as I know, has ever attempted the 
impossible task of presenting the order of all three. - There is a very 
general if not universal agreement in preserving in this respect “ the 
course of Luke’s narrative.” But however this may be, what has this 
question to do with the time at which Annas sent our Lord bound to 
Caiaphas? The points between the Synoptists remain the same in 
either case, for none of them mention Annas at all. The only dis- 
location that can occur is between the Synoptists and St. John, and here, 
if we must suppose that the sending occurred only when he mentions 
_ it, after the first denial of Peter, the discrepancy is a serious one. 
There is still one further argument, advanced by Luthardt, which is 
of so little force that it only needs to be mentioned for the sake of 
completeness. It is, that as Peter and John followed their Master and 
went with him into the palace of the high priest, and as he was taken 
first to Annas, it must have been his palace which they entered. It 
is a sufficient answer to this that St. Matthew, who says that Peter 
entered into the high priest’s palace, expressly calls that high priest 
Caiaphas. The other Synoptists give no name. St. John again says 
that Caiaphas was the high priest, and it remains to be shown that he 
can mean any one but him when he speaks simply of “the high priest.” 
All arguments on this side, therefore, of any weight depend on the 
simple grammatical question of the use of the aorist dréoreAev. The 
- others, when examined, recoil. In the opinion of the best gramma- 
rians, the grammatical argument does not hold, and therefore the 
whole argument is reduced to the simple fact that St. John mentions 
the sending at a certain point in his narrative, and the question is, 
whether this actually occurred at that point, or having occurred before, 
is here mentioned incidentally. Nevertheless, the revision has changed 
the “had sent” of the A. V. to simple “sent.” Is this change re- 


\ 
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quired? ‘To the writer’s mind the evidence in favor of the correct- 
-ness of the authorized version is preponderating. The reasons have 
already been suggested in connection we the prima facie impression 
from the narrative. 

The first point in its favor is the use of the title “high palette a It 
is evident that all the Evangelists alike represent the whole examina- 
tion and all the denials of Peter as having taken place in the presence 
of the high priest. Is it possible that they could have meant — each 
and all of them —to indicate two different persons by this title in one 
continuous narrative, and that without any mark of the transition? 
St. Luke does, indeed, in two instances elsewhere (Luke iii. 2; Acts 
iv. 6) speak of Annas as “ high priest,” but in both cases, singularly 
enough, he couples his name with that of Caiaphas. However these 
passages are to be explained, they afford no parallel to the present 
one. Here no name is given at all by either St. Luke or St. Mark, ~ 
while they both designate the presiding officer throughout in a con- 
tinuous narrative by the title “the high priest,” and in the latter part 
of this narrative the person intended was confessedly Caiaphas. Is 
it reasonable to suppose that another person was intended in the 
earlier part of the narrative without any indication of the change? 
But this by no means* represents the whole state of the case. Not 
only do all the Synoptists say that our Lord was brought to the high 
priest, and continue their narrative without intimation of any change 
until he was sent to Pilate, but St. Matthew (xxvi. 57) expressly 
mentions that this high priest was Caiaphas. Again, St. John, who 
alone mentions Annas, twice distinguishes him in so marked a way 
from the high priest that it is difficult to suppose he could, without 
explanation, have applied that title to him throughout the intervening 
narrative. In vs. 13 he says of Annas, “he was father-in-law of 
Caiaphas, which was the high priest that same year” ; and in vs. 24, the 
only other place in which he mentions Annas, he says that he “sent 
him bound unto Caiaphas the high priest.”’ Is it conceivable that in the 
five times in which he mentions “ the high priest” between these two 
verses he could have intended to designate Annas and not Caiaphas? 

It is said that Annas, having been once high priest, might still be 
regarded by the Jews as such de jure; that he might have been the 
deputy of Caiaphas, and thus have received the title ; that he might 
have been president of the Sanhedrim and thus have been called high 
priest by courtesy. All these are conjectures; our enquiry is for 
facts. Now we know from Josephus (Antiq. xviii. 2, 1f., xx. 1, 9) 
that Annas [or Ananus] was made high priest in a.p. 7, and put out 
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of office in A.D. 14, therefore some fifteen years before the time in 
question. Meantime he had been succeeded by Ismael, then by his 
son Eleazar, then by Camithus, — all for short terms, —and finally by 


his son-in-law Caiaphas about a.p. 25, who retained the office for 


about twelve years. Under these circumstances there could be no 
possible question as to the person meant by the title “ high priest’”’ in 
or about a.p. 29 but for the fact that St. Luke twice calls Annas by 
that title. He never calls him so, however, except when he couples 
his name with that of Caiaphas, and apparently it was only in con- 
nection with him and in relation to him that he could so use the title. 
(The high priest Ananias of Acts xxiii. 2 and xxiv. i. is of course a 
different person.) In the eleven other places in which he speaks of 
“the high priest,” without mentioning any name, the presumption is 
strong that he means the official who actually held the office, and this 
presumption is not lessened in the present case. 

After vs. 24 St. John records nothing except the denials of Peter. 
Is it likely that he, an eyewitness, should have passed over in entire 
silence the whole examination before the only high priest recognized 
by-the law, and whose action alone was of any official significance ? 
St. Matthew and St. Mark put the whole, and St. Luke nearly the 
whole, of the examination before the high priest earlier than the 
denials of Peter. It is very natural that they should have narrated 
events somewhat out of exact chronological order for the purpose of 
giving the successive denials of Peter together, by themselves ; but 
unless they have all entirely changed the course of events, substan- 
tially the whole examination must have taken place before any of 
Peter’s denials, and therefore if that first denial was before Annas, 
there was almost no trial at all recorded before Caiaphas. 

But St. Matthew distinctly says (xxvi. 57), “‘ They that had laid 
hold on Jesus led. him away to Caiaphas the high priest, where the 
scribes and elders were assembled.” He goes directly on with the 
account of the trial. This is at least very strange, if the main trial 
was before Annas and scarcely anything before Caiaphas. From the 
position and character of Annas, it was not remarkable that our Lord 
should have been taken first to him, and that he, having no official 
authority in the premises, should have sent him immediately on to 
Caiaphas ; and this, being a mere momentary incident, is naturally 
passed over by the Synoptists. It is mentioned only by St. John, 
whose intelligence, quickened by his peculiarly earnest love, saw how 
this incident united the moral to the legal action of the Jewish 
hierarchy in the condemnation of our Lord. Except for this there 
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was little occasion to mention Annas, and the silence of the Synop- 
tists is accounted for ; but their accounts, especially that of St. Mz 
thew, are inexplicable if the main trial was before Annas. 
A further reason for the view incorporated into the A. V. is fout 
in the circumstances connected with Peter’s admission to the high © 
priest’s palace. All the Evangelists mention his being there, and all — 
parties agree that his last two denials took place in the presence o 
Caiaphas. St. John tells us that he was admitted because he 
John), being known to the high priest, spoke to the portress. 
who was the person to whom St. John was known, and into w 
palace did he procure Peter’s admission? Can it be suppelaeal 
he was a different person from the high priest before whom our L 
was standing when denied by Peter the second and third time? 
course this argument would be weakened if it could be shown t 
Annas and Caiaphas occupied the same palace, and that the t 
“high priest’? was indifferently applied to either of them; but 
things yet remain to be proved, or even to be shown at all pro! 
The most decisive evidence of all, however, is in the di 
accounts of Peter’s denials. If these all occurred durtagighal 
ination before Caiaphas, although with some interval between 1 
— St. Mark (xiv. 70) says that the third was “a little after,” a1 
Luke (xxii. 70) ‘‘ about the space of one hour after” the seconc 
was perfectly natural that they should have narrated them tog 
but it is very difficult to suppose this if the first denial too 
while our Lord was being examined by Annas, and after this h 
again bound and sent to Caiaphas and then further examined vi 
before the second and third denials took place. Yet this is requi 
by the narrative of St. John, if we suppose our Lord to have t 
sent to Caiaphas only at the time when he mentions the fact in y 
Again: it is perfectly clear in all the four accounts, that Pet 
denials all took place in the same “ palace” and with the same f 
sons around him. The actual accusations were made indeed by dif- 
ferent persons, but from the same prompting. In the first case i 
a certain maidservant (Matt., Mark, Luke), the portress (Jno.) ° 
preferred the charge; in the second, another woman (Matt.), 1 
same woman (Mark) who both repeated it to the bystanders, amo 
whom another man (Luke) charged it upon Peter, while the nu 
of different persons furthering the accusation is summed up 
John’s plural “they said”; in the third, this same multiplici 
accusers is marked in the first two Evangelists by the plural, w 
Luke particularizes “another man,” and St. John “a kinsm: 
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Malchus as especially prominent in bringing home the charge. But 
in all alike, all this occurs evidently in the same palace and in the 
_ same general crowd. Of course, if Annas and Caiaphas together 
__were regarded as practically one high priest, and if they lived in the 
same palace, all this is possible ; but I submit, as before, that this is 
eminently improbable. 
To sum up the whole narrative: The ordinary view, incorporated 
- into the A. V., is that our Lord immediately upon his arrest was taken 
before Annas, a former high priest, the father-in-law of the present. 
high priest, and a man whose influence and counsel were of great 
weight among the Jews. Here there was either no delay and no 
examination, or so little that none of the Evangelists have thought it 
worth while to make any record of it. Annas, who had no legal 
authority in the premises, sent him on to Caiaphas. There the 
_ “scribes and elders” were already to some extent assembled ; there 
_ the whole examination took place, and all the denials of Peter. The 
law forbidding a capital sentence during the night, it was necessary to 
wait until dawn, when the formal notice was given to the Sanhedrim, 
the formal condemnation pronounced, and the prisoner immediately ° 
___ led away to Pilate. Against this simple and consistent narrative, 
__ which shows all the Evangelists in complete accord and requires no 
' _—_ doubtful conjectures, is opposed the alleged necessary force of the 
 aorist dréoreAev, which is not admitted by the best grammarians. 
On the other hand, if the objection be admitted, there arises a 
_ necessity for several improbable conjectures ; that Annas and Caia- 
phas could be indifferently spoken of in the narratives as “ the high 
priest”; that the title could be passed on from one to the other 
without break ; that both occupied the same house ; that Annas went 
with his prisoner when he “sent him”; that sending him bound was 
merely transferring him from one room or from one side of the hall to 
the other. And when all these things have been done, there will still 
remain the discrepancies, that St. Matthew says they took him to 
“Caiaphas the high priest’ and then examined him, while St. John 
says they took him first to Annas, the father-in-law of the high priest, 
and there examined him ; and especially that St. John will be made 
to say that the denials of Peter took place during the examination of 
our Lord before different persons, while all the Synoptists evidently 
relate them as in the presence of the same “high priest.” 
It seems to the writer that this is too heavy a load for a grammatical 
nicety, rejected by the professed grammarians, to bear, and that here, 
as in other instances, the Revisers have missed the real meaning 
through an over-punctilious regard to alleged grammatical exactness. 
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was dedicated to Jehovah. But what should be the worship? SI 
it be a reproduction of that of the first temple? If so, why? 
answer which lies on the face of the Old Testament is, that it | 


the material structure in which He would be worshipped, and the 
vice to be offered in it. The builders of the second temple 
therefore, do nothing else than re-establish the worship of the 
But this answer is not satisfactory to a school of modern cri 
which Prof. Wellhausen may be considered a leading rep 
They say, in general, that the accounts given us of the worship c 
Jews in all the earlier stages of their history are not to be relied 
Doubtless they had rites of worship at the time they settled in Ca 
but of these, down to the time of Solomon, we know little or no’ 
nor have we any accurate knowledge of the rites in the first te: 
The question, therefore, arises, Did those who established the s er- 
vice of the second temple intend it to be, and believe that it was, | be, 
reproduction of the service of the first, and this on the ground of its . 
original divine appointment; or did they, not having any divine and ~ 
authoritative model, arrange a new service, adapting it to the circun . r. 
stances of their times? Let us take the last supposition as the fi 
and from this point of view consider their labors to conta 
establish a national cultus. \ 
It will be well, however, first to recall to mind more particularly 
Wellhausen’s position. He finds three distinct periods in the devel 
opment of worship: first, that before Josiah, or down to 640 B.C. 
second, the transitional period introduced by Josiah’s reforms ; third, 
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the period of the exile and the years following, B.c. 587-444. Of the 
three strata of the Hexateuch, the earliest is the law-book embodied 


bythe Jehovist, or, as it is called by some, “the first legislation” ; next, 


the Deuteronomic legislation; and last, the priestly Code. The 
priestly Code, he says, was gradually formed by the labors of learned 
priests during the exile, Ezekiel being a chief leader; and after the 
restoration of the temple the work went on, and further ritual devel- 
opments were produced in action and reaction with the actual prac- 


tice of the new temple. The work was completed 444 B.c. by Ezra, 


and the new creed incorporated with the Pentateuch. 

We are here concerned only with that part of the priestly Code 
which treats of worship. The statements of Wellhausen as to its de- 
_ velopment from the earliest time, may be thus summed up. Jehovah 
___was at first regarded as a family or a tribal God, perhaps of the family 


of Moses, or of the tribe of Joseph. His special dwelling- place 


was at Sinai, the Hebrew Olympus. When the Hebrews settled in 
Canaan they adopted and worshipped the local deities in common 
with Jehovah. Sacrifice was everywhere permitted, and there were 
many altars. When the temple at Jerusalem was built, it was not 
_ regarded as the sole sanctuary ; there were others equally sacred, as 


____ at Gilgal and Beer-sheba ; and when, soon after, at the division of the , 


kingdom, worship was set up at Bethel and Dan, this worship was 
regarded as equally legitimate with that at Jerusalem. The worship 


of the calves was really the worship of Jehovah. Solomon’s temple 


was chiefly pre-eminent as the “Court Chapel.” It was not till the 
time of Elijah that monotheism was proclaimed, and the worship 
of Jehovah and of Baal declared incompatible. As monotheism 
increased, and Jehovah was believed to be the one sole God, it was 
seen that His worship was the only worship to be permitted. Thus 
the temple at Jerusalem began to be looked on as the sole sanctuary, 
and this belief was embodied by the Deuteronomist of Josiah’s time. 
But monotheism did not then prevail; idolatry continued under 
Josiah’s successors till the temple was destroyed. Kuenen affirms 
that the great body of the people continued to be polytheistic till 
after the exile. 

If this be a correct statement of the btzbony of worship in Israel, 
it is plain that there never was any divinely prescribed ritual, and that 
there could be, therefore, no restoration of it by Ezra and his helpers. 
If there was such a ritual, it was certainly that of the first temple at 
Jerusalem, and if so, the worship set up at Bethel and Dan was a 


_ departure from it and a sin, even if Jehovah was there worshipped 
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under the symbol of the calves. But Wellhausen affirms that it was 
equally legitimate with that at Jerusalem, and the necessary inference 
is that there was, at the division of the kingdom (975 B.c.), no ritual 
prescribed by Jehovah and obligatory on all. And another inference 
seems just, that there was no ground for centralization of worship, for 
if worship might be legitimately offered at several distinct places, He 
did not dwell in Jerusalem in any special, much less in any exclusive, 
manner. 


n 
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But there was, by general consent, some form of ritual in the first ; 
temple, and if not of divine appointment, whence came it? Well- © 


hausen affirms that it was of gradual growth,.a mixture of Israelitish 
and Canaanitish elements, of which the latter formed the larger por- 
tion. ‘The cultus, as to place, time, matter, and form, belonged 
almost entirely to the inheritance which Israel had received from 


Canaan ; to distinguish what belonged to the worship of Jehovah from — 


that which belonged to Baal was no easy matter.” Kuenen, also, says 
that the religion of Jehovah in the eighth century was a semi-pagan 
idolatry, and had been evolved out of still lower previous forms of 
religion. ‘The cultus of the first temple could not, therefore, claim to 
be of Jehovah’s appointment. It was not of divine origin in any 
other sense than was the worship of Chemosh or of Baal. If, as 
declared by Wellhausen, “it was first revealed to Elijah that we have 
not in the various departments of nature a variety of forces worthy 
of our worship, but that there exists over all one Holy One, who 


reveals Himself not in nature but in law and righteousness,” monothe- _ 


istic worship could date only from the time of this prophet. But as 
there was, so far as we know, no change in the Jerusalem cultus as 
to its matter or form in the interval between Elijah and Josiah, and as 
the Deuteronomic legislation in Josiah’s day was to establish the tem- 
ple at Jerusalem as the sole sanctuary, rather than to change the 
substance or order of its service, we conclude that the syncretism 
continued, and that there was not, down to the destructioh of the 
first temple, any divinely appointed monotheistic service. 

But it should be noticed that Prof. W. takes another position, 
which is unlike that we have just stated, and inconsistent with it; it 


is, that Solomon’s temple was the original of which the tabernacle was — 


the copy. This is to say, that the tabernacle was imaginary, but the 
temple real. But if the leading ideas which were embodied in the 
tabernacle and its service, had found an actual earlier expression in 
the temple of Solomon, its service could not have been a compound 
of incongruous elements, Canaanitish and Jewish, as Prof. W. has 
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declared. The ideas of Jehovah’s local Presence, of one sole sanc- 
tuary, of a prescribed ritual monotheistic in -spirit, could not have 
found expression in the temple unless they were then dominant; 
and if so, all worship except at the temple, as that at Dan and Bethel, 
all polytheistic elements and variety of ritual, must have been theo- 
retically forbidden, if practically tolerated. The image of Solomon’s 
temple could not have been thrown backward into the Mosaic time 
unless it actually existed. But if it existed, why should the post- 
exilian ‘priests have invented this tabernacle image? If the first 
temple had in fact what they ideally attributed to the tabernacle, why 
not in the second temple simply copy the first? This was sufficient 
authority for them, and they gained nothing in any way by inventing 
a Mosaic model which was itself a copy. 

But assuming that all this past was known to the priests of the 
exile and to Ezra as a period of semi-pagan idolatry, they could not, 
as monotheists, reproduce the ritual of the first temple, but were at 
liberty to devise a new ritual exclusively monotheistic, and addressed 
to Jehovah alone. Their intention was to preserve the returned exiles 
from all idolatry, and one means to this end was to prepare a service 
of worship free from all heathen elements. It was not, perhaps, 
necessary to invent absolutely new rites, but at least to select out of 
the old such as they found fit, and to purify and arrange them accord- 
ing to’ some principle of unity. And this, as we are told, they did; 
and the ritual they devised, with possibly some subsequent slight 
modifications, continued to be that in use till the second temple was 
destroyed. 

It is not necessary: for us to inquire here in detail what was the 
ritual of the second temple, as it was established by the returning 
. exiles. Its general features are well known, and our present inquiry 
concerns only its relations to the earlier forms of the tabernacle and 
temple, regarding them all as the work of the same authors. 

Having prepared the new ritual, the next point was how to give it 
authority, and make it binding on the people as of divine origin. 
They must not only present it as a product of the past, a growth out 
of the earlier worship ; they must also give it divine authority, and 
establish it as the exclusive ritual; this was the problem before them. 
To affirm that there had been, from the beginning of their national 
existence, a divinely prescribed ritual, monotheistic in its character, 
and that it was this which they were now presenting, was a hazardous 
affirmation, since knowledge of the past was not confined to the 
priests. Still, this was the only feasible way open to them. They 
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must rewrite their ancient annals, and, going back tod the dim wilder- 
ness period, make the shadowy Moses, already glorified in legendar 
lore, the author of a ritual which Jehovah had expressly appointed 
and which had been the national worship for many centuries. 
this they did. Skilfully revising and changing and interpolating the - 
earliest narratives, harmoniously interweaving the new with fe 
they prepared a history of worship so well adjusted to the 
national life that every successive phase seemed to be a true refié a 
of its own time. And this worship had three stages. 

Its first stage began with the tabernacle service at Sinai, perfec 
developed at its birth, and this remained, down to the time of D 
and Solomon, the one authoritative worship, though often. negl 
or perverted or mutilated, according to the varying measure of | 
faith and obedience of the people. “iq 

Thus the most difficult part of the work of the exilian oneal 
done, and a broad and solid foundation for further ritual building wa 
laid. The obscure period down to Solomon was now illumined ane 
filled up with that system of worship which we find in the boo’ 
the Pentateuch, and set with great industry and circumspecti 
an historical framework that alike explains and luster sada 
firms it. rT Be 

But the tabernacle was not intended to be permanent. With th \ 
kingdom, a new phase of worship begins ; the tent gives eee 
temple ; but the unity of the ritual was not broken ; in all its essen 
features it remained the same. And the temple, also, must h 
historical setting, and its service be made to stand in correspo Fr 
with the progressive changes of the kingdom, both good and evil. 
Thus the second stage of worship was brought into harmony with the | 
first, a continuation and development of it. of : 

Having now filled in the empty canvas of their earliest history w 
the wandering tent and the overhanging Cloud, and having ¢ 
the court temple of Solomon and sanctified it as the sole place w iy 
Jehovah could be worshipped, and having prepared a monotheistic 
ritual whose authorship they ascribed to Moses, the way was opened 
for Ezra and his associates to present to the faith of the retu1 ned 
exiles the worship of the second temple as the true and legitir rate : 
continuation of all the worship that had preceded it. It was in he 
line of succession, and had like divine sanction, and was oblig: 
upon all. Lt 

We may now proceed to state the problem as it lies batoale us. 1% 

We find in the Old Testament three successive stages of wo: 
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_ that’ of the tabernacle, that of the first temple, and that of the 


second. ‘The last is historical, the others are unhistorical, ideal, the 
invention of the exilian and post-exilian priests. Their motive in 
devising those earlier ideal forms of service was, tuat they might serve 


as a sanction and confirmation of their own service in the second 


temple. We are, therefore, warranted in expecting a correspondence 
between them as to their fundamental ideas and chief characteristics. 
Is this correspondence found ? 

- But to answer this question, it is necessary that we consider a little 
more fully the nature of those earlier forms of worship, that we may, 
for the purpose of comparison, distinguish the elements that are 
fundamental and essential ;'and for our present purpose the ritual of 


the tabernacle and that of the first temple may be regarded as iden- 


tical. ‘Their relation to the pre-Mosaic sacrificial worship it is not 
necessary here to consider. 

The basis of Jewish worship from the time of Moses was the 
Presence of Jehovah in the sanctuary, first in the tabernacle, and 


afterwards in the temple of Solomon. At Sinai He became their 
King, and thenceforth stood to them in a twofold relation as their God 


and their King. Now would He dwell among them. “Let them 
make me a sanctuary that I may dwell among them.” ‘There was 


from this time a dwelling of Jehovah —a permanent, local manifesta- 


tion of Himself—among His people. In the nature of the case, 


there could be but one dwelling-place, one sanctuary ; and the worship 
that was offered to Him there was national, as distinguished from 
individual or family or tribal worship. Immediately after the people 
had entered into covenant with Him at Sinai, He gave directions that a 
tabernacle be built, and appointed certain rites of worship to be regu- 
larly performed in it. It was the worship of the whole people, and 
now first inaugurated at Sinai by solemn acts. It was offered to Jeho- 
vah dwelling among them, and could be offered only where He was, 
and by those whom He appointed. Centralization of worship, a 
national priesthood, and a divinely prescribed ritual, were the neces- 
sary effects of His presence in the sanctuary, and all had their origin 
at Sinai. Individual sacrifices had been, and perhaps still could be 
offered on a single altar erected elsewhere, but those of the nation 
only at the sanctuary in which He dwelt. 

‘The second thing here to be noticed by us in this service is its 
unity. It is obvious to every one that the tabernacle ritual, as de- 
scribed in the Pentateuch, is a complete whole. The several parts 
stand in a clear and definite relation to each other, and all co-operate 
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to a single end. This unity will appear, whether we consider the 
tabernacle as to its material structure or as to its rites of worship. 

First, the tabernacle as a material structure. It had three parts, — 
the outer court, inclosed by curtains, but open above ; the taberna- 
cle proper within the court, made of boards and covered over, and 
divided into the Holy and Most Holy places. In the outercourt were 
the brazen altar and laver ; in the Holy place, the table of shew bread, 
the candlestick, and the altar of incense ; in the Most Holy, the ark, 
with the mercy-seat and the cherubim. 

The most important part of this threefold division, and the basis of 
the whole order, was the Most Holy place, the place where Jehovah 
dwelt. From above the mercy-seat, between the-cherubim, did He 
commune with Moses, and there would He make known His will unto 
His people. 

Into this Most Holy place there was no entrance, nor was any 
act of worship performed there, except once a year by the High 
Priest — this was on the day of Atonement. The rites of this day 
had reference to the worship of the year past; to cleanse the sanc- 
tuary from its defilements through the sin and uncleanness of priests 
and people, and thus to prepare them for the worship of the year to 
come. Its characteristic features were, that all its rites from morning 
to evening were performed by the High Priest, who entered into the 
Most Holy and sprinkled the blood of the two sin-offerings upon 
the mercy-seat, and then proceeded to purify the altars of sacrifice 
and incense with a like sprinkling. The object of this day was to 
make reconciliation for the sanctuary, that the High Priest and the 
priests under him might be accepted in their acts of worship. Atone- 
ment must be made for the sins and uncleanness of all, priest and 
people, special reference being had to the defilement of the worship. 
It was, therefore, a day in which the sins of the covenant people 
might be put away; a day of confession, of cleansing, and forgive- 
ness. It was an annual re-inauguration of the covenant made at Sinai, 
where Moses sprinkled with blood the altar and the people (Ex. xxiv.). 

Thus the day of Atonement, annually occurring, was an indispen- 
sable part of the ritual, and only through its observance could their 
sacrifices and offerings be acceptable to Jehovah. ; 

This brief survey sufficiently confirms what was said of the unity of 
the tabernacle service as it is set forth in the priestly Code. Nota 
single important rite could be changed as to its order, much less 
omitted, without breaking its unity. And the one fundamental fact 
which determined both the existence and structure of the tabernacle 
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and of its service, was the Presence of Jehovah in the Most Holy 
place. The nature of that Presence it is not necessary to define, 
but it was the ground of national worship. As the local presence of 
the body and blood of Christ, preserved in its tabernacle, or ciborium, 
now controls the structure of a Roman Catholic Church, and of its 
chief acts of worship, so the dwelling of Jehovah upon the mercy- 
seat between the cherubim controlled the structure and service of 
both the tabernacle and the first temple. Of this local Presence 
the ark was the symbol. Its absence was a sign that Jehovah no 
more dwelt in His sanctuary, and without it the unity of the service 
was broken, and its chief significance lost. 

If we now turn to the historical books presenting the history of the 
people from the time of Moses to that of Solomon, we find that this 
dwelling of Jehovah in His sanctuary among His people is fully recog- 
nized as that which gave character and direction to the national life. 
The ark, the symbol of His presence, plays a most important part in 
the historical records. We need only recall the march in the wilder- 
ness: when it set forward, Jehovah went before them ; when it rested, 
there did He rest ; where it was, He was present to guide, to defend, 
to give the victory. And on this ground it was borne by the priests 
through the Jordan and around the walls of Jericho, and, later, was 
taken from time to time to the camp to insure the overthrow of their 
enemies. The reverence due it was attested by the judgments at 
Beth-shemesh and Peres-uzzah. When for a long period in the days 
of Samuel and Saul it was separated from the tent and the two. altars, 
the unity of the ritual was broken, the appointed national worship 
could not be carried out, and hence Samuel and others felt themselves 
at liberty to offer sacrifices at other places. For a time there was a 
double service under David, at the altars in Gibeon, and before the ark 
in Jerusalem. A reason why worship on the high places during the 
time of the first temple was not suppressed, even by the most vigor- 
ous efforts of the most pious kings, may have been that it was 
regarded by the people only as an imperfect service offered by indi- 
viduals in certain local precincts, but not national worship, and so not 
coming into rivalry with the temple service, and therefore might be 
tolerated. 

Having considered so fully the tabernacle service, we may pass 
more rapidly over that of the second stage, — the service of the tem- 
ple of Solomon. It was in its order and chief features the same as 
in the tabernacle. It was based on the same fundamental fact — the 
local Presence of Jehovah in His sanctuary. The temple had the 
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same general divisions, and, with some variety of size and number, 1 
the same furniture. It is to be noted, however, that the ark was that — 
of the tabernacle, which was carried by Solomon into the Mog Holy 
place. 
Such was the very carefully devised scheme of worship in its twofold 
tabernacle and temple stages, as presented to us in the Pentateuch a 
and the historical books, and which, as we are now supposing, the - 
exilian priests desired the people of their day to receive as histori- 
cally true, and the express appointment of Jehovah. We may safely 
say that no liturgy of the Christian Church now in use is so a 
cally constructed, with such clear perception of the end to be reached, 
and perfect subordination of parts to this end, combined with sO 
minute elaboration of details. If constructed by a single uninspired — 7 ; 
mind, it is a marvel to which the history of worship offers no parallel; 
if by a number of persons in successive generations, it isa miracle. I 
say nothing here of any prophetical or spiritual meaning underlying it. 
Thus far we have been dealing with the ideal form of vomhipan 
the tabernacle and first temple, devised by the post-exilian priests to. 
give a divine sanction to their worship of the second temple. This | 
was the end for which they had been laboring in their pre ors 
the earlier stages of Jewish worship. We may, therefore, with g 
confidence, expect to find a close correspondence between the ol 
and the new, and at least that everything essential in the first will b 
found in the last. But, to our surprise, we find elements to which had — 
been attached the highest importance, and which had been made 
most prominent in the earlier ritual, wholly wanting in the service of om 
the second temple. How is this fact to be explained ? 
The Jewish Rabbis enumerate five things wanting. in the secon 
temple which were found in the first, — the Shekinah, or Visible Glory, 
the ark and mercy-seat and cherubim, the Spirit of prophecy, the aa ‘ 
Urim and Thummim, and the Holy Fire on the brazen altar. The 
chief of these is the absence of the Shekinah, or visible glory, or, in 
other words, the cessation of that local dwelling among His people — 
which Jehovah had promised when He became their King. “ Lee E 
them build me a sanctuary that I may dwell among them.” Letit 
be granted that all this is unhistorical, that His local presence in the at 
tabernacle and first temple is an exilian fiction, still the fact remains 
that these priests had not only represented His local dwelling in His 
sanctuary as an historic reality, but had made it the very basis of the 
national worship. Why had they done this, when they well knew 
that the want of correspondence as to this fundamental fact, between _ 
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their own representations of the earlier worship and that of their own 
_ day, was manifest to all? Why should they so have presented the 
_ past as to bring it into most striking contrast with the present, and 
_ make so open a confession of the defectiveness of their service ? 
As the Shekinah was wanting in the second temple, so also the ark 
and mercy-seat and cherubim. In giving directions to Moses respect- 
ing these, Jehovah said: “I will meet with Thee, and I will com- 
mune with Thee, from above the mercy-seat, from between the two 
cherubim.” This was the glory of His people, that He would: dwell 
, “among them, and the ark was the symbol of His presence. Its 
absence, therefore, from the second temple was the visible sign that 
He was no more dwelling among them as of old. When compelled 
by their idolatry to give up His temple to destruction by the Babylo- 
-nians, and to depart from the Most Holy, the ark was not preserved. 
_ Why was its place left vacant by the exiles when they rebuilt the 
temple? They had, in their presentation of the past, made the ark 
_ the heart of the worship, knowing all the time that there was no 
ark in their own temple, and that, judged by their own standard, their 
_representations of its earlier importance would be flagrant proofs that 
_ they had not restored the service as appointed by Jehovah. Its 
_ absence made it impossible that the rites of the day of Atonement 
peanid be duly performed. No blood could be sprinkled upon the 
~ mercy-seat year by year, and without this no true expiation could be 
| ‘made for the sins of priests and people, and their worship be made 
acceptable to Jehovah. If all that they had said about the sacred- 
ness of the ark and its importance was unhistoric, why not make a 
_ new one, and thus restore the earlier worship in its highest and most 
characteristic features, as they themselves had described it? It had 
been easy for them to make in this matter a correspondence between 
the earlier service and their own, either by conforming the past to the ~ 
i” present, or the present to the past. It is comprehensible why they 
‘should have presented their own ritual as a development of the old, 
and, therefore, according to the law of progress, something higher 
_ and better, but not so comprehensible why they should have pre- 
sented it as a degradation, —a fall from higher to lower, — why they 
_ should so carefully and Jaborioysly have prepared an ideal service as 
_ their model, and ascribed it to Divine authority, when a realization of 
it was not possible. So far from obtaining a sanction of their service, 
they made it an obvious failure, since the very minuteness with which 
_ the earlier ritual was set forth served to show that Jehovah’s order 
could not be departed from, and thus was their own condemnation. 
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As by the absence of the Shekinah, shown by the loss of the ark, 


the unity of the worship was broken, so also the basis of its centrali- - 


zation was taken away; for this was inseparably connected with the 
belief that Jehovah was dwelling in one place only, and there alone 





could the national worship as appointed by Him be offered. Why, — | 


then, should the ritualists of the second temple, knowing that Jehovah 
was not dwelling in their rebuilded sanctuary as He dwelt of old in 
the tabernacle and first temple, still insist that it was the sole sanc- 


tuary? Why could He not be worshipped elsewhere if His special 


Presence was no longer manifested in the Most Holy? If there had 
been in Samuel’s day a cessation of the appointed worship because 


the ark was separated from the tabernacle, and local altars for sacrifice 


became for a time admissible, how much more truly might this be said 
of the post-exilian period, when the ark had been destroyed? Why 


insist upon worship in one place only, and according to a prescribed 


ritual, when Jehovah was no longer dwelling in one place, and the 
ritual He had appointed could not be carried out? 


The prophet Ezékiel, who is claimed as one of the founders of the 


new ritual, in his outline of a future service makes it the foundation 
of the worship that Jehovah should come again to His temple and 


make it His dwelling-place. As he saw in vision the departure of the y 
Visible Glory from the first temple before its destruction, he saw, also, 
its return to that future one of which the Lord had showed him the 


pattern. ‘ Behold the glory of the God of Israel came from the way 


of the East, . . . and the glory of the Lord came into the house,” ~ 


and Ezekiel hears him, saying, “Son of Man, this is the place of my 
throne . . . where I will dwell in the midst of the children of Israel 


forever.” His Presence was the basis of their worship, and one sanc- 
tuary and a prescribed ritual appeared therefore in Ezekiel’s temple as 


truly as in that of Solomon. 

Is it credible, we ask, that Ezra and his associates should have con- 
structed, with such wonderful ingenuity and painstaking, a ritual em- 
bodying certain chief elements, and have ascribed to it an historical 


existence, and have done this in order to obtain authority for their — 
own ritual, when in this ritual those chief elements were wanting? It ~ 
was more than labor lost ; it was the erecting of a permanent witness — 


against themselves. Architects do not make perfect models in stone 
only that they may produce mutilated copies in wood. I submit, that 
Ezra and his associates, as reasonable men, —I say nothing of the 
morality of their action, — who wished to give the best ritual possible 
to the returned exiles, would not needlessly have placed it side by 
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side with a model invented by them and declared to be of Jehovah’s 
_ direct appointment, only that by comparison its imperfections might 
be made more glaring. 
_ If it be said that the loss of the ark was no real loss, but a sign that 
‘ Jehovah might be everywhere worshipped, this is here not to the pur- 
pose, since to restore the past and to conform the present to it was 
_ the professed intention of Ezra and his friends. Tested by their own 
law of worship, as they had laid it down in the Levitical Code, the 
_ service of the second temple was a defective and inferior service. 
I cannot hesitate to express my conviction that this inversion of 

_ Jewish history, advocated so strongly by many, will prove on deeper 
examination more and more untenable. It is an arbitrary forcing of 
“history to meet the necessities of a theory of religious development, 
and rests on a superficial view of the exilian and post-exilian times, 
_ taking that for progress which was in truth deterioration and decay. 
_ There was in Ezra and his helpers a profound consciousness that the 
return of the few exiles to a condition of national dependence on 
_ heathen rulers was no restoration to their original position as Jeho- 
_ yah’s people. They well knew that they had entered upon a lower 
stage of national life, and that their great task was to strengthen the 
__ things that remained and were ready to die. To this end they 
+ enforced as rigidly as possible the Law, that it might serve as a barrier 
= against heathenism from without, and as a check upon lawlessness 
4 from within. To preserve in worship the old, so far as they could, 

_ was their duty, not to construct the new. The origination of a ritual 
like that of the tabernacle, with all its supernatural elements, was 
wholly foreign to the spirit that animated them, and to their percep- 
_ tion of the needs of the time. The one thing necessary was to keep 
a the people from contact with heathenism, and to give monotheism 
_ free scope for its development; and to this end the growth of an 
intensely conservative spirit, rigid adherence to the commands of 
_ Jehovah as authoritative, was most effectual. But such a spirit was 
not the creative spirit of an early age; it held fast to all that was 
_ transmitted, but it could do no more. Nor was the post-exilian 
_ period one of faith ; its religion was above all legal, the punctilious 
_ observance, not only of all Mosaic precepts, but of all traditions. It 
_ could praise the fathers, but not do their works. 
What is now most demanded is the careful study of the exilian and 
al post-exilian times, following in the line of the earlier history. That 
_ which has hitherto stood. greatly in the way of a correct estimate of 
_ those times is the assumption that the Exile was not a judgment upon 
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the people for their sins, but a gracious act of God to set aside the 
narrow legalism of the preceding periods, and bring them into a_ 
larger religious liberty. It is said that the Theocracy had answered ~ 
its end, and was outgrown ; that particularism must necessarily give 
place to universalism ; and that the people, through their dis persio 
entered upon a new and higher stage of national life. This is to d 
. great violence to the Biblical history, and wholly to destroy its uni 
We may say, on the contrary, that the last stage, from the exile 
the overthrow by Titus, must be regarded as the poor existence 
remnant under heathen rulers, and in a condition in which the Divin 
appointments, as to social and political institutions and rites of wol 
ship, could be but very imperfectly carried out. A remnant was pr 
served in the land, that the hope of the Messiah might be kept ali 
and His early years be passed under Divine ordinances, but this re: 


the nation. . a 

Thus preserving the historical unity, and following the successi 
stages of Jewish national life as presented in the Biblical recore a 
see that the Babylonian exile, and the period after the return, ¥ 
not real stages of progress from lower to higher, but rather of fa | 
from higher to lower. It needs scarcely be said that this nati 
decline is quite consistent with much enlargement, through 
ence, in the knowledge of the Divine purpose, and with a 
consciousness of their standing as an elect people, and 1 
spiritual development in individuals. But as a nation, their. 
measured by the purpose of God in them, is one of decli 
fall; and the post-exilian time is the last and darkest, howe 
ticular truths may have been unfolded, and so prepared the 
the teachings of the Christ. So far from the exile bringing 
overthrow of the legal spirit, it greatly intensified it ; and the ina 
of the Jews to fulfil their divine mission, as religious teachers, fou 
its sad but conclusive proof in the rejection and crucifixion of t 
Messiah, as 

The more carefully the whole spirit of the exilian and post-exi 
time is studied and its characteristics discerned, the more clearly, 
believe, will it appear that it never could have been the outgrow! 
such an anterior history as Wellhausen affirms ; and that to ascril 
formation of the early elaborate rituals to it, is an anachronism 
less than to ascribe the mighty pyramids of the early Egyptian 
to the Shepherd Kings, or the masterpieces of Roman literature. 
that time of weakness and conflict which immediately preced 
national dissolution. 
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Rainfall in Palestine. 
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“THE annual rainfall in Palestine has an important bearing on 
_ the fertility of the country. This fact gives more than ordi- 

y interest to the subject. 

1. The year in Palestine may be divided roughly into two seasons : 
th cay season and the dryseason. ‘The rainy season usually begins 
uly in November, and ends in April. Its duration varies widely in 
different years. (See table below.) 

_2. The rainy season may be grouped in three periods: (1) the 
early rain, from early in November until about Dec. 15; (2) the 
winter rain, from Dec. 15 to about March 15; (3) the latter rain, 
from March 1 5 to the last of April or early in May. There is not a 
finite cessation of one and the beginning of the next period. The 
ds run into each other and overlap, leaving no marked separa- 
n between them. The “former” and the “latter” rain do not 
describe two rainy seasons, but two periods of the same season. 

3. The rainy season is not all rainy, but includes many fair days. 
in falls one or more days, followed by an interval of fine weather. 
rely does it rain more than five days in succession, though.it some- 
; extends to ten or fifteen days. The number of days actually 
ny varies in different years ; not half of the days of the rainy sea- 
n are actually rainy days; indeed, seldom does rain fall on one- 
hird of the number of days included in the rainy season. (See table.) 
: it.: The amount of rainfall is as variable as the length of the rainy 
sason ; one thing only is more uncertain, — the time of the coming 
* the rain during the season. Among the observations which have 
~been taken are those of Dr. J. T. Barclay, 1846-1854; of Dr. Mc- 
an for the same period (excepting 1849-50) ; and Dr. Thomas 
plin, 1860-1882. All of these were taken at Jerusalem. The 
vations of the survey party of the English Palestine Fund, 1869- 
31, were taken in different points in Western Palestine. This will 

unt for the variations in its results as compared with those of Dr. 
haplin for some of the same years, For instance, Capt. Conder 


meget 
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of the Fund survey party states that, in 1872-73, “a continuous east 
wind prevailed, and scarce any rain fell until the end of February.” 
Dr. Chaplin’s tables, however, show that at Jerusalem the fall of rain 
up to the end of February for that season was nearly sixteen inches, 
of which ten inches fell in November and December. In the follow- 
ing year, the reports agree quite closely on the amount of rain that 
fell. 

5. The average yearly rainfall, according to Dr. Barclay, for the 
eight years covered by his observations, was about sixty inches. His 
_ instruments were not the best, and not favorably situated for accurate 
measurements. He therefore rejected his record in favor of that 
made by Dr. McGowan of the Anglican Hospital at Jerusalem for 
seven of the same years covered by Dr. Barclay’s observations. 
According to Dr. McGowan’s record, the average yearly rainfall was 
56.5 inches. These authorities appear to have been followed by most 
of the dictionaries and encyclopedias which make any note of the 
rainfall in Palestine. a 

6. These statements are far too large. The record of Dr. Chap- 
lin at Jerusalem for twenty-two years (1860-1882) shows that the 
yearly rainfall was a fraction less than twenty-three inches. The Eng- 
lish survey party give the yearly fall of rain for Palestine at about 
twenty-five inches. It is not possible to account for the wide differ- 
ence between these and the reports of Drs. Barclay and McGowan 
by supposing that there has been a great decrease, such that the rain- 
fall is now hardly one-third of ‘the amount that it was a few years 
previous to the later observations. .In 1870 Capt. Wilson, of the 
English survey, wrote, ‘ The winter rainfall is much less than has been 
generally supposed, as, by a strange mistake, the rain-gauge was for- 
merly read four times higher than it should have been.” (See “ Re- 
covery of Jerusalem,” p. 20.) 

7. The record of Dr. Chaplin, for the twenty-two years, shows 
the greatest rainfall to be about forty-three inches, and the least a — 
fraction less than thirteen inches in a year. 

8. The various late tables consulted indicate that the amount of 
rainfall runs in cycles. The largest amount of fall is followed by a 
decrease for a time, and then by an increase, the cycles being about 
four to six years in duration. The highest point is reached not less 
than four times in the twenty-two years of Dr. Chaplin’s tables. 

g. The fall of rain at Jerusalem appears to be increasing. The 
fall there for the first eleven years of this record shows an annual 
average of a little more than twenty-one inches, The fall for the 
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second eleven years noted is an average of over twenty-six inches 
annually. Moreover, there appears from the detailed tables a similar 
increase of fall in snow the last eleven as compared with the first 
eleven years. 

10. The facts are too few to warrant any important conclusions 
on the fertility of the land. The observations of the English survey, 


‘made in camp necessarily under not the most favorable circumstances, 


are valuable chiefly when supported by other records. It is very 
desirable to secure more detailed observations at different points in 
Palestine, and extending over a greater number of years. The mis- 
sionaries at their several stations would no doubt cheerfully keep the 


record if furnished with the proper instruments. 


Increased rainfall would indicate an increase of fertility and less 


necessity for irrigation. The climate of California, which resembles 
_ that of Palestine, has a rainfall at San Francisco of about twenty-two 
_ inches yearly ; the rainfall on the Atlantic coast in the same latitude 


is about forty-two inches, while the fall in Pennsylvania and in the 
New England States is about forty inches, and in Oregon about forty- 
nine inches. Is it possible that the small gain in cultivation is 
increasing the rainfall in Palestine as it-is supposed to do in the 
‘Western States of our country? The great American desert on the 
atlases of thirty years ago gradually diminished until it has disap- 


- peared. It is now suggested that cultivation has increased the rain- 


fall so that there is greater fertility than formerly. The increased 
cultivation brings increase of rainfall, and increase of rainfall gain in 
cultivation. This is the theory, and it is held by some that in a few 
years irrigation may become unnecessary over large districts where it 
has been required. Wider facts respecting the rainfall in Palestine 
would aid in the solution of the problem as to its possible fertility. 

I append a condensation of the extended tables of Dr. Chaplin. 
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RAINFALL AT JERUSALEM FOR TWENTY-TWO YEARS 
(1860-1882), 

Showing the date of beginning and ending of the rainy 
season, its days of duration, number of days actu- 
aily rainy, and amount of rainfall in inches (and 
decimals of an inch) for each year. 


Mean average rainfall 
in each month of the 


rainy season for 27). 


seasons, 1861-1882, 
at Ferusalem. 
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1864-5 | Nov. 10} May 9} 181 37 15.475 | Feb 10.43 | 5.207 
1865-6 1| April 21} 172 | 58 18.990 | March.| 8.51 | 3.531 
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1876-7 | Oct. 9 | April 28} 202 | 41 13.700 
1877-8 20| May 7] 200 | 68 42.932 
1878-9 | Nov. 28| April 2| 126 | 37 15.310 
1879-80} Oct. 28} May 2] 188 | 55 23.565 
1830-1 17 21] 207 56 26.585 
1881-2 | Nov. 5 23] 200 | 60 25.005 
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On the Asaph-Psalms. 





BY PROF. C. H. TOY, D.D., LL.D. 





HE poet who is named in the titles of Pss. 50, 73-83 as their 
author is presumably he who is introduced in 1 Chr. 16. 5 and 
elsewhere as the chief sacred singer of David’s time. According to 
Ezra 2. 41, a body of his descendants, having the same vocation as 
their ancestor, returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel; and we 
should expect here, as in the case of the Korahite group, to find our 
psalms attributed to the sons of Asaph. On the authority of Ezra 
2. 41 (=Neh. 7. 44) we may accept the existence of this post-exilian 
Asaphite family or fraternity as possible or probable ; but the ancestor 
of David’s time, having no better warrant than the book of Chroni- 


cles, must be looked on as a very doubtful person. Certainly, if there 


then’ lived such a man, he did not fill the réle given him by the 


chronicler. Or, let us rather say, the question of authorship of our 


group must be decided by the internal evidence. The statements 
of the titles are worthless ; that is, though they may in some cases be 
right, they may always be wrong, and are therefore of no use as 
critical guides. What consideration might lead a late editor to prefix 


the name Asaph to a psalm, it is impossible for us to say. 


For this reason, also, we cannot assume unity of authorship for our 
group, and it will be convenient to examine the psalms, one by one, 
for evidences of date. I have elsewhere’ pointed out that the par- 
ticular form of the divine name employed in a psalm is not a reliable 
note of time, and I shall say nothing about the Elohistic character of 
this group. Nor are the linguistic phenomena decisive ; an Aramaism 
here and there would point to a time during or after the Exile, but even 
such general indications are few, and it will be better to look for deeper- 
lying characteristics of thought and reflections of surroundings.’ 





1JIn my article on “the date of the Korah-psalms,” printed in the Journal of 
the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis for 1884. 

2 My critical conclusions, reached independently, agree in the main with those 
of Justus Olshausen and Edward Reuss, but as their works are generally accessi- 
ble, I have not thought it worth while to refer to their arguments; and through- 
out, for the’sake of brevity and clearness, I have avoided polemics, and generally 
refrained from citing other writers. 
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I take first the group in the Third Book. 

Ps. 73 is occupied with the question, so much more fully discussed 
in the book of Job, of the prosperity of the wicked and the suffering 
of the righteous. One would thence” be inclined to refer the two 
discussions to the same general period ; and, further, since the solu- 
tion given in the psalm is inferior in breadth and depth to that of Job, 
to make the Asaph production the earlier. But this mode of reason- 
ing must be conducted cautiously. In the first place, the period 
during which such social-religious questions would naturally come up 
may have been a long one. There has been, as we know, a dispo- 


sition of late to regard these discussions as suggested by, and relating — 


primarily to, the unhappy fortunes of the Jewish nation, carried off 
into exile, scattered among the nations, deprived of political exist- 
ence.! Such a starting-point for these ethical inquiries is very prob- 
able, only we must guard against supposing that they must have all 
fallen in the period of the Exile. The condition of Israel was sad 
enough for some centuries to warrant lamentations and questionings. 
For a long time there was just such contact with heathen magnates as 
would rouse the indignation of the patriotic Jew, and lead him to 
search for an explanation which should save both the divine justice 
and the national innocence. I cannot see the necessity for referring 
Job to the Exile, though its affinity with the Isaian servant of Yahwe 
points that way. But, however it may be with Job, the more general 
picture given in Ps. 73 might well have been produced at any time 


from the sixth century to the second — there were always the 


“wicked ” who were at ease and increased in riches, and drove the 
pious Jew to fear that he had lived in vain an innocent life. We have 
to ask, however, in the second place, whether the relative dates of 
Job and our psalm can be fixed. Could a man acquainted with the 
exhaustive discussion in Job have written this psalm? Perhaps not, 
if he accepted the facts and reasoning of that book as correct and 
final. But it is evident that we cannot decide this question, since we 
are without information on the two main points: whether our author 
knew Job, and whether, if he knew it, he accepted its conclusions, or, 
rather, accepted Job’s polemic against the theory of the three friends. 
It is quite possible that he was not acquainted with the book; exist- 





1 On the character of the discussion in Job and its relation to the portraiture 


of the suffering servant of Yahwe in the Second Isaiah, see A. Kuenen in the. 


Theologisch .Tijdschrift for 1873, pp. 492 ff. (in which a history of the literature 
of the question is given); T. K. Cheyne, Prophecies of Isaiah, 11. 235 fi.; and 
A. B. Davidson, The Book of Fob, pp. 19-21. 
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ing only in a few copies, it may have been for some time confined to 
a small circle of readers. If he was acquainted with it, he may have 
dissented from it, if he lived before it had taken its place in the 
Canon as an inspired book. The third Canon, the Kethubim, or 
Hagiographa, was hardly collected in Palestine before the latter part 
of the second century B.c. ; indeed, its extent, as is well known, was 
still in debate in the last decade of the first century of our era. The 
“position of our psalmist is substantially that of Job’s three friends, 
a position which Job himself satisfactorily combats. But it was a 
natural one for a Jew, and may have been held by some persons long 
after it had been discarded by others. For example, it may have 
been abandoned by the more philosophic thinkers while it was still 
held by the mass of the pious. The author of Job belonged to the 
Hokma or philosophic school ; our psalmist, as appears from ver. 17,' 
was probably a priest or a Levite, and naturally retained the tra- 
ditional ideas on the subject. 

From the form of thought of the psalm we reach the same general 
conclusion as to its time. It presents a contrast between Israel, 
described in ver. 1 as “pure of heart,” and certain other persons 
called “the arrogant, the wicked, those that are far from the God of 
Israel.” ‘These last are apparently not Jews, but Gentiles ; they are 
contrasted with Jews in vers. 1 and 15,.and appear again in Ps. 75 as 
foreigners. The word rendered “arrogant” or “ fools” hip beh tm he 
occurs in this sense only in these two psalms and Ps. 5. 6, and its 
purely ethical-religious use marks a comparatively late stage in the 
national life. Israel here appears as dwelling in the midst of an alien, 
“unsympathizing community, which is prosperous and rich, and at the 
same time without special interest in the Jewish religion. ‘This is like 
the situation in Isa. 53, where the wicked and the rich are similarly 
identified, —a confusion of thought natural in an unsuccessful and 
unfortunate people. We might thus put the psalm into the Exile but 





1 We seem to be warranted, from Jer. 51. 51, in rendering wIpr “sanctuary,” 
that is, the temple. 

2 The stem 297 means “to be bright, sparkling” (used in Arabic of the new 
moon, of laughter, crying, tears, rain), Kal and Hifil; transferred to action and 
thought, it signifies “to be eager, excited, boastful, mad,” Poel, Hithpoel; thence 
the transition is easy to intellectual and ethical folly, Kal. The purely ethical 
sense is obviously the latest. 

8 Ver. 10 is part of the description of the prosperous wicked; cf Ps. 75. 9. 
This is elsewhere a symbol of wrath and punishment (Ezek. 23. 34; Isa. 51.17). 
Here, unless the text is faulty, it represents abounding ease and luxury. 
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for certain differences of tone between it and Isa. 53, particula 

the ethical use of the term “ fool” above referred to, and the disti 
~ ethical-religious individuality of the writer and his tendency to ethic: 
reflection. The author of Isa. 53 sees his people suffering, and s: 
“This must be vicarious”; the author of the psalm feels hims 
suffering, as one of his people, and says, “This is only temporary.” 
This seems to agree better with that later period when the Jews were 
encompassed by alien communities, Greek and other. There is 
sign of the political existence of Israel. It is a people, but ; 
properly a nation. 7 

Our psalm is strikingly like Ps. 16 in its anticipation of blessedn 
and glory in the presence of God. In both this is connected with 
reflections on the condign punishment which is to overtake idolaters. 
The turns of thought in the two are very similar, — perpetual a 
with God, the right hand, the feeling of the bodily life. In both 
context shows that the writers are thinking not of the future, but 
the present, not of compensation for earthly ills in the joys of im 
tality, but of deliverance from present sorrow by the strong har 
the God of Israel. The thought thus belongs to the period whit 
precedes the adoption by the Jews of the hope of immortali 
probably to the later part of this period, a time marked by pr 
reflection, and that growing conviction of God’s complete protec 
which led the way to the doctrine of immortality. 

Psalm 74 is one of those whose date is best assured. The 2 authe 
writes in the midst of a hostile invasion, during which the enemy 
desecrates the Jerusalem sanctuary. Only two such invasions and 
desecrations occurred: the first, by the Chaldeans, B.c. 586; 
second, by the Syrian Greeks, B.c. 170-168, and the latter is fixed 
the time of the psalm by the writer’s declaration, ver. 9, that th 
was then no prophet, no one who could say how long.' Such a sta 
ment would, of course, have been impossible while Jeremiah a 
Ezekiel were alive. Add to this the mention of synagogues, ver. | ef 
which points to the second century.2 We may, therefore, with an 





1 See 1 Macc. 9. 27. " 

? Inasmuch as the institution seems here to be mentioned as a well established 
one. For the evidence of the fact that synagogues, though their germ may 
existed during the Exile, did not assume definite form before about the se 
century B.C., see Vitringa, De Synagoga Vetere, Lib. I., Pars. II., Cap. 
Prideaux’s Connexion, 1, 298; Jost, Geschichte der Israeliten, UI. 138, and his 
Geschichte des Fudenthums, 1, 168; Herzog, Real-Encyclopidie, Art. Synag g 
der Fuden. 
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approach to certainty, accept this psalm as the utterance of a pious 
_ Jew in or near the year 168 B.c. Its resemblance to Ps. 44 is 
obvious. ‘ 
The first half, vers. 1-11, is merely a cry of patriotic agony. Then 
he poet thinks of the might of Israel’s God and his great deeds 
= in the past, and appeals | to him, in view of this, to remember that 


a Aerast of peoples: over miata ie Fduengien insolent, oppressive 
enemy is set Yahwe’s own people, the “poor and needy,” ver. 21. 
[hese terms exhibit a history similar to that of “fool, arrogant,” 
x above mentioned. In the legislative and historical books, and the 
prophetical writings down nearly to the fall of Jerusalem, their signi- 
tion is physical ; then,.as in Job and the Exilian Isaiah, they come 
mean “the afflicted” in general ; and finally, as here, they are put 
og as synonyms for Israel.! As the date of the eatcins is other- 


” Pealm Ws deals with the same antithesis of classes, but in a differ- 
~ ent key. For a reason unexplained, the writer is full of exultation at 
the reflection that God, the controller and the righteous judge of all 
the earth, dispenses humiliation and destruction to the wicked or 
arrogant, and exaltation to the righteous. The psalmist stands on the 
same platform with the author of Ps. 73. This might be the epilogue 
to that, the joyful outburst of certainty after overcoming the doubts 
of an earlier experience, or it may be the independent utterance of 
one who had had no experience of doubt. 

The close similarity between this psalm and the Hannah-song, 1 
Sam. 2. 1-10, cannot be passed over in an inquiry respecting date. 





1 There is a slight difference in the use of the ie words, {/28, “needy,” 
except in the Psalms (and sometimes there), has always the physical sense. Jj’, 
“poor,” is applied to suffering Israel in the Exilian Isaiah and the post-exilian 

Zechariah, and also in Zeph. 3. 12. It lent itself more readily to the peculiar 
 ethical-religious sense which we find in the Psalms. For the etymologies, see 
 Gesenius’s Lexicon. 

2 It may be noted that the expression “return,” as in ver, 21, does not always 
refer to a return from the Babylonian Exile. 

*. 
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‘The two have the same central thought: God alone is the creator of — 
social conditions. The song presents this thought more fully than 
the psalm, detailing a number of social positions which Yahwe estak 
lishes or subverts ; the psalm embraces these in one or two succin 
statements, and points its polemic more sharply against that class 
wicked or fools which is the object of attack in both poems. 
two have this further in common, that they seem to contempla 
somewhat elaborately organized society, presenting many varietie: 
condition and possibilities of violent changes. ‘The Samuel-s 
speaks, ver, 8, of a man’s being raised from abject poverty to sit ¢ 
royal throne; and the psalm in like manner declares, vers. 7 a 
that one’s position is determined by no earthly source, North,! § 
East, or West, but God raises one and degrades another as he pleases. 
Certainly, social changes occur in all forms of society, but it is note- 
worthy that in the most detailed and glowing prophetic descript 
of the divine power there is no allusion to such a state of soci 
this. From the historical books we should rather get the impr 
that society in both kingdoms, the Northern and the Southern, 
this respect reasonably stable. Though dynasties followed one 
rapidly on the throne of Israel in the last decades of its « 
nothing is said of their founders being persons of low extra 
The picture given in our two poems very much resembles that w! 
we find in the book of Ecclesiastes, a product of the Greek per: 

Whether the Hannah-song belongs before or after the Exile n 

be decided by the evidence. of the song itself. \ It now stadia 1: 
book the body of which was composed in or near the Exilian period 
but it is possible that the book of Samuel may have received 
tions at a much later time.? The author or editor was inclined, a: 
see from ch. 22. and 23. 1-7, to insert poetical material into” 
narrative, and to connect it, whether from existing tradition or fro 
his own ideas of probability, with the personages of his history I 





1 With Ewald I insert the connective and preposition before 0°77, ver. 7,s0 
as to get the four points of the compass demanded by considerations of symmet 
Another textual change suggested by the connection is the substitution of 2 
for 311); ver. 1. 

2 For example, the Tj) Nj’, “the time of sleetkieg# 2 Sam. 24. 15, is 
naturally explained as a reference to a late custom of religious worship. ay 

8 Both these poems have a reflective tone that suggests a late ee ~The > 
paragraph 22, 21-25 (Ps. 18, 21-25) is not only incompatible with David’s 
but is Pharisaic in its claim of personal righteousness. Note the curious 
metically balanced description, vers, 26 and 27, of God’s attitude towards mar 
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_ the song in 1 Sam. 2 the one distinct historical allusion is the mention 
of the “king” in ver. 10, which points to a royal period, either there- 
"foe to the pre-exilian period or to the second century. If it be 
admitted that there is nothing impossible or improbable in the last- 
named date, then the song will oppose no obstacle to the assignment 
_ of a late date to the psalm. In the latter, the king is not mentioned, 
id we are at liberty to put it in any post-exilian period that may 
em to suit it best. There is nothing to decide whether it is earlier 
or later than the song. 
_ Psalm 76 is usually referred to the overthrow of Sennacherib, 2 
Sings 19.35. This interpretation is not tenable if the “there” in ver. 
ns “ Zion,” since the disaster to the Assyrian army occurred not 
Jerusalem, but at a considerable distance to the southwest, near 
; chish or Libnah. We may understand the reference, however, to 
to Judah and Israel in general. A more serious difficulty is pre- 
ited by the picture of the times given in the psalm. The Jewish 
le is called, ver. 10, the “afflicted” of the earth (or, of the 
|), a designation which, as is pointed out above, we do not find so 
ed till about the time of the Exile.? Or, if it is only the righteous 
icted ones that are saved, this suggests rather the second century, 
sn the //asidim or pious represented the national spirit and led 
he struggle against the Greeks. Add to this the late legal tone of 
ver. 12, “vow and pay,” and compare the prophecies of Isaiah 
nging to the Sennacherib period, as Isa. ro. (and also 2 Kings 
and the difference between the two will be obvious, —in the 
yhecy a nation, in the psalm a church. 
‘The name “Salem,” for Jerusalem, occurs only here and in the 
- Mel sedek story in Gen. 14. It is not probable that it is an ancient 
rice for the city, since it does not occur in any early historical piece, 
and the formation of the name “Jerusalem” from a name “Salem” 
could not easily be explained. It is more likely that the latter is a 





_ determined by man’s attitude towards God. We have also the antithesis, ver. 28, 
Fo Of “ afflicted” and “haughty:” Ch. 23. 1-7 is obscure, but seems to be a ~ 
_ mashalic description of a just ruler, in the manner of the late portions of the 
book of Proverbs. 

, 1The combination “Judah and Israel,” as a designation of the returned rem- 
_ nant, is employed by post-exilian writers, as in Zech. 8.13; Mal. 2. 11. 

2 The word here used is 13}; to which the same remark applies as to °2’. In 
Amos 2. 7 and 8. 4 it means physical poverty, and in Zeph. 2. 3 describes the 
e Beictiteons portion of the people. This last may be the sense in Isa. 11. 4 Ghat to 
pecention the uncertainty of the date of this passage). 
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poetical abbreviation of the historical name, with an allusion to the 
ideas of integrity and peace.’ When it came into use, and how long 
it continued to be used, we have no means of determining ex 
from the two occurrences of the word in the Old Testament. 
not improbable that the psalmist, in his description of the catastro 


later writer might thus employ imagery suggested by an event i 
earlier history. ' 
Ps. 77, though in the form of an individual cry of suffer’ 
evidently occasioned by a national misfortune. Ver. 8: “ bic 


on the ancient history as a ground of hope. We do not find 
the prophets, partly, perhaps, because in their time the old trac 
had not been so fully worked up into narrative as was afterward 
case, but partly also because the prophetic period was one of 
national spirit and hope (this was true, though to less extent, e 
the first century after the return from exile), while in the second 
tury the people had long been under si domination — hop 
of independence. Me 

Ps. 78 is a Judean mashalic ode, a lesson drawn ‘feoke a re 
of the earlier history, concluding with exaltation of David, n 
out traces of tribal feeling against Ephraim? This didactic tr 
of the past, and the reference, ver. 5, to a /ora as an establis 
familiar thing, belong to a time later than the fifth century, 
idealization of David, with whom the historical review ae 
the same way.* 

The situation in Ps. 79 is like that in Pss. 44 and 74. The t 





1 Compare the allegorization in Heb. 7.1, 2. The Salem of Gen. 14. 18 ha 
never been identified, but the connection (“ King’s dale,” ver. 17) points to Jer 
salem. The episode, vers. 18-20, breaking the connection between vers. 17 
21, may be an interpolation. It may rest on some old tradition, but in its 
form seems to come from a late priestly bands ponents from the same circle of 
thought that produced Ps. rro. 1 

2It is perhaps worthy of note, that on the eve of the battle with Nicanor 
Bethhoron (compare the “mountains of prey,” ver. 5 of the psalm, if the text 
corrupt), Judas, in his prayer, mentions the Assyrian overthrow, 1 Mace. 7. 41. _ 

8 Ver. 9, however, is to be rejected as an interpolation, which. breaks the con-— 
nection and has no discernible meaning. ey: 

*It is to be noted that the historical knowledge is based, vers. 3, 4, on orai 
tradition, whence we infer that there was little acquaintance with books among 
the people. ' 
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a ' 
_ is not destroyed, but defiled (ver. 1), and the unburied bodies of slain 
3 __ Jews lie around about Jerusalem. It has often been pointed out that 
this picture agrees, not with the capture of the city by the Chaldeans, . 
bi it with the Syrian atrocities of the second century. To see the 
erences between the two situations it is only necessary to compare 
group of psalms with the book of Lamentations. In the latter 
2 mountain of Zion is desolate, Judah is gone into captivity and 
dwells among the nations, none come to the festivals, the place of 
embly is destroyed, the dead lie in the streets, the prophets have 
ions of foolishness ; in the three psalms, on the contrary, there is 
question of captivity, the people remain in Jerusalem, and the 
mentation is over defilement and slaughter. The comparatively 
lm and hopeful conclusion of Ps. 79 also is noteworthy: ‘The 
le, the sheep of God’s pasture,” says the poet, “ will give thanks 
ever.” There is a deep-seated sense of belonging to God, a 
ag that can only be described as churchly ; and instead of the 
nct mention of the various hostile peoples, as in Lamentations 
Assyria, Edom), the psalms have only the general reference 
the nations,” again an ecclesiastical mode of looking at the situa-- 
m, preserved in the rendering “heathen” of the English Version. 
Ps. 80 describes a condition of desolation in terms less definite 
n the preceding, and, for the most part, general enough to suit 
er of the two great periods of national distress. The statement 
er. 17 that the vine is “ burned with fire ” would apply, with obvi- 
propriety, to the Chaldean time. On the other hand, the desig- 
mn of the nation by the tribal names Joseph and Benjamin (with 
sion of Judah) hardly suits a Judean poet of that period. And 
he resemblance in general tone between this psalm and the preceding: 
S apparent, especially in the feeling that cordial relations exist be- 
tween the nation and its God. In the earlier pre-exilian and exilian 
_ time the, prophetic consciousness is one of almost unmixed self-con- 
demnation.: In the book of Lamentations, also, the iniquity of the 
nation is had in mind ; but in all the Asaph-psalms there is only one 
_ acknowledgment’of present wrong-doing (79.9). The “ iniquities 
_ of the forefathers” are confessed, but the present consciousness is, 
in the main, one of innocence. ‘The psalmist feels that the nation 
is in accord with the divine law, and has the right to expect the divine 
_ favor, and he can only ask, “how long?””* The national feeling, so 





7 23 ‘1 Israel is compared to a vine or vineyard in Isa. 5, Ezek. 15 and 19. 
2 Is it an accident that in 79. 9 the purging frpm sin follows the deliverance? 


‘There is neither here nor anywhere else in these psalms a confession that the 
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far as these psalmists represent it; is that it needs only that God 
shine forth, and the nation shall be saved. We cannot suppose 
‘there was absolutely no sense of national sin ; but it is decidedly k 
in the background, and the prevailing tone is conviction of righteou 
ness. If this tone does not belong to the Chaldean period, we cann 
look for it except in the second century, which produced the H ; 

The greater part of Ps. 81 (from ver. 6 on) is,devoted 
brief review of the ancient history of the nation,-a feature 
already been referred to as fitting easily into the supposition 
origin. The immediate object of the historical review here sé 
be to give authority to the national religious festivals, which are 
sented as having been established by the God of Jacob! at th 
of the deliverance from Egypt; the author then takes o 
point out the folly of disobedience. The attitude. of the 
towards the festivals —in that these are given special pro 
and are treated as having statutory authority —is very diffe 
that of the pre-exilian prophets, and is not found in H 
Zechariah. No trace of it appears in the history earlier 
times of Ezra. Malachi is the first of the ritual prophets, ; 
tone is one of struggle, visibly differing from the calmness a 
ness of this psalm. We might thus with probability put th 
some time after Malachi. A preciser note of date it would 
to find in the psalm itself.2 We can only suppose that it b 
the period that produced the other Asaph odes with Be 
so decidedly in general tone. 

Ps. 82 is directed against unjust non- -Israelitish jude : 
they are not Israelites’ (though they are judges of Israelites) ¢ 
from the fact that the poet, after describing their injustice 
dicting their downfall, passes naturally to the appeal to God ge 
the land or the earth, on the ground that. he is. to inherit or de 
inherit, and thus has authority over, all the nations. Such a tran 





nation is brought low by reason of its sin; there. is only the feeling thak i it 
reached the fulness of righteousness, and that it may attain perfection it is 
sary that it be delivered from enemies. Here, as elsewhere, the argument 
glory of thy name,” “for thy name’s sake.” The appeal to the divine | 
based on the supposition that he will be anxious to vindicate himself ag 
mocking skepticism of the nations who cry, Where is their God? ‘oe 

i The psalm appears to be Ephraimitic, but-not polemic. 

2 The agreement with the aes psalm in the mention of Jonepl 


superficial resemblance, It senibian possible, of course, that we save here @ 
tinct group of Joseph-psalms. 
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and such an appeal becomes natural only when we suppose that the 
author had in mind.judges belonging to foreign peoples. The*social 
_ situation thus presented is that the Jews are under the control of 
_ foreign resident rulers, a condition of things that, so far as our infor- 
iG ‘mation goes, seems not to have existed till the third or the second 
century before the beginning of our era. The exilian Jewish com- 
munity in Babylonia appears, in the book of Ezekiel, as isolated from 
its conquerors and living under its own institutions in quiet. Cer-_ 
nly quite peaceful and pleasant relations between the two peoples 
= contemplated by Jeremiah’s letter to’ the captives .(Jer. 29). 
owhere in the second Isaiah, not in ch. 53, nor in 57 of doubtful 
, is there a trace of civic or judicial wrong suffered by the exiles 
hands of their conquerors. To discover such a social condi- 
with foreign judges living in Jewish communities in Palestine, 
> must come to the Greek period, and, most naturally, to the Greek- 


The poet’s declaration thatthe unrighteous judges shall fall like 

“one of the princes,” that is, “like a prince,” points to a time when 
ceship was the synonym of danger and uncertainty, when many 
reached positions of honor and power only to be cast down by 
ical revolutions or the fickleness of kings, a description that 
irably suits the history of the third and second centuries (com- 
pare Ps. 75 and the book of Ecclesiastes). 

“3 The author, thinking of the mighty power of these men, styles them 
gods, that he may make the antithesis of their fall the sharper (“ye 
al Male like men”), and may the more effectively point to the God 
Israel, who stands in the midst of his people, the congregation of 
aa od, to guard their interests, and himself is judge over these proud, 

crupulous god-judges. 

Ps 83 receives its best illustration from the first book of Mac- 
_ cabees. The first and last parts of the psalm are devoted to a de- 
“ “scription and denunciation of a dangerous confederation against 
a Israel. The intensity of feeling, the eagerness and bitterness, are just 
: ‘such as we find in the historical literature which narrates the struggle 
3 th the Syrians. Further, the combination of hostile "peoples men- 
tioned in the -psalm is actually found in the Maccabean period, and 
where else. Edom appears in 1 Macc. ver. 3, Ammon ver. 6, Tyre 
and its surroundings ver. 15, the Arabians (Amalek, the Hagarenes") 


a Yes Here also we may include the Ishmaelites and Gebal. Amalek might also 
be included in the name Edom, 
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ver. 39, the Philistines ver. 66. When we then take into account he. 
number of hostile tribes mentioned in the fifth chapter as dwelli 
across the Jordan, we shall have no difficulty in supposing that M 
and the children of Lot were included among them. As for the As 
of ver. 9 of the psalm, it is clear from the connection that it ca 
mean Assyria." In Gen. 25. 3, the Assurim are descendants of A 
ham and Ketura, that is, a nomadic tribe living on the border 
of Palestine. And such a tribe would naturally be mentioned 
‘psalm along with Ammonites, Moabites, and Idumeans. The c 
tion is therefore substantially that which was formed against J 
There is no other period of the history in which we can find m 
of precisely this combination of tribes. Certainly, at the time of th 
Chaldean siege, no Jewish poet would have thought of making 
a detail as this of the enemies; nor would the picture be nat 
the days of Hezekiah and ssatak ; in the period of Jehoshar 
‘Asa there is no sign of hostility on the part of Tyre, not to 
‘the brilliant success and prosperity which attended that pe 
cording to the accounts ; and David is of course out of the 
We may, therefore, with reasonable certainty, regard this psa 
outcry against that combination of surrounding tribes the con 
with whom is described in the fifth chapter of First Maccabees. 
merely an appeal to the God of Israel for help in a great 
emergency, and has no ethical character. We see, however, 
expression “thy hidden ones,” ver. 4, the same sense of i 
national relations with God which we have found" in other psa 
this group. There is naturally also a very strong monotheistic fee 
which we find brought out in the last verse. ae 
Ps. 50 stands apart from the other odes inscribed with the 1 Mr 
of Asaph, and differs from them notably in tone and historical ; 
setting. There is no sign of political conflict nor of social su 
There is the contrast between the wicked and God’s belovec 
while in the main group the wicked are always obviously foreig 
here their foreign character is not so evident. At the same til 
is true that in vers. 4, 5, the “ people” are synonyms with the “bs 
loved” (the Hasidim, rendered “saints” in the English version), ¢ 10 
therefore it would be quite natural to regard the wicked of the latte 
half of the psalm as non-Israelites. If this fact should lead 
assign the psalm to that later period during which the Jews 1 





é, 





1 Here the King James’ version has the advantage of the Revision; . 
least, does not commit it to any particular country. 
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close social relations with foreigners, still the ee gnomic tone would - 
seem to take us out of the period of sharp political conflict. In this 
regard the author may have been ‘in a position not unlike that of the 
_ writer of the book of Ecclesiastes, —living in full view of social in- 
equality and corruption, but looking on the social picture bea! the 
a rather of the philosopher than of the prophet. 

_ The psalmist’s attitude toward the sacrifices is peculiar. He is not 
unfriendly, at least not hostile to the ritual, for his people are de- 
_ scrib ed.as those who have made a covenant with him by sacrifice 
; (ve = .5), and God is represented as declaring that their burnt offerings 
are continually before him. Yet the poet looks on all this elaborate 
stem of sacrifice as something secondary and subordinate, since 
God, the Lord of all things, has no need of the flesh of bulls and the 
blood of goats, and rather desires the sacrifice of thanksgiving. We 
her e again see a tone of ‘thought not unlike that of Ecclesiastes, the 
aphasizing of the ethical over against the ritual: “ He that orders 
s way I will show him the salvation of God.” This psalm may have 
en written in Palestine or in any other Jewish community. We 
ot separate it from Ecclesiastes and the later parts of Proverbs ; 
uld hardly be earlier than the third century and may belong to 
tter half of the second. Its most interesting feature is its non- 
rdotal, non-prophetic disposition to lay stress on thegweightier 
ers of the law and demand mercy rather than sacrifice. Its 
ration from the other Asaph psalms is perhaps due to the differ- 
of tone and content, though one would be disposed to believe 
ut it originated in a different circle and had not come under the 
of the collector of the third book, 
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Notes on the Didaché. 





BY PROF. B. B. WARFIELD, D.D. ng 





I. The Pseudo-Athanasius and the Didaché, 


HE very interesting parallels between the Pseudo-Atha 
tract, Svvrayya Avdarxadéas,' and the Didaché, which I 
Rendel Harris has adduced in his little pamphlet,? deserve 
arate study, When attention has once been called to it, 
this whole tract appears an adaptation of the moral teaching 
' Didaché to a different time and changed circumstances, as 
not as fully, as the Seventh Book of the Apostolical Constitu 
self: it is the Didaché calculated to another meridian. Its ve 
carries its character with it; it professes to detail the manner 
which ought to characterize the sons of the Catholic Church, althe 
- it has especially in mind its anchorets or monks. It opens 1 by te 
‘us that Misuck we are saved by grace, yet grace itself 
children to be willing sons of wisdom and of every good y 
calls on us to live worthy of our faith. The way having b 
prepared, the tract proceeds to set forth what requirements w 
keep. We perceive at once that the author’s rule of life corresp 
to the “two ways’ sections of the Didaché, for he opens his 
commandments thus: “The Lord thy God shalt thou love 
thy heart and with all thy soul, and thy neighbor as thyself. | 
shalt not kill; thou shalt not commit adultery ; thou shalt not ¢ 
fornication ; igs shalt not corrupt boys; thou shalt not 
sorcery ; thou shalt not be dissentious ; abstain from what is s 
and idol sacrifice, and blood.” The wound of the counted to lo 
God here*has been deflected into closer agreement with Det a 
(or Mark xii. 29), and it has thus received a form such as s 





1 Cf. Migne, Vol. XXVIIL., col. 836 sq.; although I have more part 
used the edition of Athanasius’ works published by Weidmann at Co 
(Vol. II.) MDCLXXXVI. : 

2 The Teaching of the Apostles and the Sibylline Books, Cambridge? F 
Wallis, 1885, pp. 15, 16, roles. 
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no other witness to the Didaché. But the Didaché is clearly the 
source from which the whole has been drawn, and the Didaché in 
that form of its text, represented by Barnabas, the Ecclesiastical 
Canon's and the Latin Version, in which i. 3 eiAoye:re to ii. 1 is omitted, 
i dd the discourse passes immediately ever from i. 3 to ii. 2. The 
order in which.the farst four prohibitions of Didaché ii. 2 are here 
; re ported is worth remarking in that they are very variously transmitted 
tous, and this exact order is found nowhere else but in the Ecclesiasti- 
rr cal Canons. The addition at the end of the extract may be Jewish in 
= _ origin, but is probably rather drawn’ here from Acts xv. 29, where, as 
well as in verse 20, tlie Western text adds the negative form of the 
golden rule as found in the opening verses of the Didaché. 
Returning, however, to the Syz/agma, it proceeds immediately with 
Probable reference to Didaché iii. 1: “These things are indeed 
air sins ; but the commandments which appear as if less than the 
ust, an account of which also we shall give, are these.” Here, first 
ning to the monks, the author gives counsels as to the care they 
must take not to sin with heart or eyes in looking at a woman, and 
3 en drops naturally again into the precepts of the Didaché: “Take 
care, too, not to be double-speeched; nor double-minded, nor a liar, 
yr a. slanderer,” —where the relation to Didaché ii. 4 is unmistakable. 
he Syntagma prolongs the list freely from this point, now taking up 
ms found in the Didaché ii. and iii., and now introducing new ones." 
next condemns oaths and immodesty, and proceeds again: “Take 
yt part in the feasts of the Gentiles ; keep not Sabbaths; use not 
witchcraft; practice not sorcery; nor [suffer] another to do these 
things for thee in sickness or pain of calamity; go not forth to an 
 enchanter (éraod7), nor place a phylactery about thyself, nor be a 
_ purifier, neither of course do these things for thyself, nor let them be 
me for thee by racy keep thy body from every filthiness and 
civiousness,” etc.2 Amid much other matter, reference to Didaché 
ii. and iii. 4 is here plain enough. . Next follow. warnings against 
e -subintroduced women, --" ayaryrai men call them, but they quickly 
become pernra!,)—and against all hate, and then we come to a 
_ Teminiscence of Didaché viii. 1-2: “Pray not with a heretic nor 
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3 guadrresbat Te m)) elvar diAoyoy, wi) Slyvwuov; wh) Wedorny, mh) KardAadov, 
Md Gxeporcplomacrov, wh avaloxuvtov, mw) pluBov, wh avalcOnrov, mh av0ddn, mh 
—s- Gampdy Adyov ek xetrewy mpopepovta, uh TE Epxov dAwy Td wapalray GAAG vad val, 
OV OF KT. A. ; 

2 The main matters here run: gw) pwayetev, un papuacedew ... wh drépxerOu 
mds émanddy ... wire mepixabalpery x. 7. A. 
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along with Gentiles ; omit not the fast, that is, the fourth [day] an¢ \ 
the preparation (unless thou hast been weighed down somewhat 
sickness), Pentecost only and the Epiphanies being excepted, 3 
after which the yearly fasts are mentioned, .of which, as will 
remembered, there igs no mention in the Didaché. The celeb 
of the Lord’s Supper is commended next, and then money a’ 
receive a pretty full treatment —“ sharing with him that hath 
being commanded, and money-lending allowed, provided no ii 
is taken; and then once more we catch a glimpse of the D 
(iii. 8) ; “ Be humble and quiet, ‘trembling continually at the 
of the Lord,” to which is immediately added, “Be not y ce 
neither strike a man, or only thy little child for training, and that 
most circumspectly (zaparerypuévws) , considering lest mayhap m 
come from thee: for many are the occasions of death,” to y h 
rather odd parallel exists in the Pseudo-Phocylides. 1 Meat ies l 
next come in for treatment, but nothing else that recalls the D: i :: ac. 
in other than a general way except a single phrase as v 
towards the close of the tract, where also the tradition (wapad 
the church is spoken of with the highest respect. gS 
Now an interest attaches to’ all this that is greater than we 
raised: by the mere fact that the Pseudo-Athanasius has bas 
treatise on the Didaché. For he has preserved enough 
Didaché to enable us to perceive not only that’ his Didaché 
the general type of that text which was used by the author 
Canons, but also that it stood particularly close to the text 
the Canons,—closer than any other known form of the te: 
might be suspected that the Pseudo-Athanasius has drawn from tI 
Canons and not directly from the Didaché: but this is excluded | 
the presence in this tract of phrases from the Didaché which have 1 
been abstracted by the Canons, For instance, its parallel with Didac 
iii. 8 (Migne, col. 840) reads, yivov ramewds Kal sjodxvos, Tpénw 
mayTds Ta Adyta Tod Kvptsv. The passage involves a quotation fro 
Isa. Ixvi. 2, to which Pseudo-Athanasius conforms more closely 
than either the Didaché or the Canons. Thence is derived tl 
vamewos kat and apparently the rod say (cf. Isa. lxvi. 2, pow 
verse 5, aitod = xupiv). But the da wavrds is found nowhere 
in the Didaché itself and this quotation. It seems clear t 
Pseudo-Athanasius thus gives us an additional witness to a Dida 
text such as that, from which the Canons drew its quotations. 





a Nyrlaxwy amraray wh abn xetpl Biala Kk. T. A. 
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The matter cannot be fully elucidated, however, until we glance at 
another Pseudo-Athanasian tract, for knowledge of the relation of 
which to the Didaché I am indebted to Prof. S. S. Orris.! This 

‘tract, which is entitled Faith of the 318 Holy. Nicene Fathers, has 
‘drawn practically the same matter from the Didaché which the 
_Syntagma Doctrinae has. It requires only a glance at the two to see 
that there is close relationship between them. Not only does the 
ext tact in the Faith of the Nicene Hathers also pass from i, 2 cirech 


y flies sa same general borrowings and the same additions meet us =a 
where. Yet it is equally clear that neither of the tracts has borrowed 
_ this matter from’the other: amid their.striking samenesses there are 
jumerous petty divergences, and especially each tract has words of 
_ the Didaché which are not found in the other. For instance, the 
% _ Syntagma Doctrinae has a part of Didaché iii. 4, and the WVicene 
_ Fathers draws several items from ii. 4-iii. 6, and in particular gives 
_ vi. 1 almost verbatim, without the support of the other tract. We 
7 _ appear, ‘then, to be shut up to the hypothesis that these Pseudo- 
_ Athanasian tracts preserve to us knowledge, either of a new reworking 
of the Didaché hitherto unknown, from which they both quote inde- 
f - pendently, or else (less probably) of a considerable quotation from 
~ the Didaché in some lost book from which they both draw. In 
_ either case, when we put them together we get a new witness to the 
text and scope of the Didaché. I say “new” witness, for when we 
Put them together the inferences at which we formerly hinted, when 
of the Syztagma Doctrinae alone, receive new strength. 

The Faith of the Nicene Fathers preserves for us, for instance, in a 
completeness found nowhere else except in the Didaché itself, the 
opening of Didaché vi. 1: “See, O man, that no one seduce thee 
from this faith, since apart from God he teacheth thee” (érd rapex- 
70s Geod o<-5:dioxe.). So that we may be certain that the common 
source of the quotations in the two tracts is a hitherto unknown 

peices to the circulation and text of the Didaché. ‘ 

vy-It might be an interesting task to reconstruct so much of this 


Ve. wt 


~ 
» 
- 





1 The Pseudo-Athanasius and The Teaching in The [New York] Jnde- 
pendent for April 15, 1886. The tract itself may be consulted in Migne, Vol. 
XXVIIL, col. 1639 sq. 

Tre 8 In the Syntagma the words run, ‘ Abstain from what is strangled and idol 
Sacrifice and blood’; in the Faith of the Nicene Fathers, ‘We must abstain from 
_ what i is strangled and from, “blood and from covetousness.’ . 
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common source as has been used by our tracts. Tuis would, how- i: 
ever, be difficult and in parts impossible ; and it is not necessary fore eg 
using its witness. for reconstructing the original Didaché. We may — 
be certain that it contained Didaché i. 2-ii. 2 in this form: Kvpiov © ; 
tov Oépy cov ayaryres €€ Ons Kapdias gov, Kal é& dAns rijs Wouxns cov, 
kat Tov tAnoiov cov ds ceattov: od hovedoets, ov Brawn ob 
ces, ob rawopopyces, ob dappaxevoets, ov KréWets, ov Wevd 
ov estes €ls° dréxe TVLKTOD, [Kat cidwAobirov |, Kat aiparos, Z 





' false witness, ” are witnessed by the Faith of the ‘Wicenz Fathers 0 4 
and the position of false witness at this point may be compared a z 
the position given the same item in the Latin Version of the hiplce e : 
though both deflections are probably independent and due to the _ 
natural reminiscence of the Decalogue in its Old Testament, or one of 
its New Testament forms. Then our document contained prohibiti 
of certain sins prohibited in Didaché ii. 4, ii. 6, and iii. 1-6. The it 
e “double-speech” and “ double-mindedness,”’. from ii. 4; covet- 
ousness and haughtiness, from ii. 6 ; proneness to anger, from iil. 2 ; 
filthy talking, from iii.’3; lying, from iii. 5; self-will, from iii A 
There is no certainty, however, that these items were arainged ba 6) = 
artistic form in which they appear.in the Didaché; and there are 
other items connected with them, such as ‘slander’ (cf. Didaché ii, 
3, karadoyjoes) and ‘proneness to wine’ (cf. Hermas, Mand. viii. 
3-5 ; Constt. vi.) and the like which have no place in the Did 
Next it contained the striking sentence in Didaché iii. 8 ; and 
earlier, point, apparently, the opening words of Didaché viii. It a 
certainly contained Didaché vi. 1; and there is a hint that c. 3 
may have also been known to its compiler. Finally both do m 
hint, at beginning and end, that they are dealing with ‘ ‘tradition’ and — 
‘teaching.’ +5 
If we may sum up what we gain by the unearthing of this new 
witness in a word or two, we should say first that it gives us a new , ‘ 
witness to the circulation of the Didaché in that form which is testi- — . 
fied: to by Barnabas, the Latin Version, and the Canons, and which — 
we have elsewhere ventured to call the ‘ Egyptian’ text. — in 
doing this, it gives a new witness to the spuriousnéss of i. 3, edAc 
—li. 2. Next, it assures us that the peculiar and most logical order | 
in which the Canons arrange the sins of lust in ii. 2 is not an indie 43 
vidualism of that document, but an inheritance. Perhaps a word 
here will not be out of place. There are four orders in which the — 
first four prohibitions of ii. 2 have come down to us — 


tee 
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I. 2. 3. 4. Bryennios’ MS. and Apostolical Constitutions. 
[1]. 4. 2. 3. Barnabas and Clement of Alexandria (Pved. ii. 10). 
I. 2. 4. 3. Ecclesiastical Canons and Pseudo-Athanasius. 

. [3]. [4]. Latin Version. 


N 
. 
Lan) 


The Latin Version is in some confusion in this context, and that casts 
some doubt on its testimony. The original order is pretty sure to 
have been t. 2. 3. 4. or else 1. 2. 4. 3., and now there is good reason - 


_ to believe that the latter is the order of the Egyptian recension of 


the text; but which is the original order is more doubtful. It is 
worth noting, too, that the Pseudo-Athanasian source contained 
Didaché iii. 1-6 and vi., to both of which as parts of the original 
Didaché, objections have recently been raised ; and further that its 
scope included more than chapters i.-vi., and embraced chapter viii. 
and perhaps also chapter xiii.’ 


Il. Zhe Book of Jubilees and the Didaché. 


A very strong téndency has developed itself among students of the 
Didaché to look for a Jewish form of it on which our present Didaché 


was based, and from which it was, christianized by more or less inter- 


polation or rewriting. The original incitement to this gpinion was 
the difficulty of accounting for the complicated relations that exist 
between the Zeaching and Barnabas ; and as Barnabas’s borrowings 
practically confine themselves to the first six chapters of the Zeach- 
ings, the hypothesis has usually taken the form of supposing the pre- 
existence of a Jewish Zwo Ways. Dr. Lightfoot, at .the Church 
Congress of 1884 (see Expositor, January, 1885, p. 8), in commend- 
ing this hypothesis, says: ‘The idea of the Zwe Ways was familiar 
to Greek philosophers. May not some pious Jew, then, have taken 
up this idea and interwoven into it the moral code of the Old Testa- 
ment, writing perhaps under the mask of a heathen philosopher, who 
thus was made an unwilling witness to the superiority of Jewish 
ethics? The adoption of a heathen pseudonym was not an uncom- 
mon device with the literary Jew before and about the time of the 
Christian era, as, for instance, in the maxims of the Pseudo-Phocylides 





1 The possible hint of chapter xiii. is found on col. 841, and runs, dicalws curd- 
you kapmois Kal wh Exwv te Gduclas mparov wey Tas Grapxas Tos iepedor rplopepe. 
It may be added that the Sy¢agma borrows from Did. i. 2; ii. 2, 4; iii. 3, 4, 6, 8; 
Vi. 1; viii. 1; and possibly xiii.; and that the Faith of the Nicene Fathers borrows 
from Did. i. 2; ii. 2, 4, 6; iii. 2, 3, 5, 6, 8; vi. 1; viii. 1; and possibly xiii. 
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and the predictions of the Pseudo-Sibyllines.” From this origin x 
Jewish work he supposes both Barnabas and the Zzaching to have — 
drawn. Dr. C. Taylor, in his two lectures on the Zeaching, recently 
published, but delivered so long ago as the early summer of 18 cia 
perceives that the document which Barnabas. quotes is either 1 the 
Teaching itself or a tradition or writing of which it has preserved — 
the original form (pp. 7 and 44), but is led, on critical grounds, 
“postulate the existence of an earlier form of the manual of the 7 
Ways, of Jewish character and possibly pre-Christian in date, Be 
our chapters 1-6 were framed” (p. 22). Similarly, Prof. J. 1 
Harris, in his pamphlet on the Zeaching and the Sibyllines, 
holding that the Pseudo-Phocylides has’ versified the Teachings 
wrote late enough to have had before him such a book as our 7 
ing, yet, because he “has omitted all references to the gospels 
are found in the Zeaching,” and because his “ morality is so o} 
inferior,” thinks ‘that we must either assume that the Phocyli 
of the first century has produced a morality to be described in } 
Sabatier’s way, as simplifice pour les paiens, or we must fall I 
upon the existence of an earlier and more rudimentary Zeac/ 
ethically more continuous with the Jewish schools, and_perh 
somewhat earlier than the Christian era.” “There is no re 
in the nature of things,” he adds, “against the existence of a J 
or Essene A:dax7, when we consider how actively proselytism was be 
carried on about the time of the Christiari era, and reflect that 
own apostolic Zeaching must have been called into existence 
somewhat similar’ circumstances. I see that M. Massebieau has mac 
a similar suggestion (Revue de 1’ Histoire des Religions, x. 2. p. ut 
‘Dans ces prescriptions qui sanctionnent un certain nombre de 
tumes juives j’ai cru pouvoir distinguer les traces d’un enseignem 
destiné aux prosélytes juifs avant d’étre utilisé pour les catechumé 
chrétiens.’ I think we may be confirmed in this view by a study « 
the ethics of the works of Philo” (p. 25). aM 
Now it appears to be perfectly manifest, that the affinities of ot 
Teaching, especially if we ‘will confine our attentions to its first six 
chapters, are intensely Jewish. It seems equally clear that the ro 
of this treatise are set in Jewish soil, and that we may hope to tra 
back the matter here given us to a Jewish beginning. But I dor 
at all share the hopes of those who are seeking traces of a Jewi 
writing which could justly be called the source of our Zwo Ways,- 
which is sufficiently like it to have furnished the matter in Barnak 
that gives to that epistle so much of what is also found in our 
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Ways, or to have furnished the preeepts which the Pseudo-Phocylides 
has versified and so come to seem to have versified our treatise. The 
common source of Barnabas and the Zeaching as given to us in 
_, Bryennios’s MS., is a Christian, not a Jewish volume, as the character 
of the Latin version ‘suggests, and as Dr.Taylor sees, when he says 
that the source of Barnabas was either our Zeaching or “a tradition 
or writing of which it has preserved the original form.’’ The Pseudo- 
_ Phocylides, too, had apparently our Zwo Ways and not a similar Jew- 
_ ish book before him ; and his omission of the references to the gospels 
: in i. 3-ii. 1, is due to the failure of that section in the earliest Christian 
_ Leaching —in other words, to its being a later interpolation into the 
__ Christian treatise itself. Neither do I think it accurate to describe 
~ our Zwo Ways as containing, after the omission of i. 3-ii. 1, nothing 

which is distinctly Christian. Its essence seems to me to be Chris- 
_ tian; it appears to me to be still based on ‘Matthew’s Gospel in a real 
sense, and to be throughott the free composition of a hand that was 
at once Jewish and Christian. I look for the discovery of Jewish ~ 
_. models on which this treatise was fashioned, of Jewish parallels by 
which it is illustrated, of Jewish nuclei, even, about which it has been 
deposited, but not of a Jewish form in which also practically this 
same treatise circulated. The true state of the case seems to me to 
__ be adumbrated in some words of Dr. Egbert G. Smyth, printed as 
~ long ago as April, 1884 (Zhe Andover Review, April, 1884, p. 432, 
_ note), although I cannot agree that the diversity between Barnabas 
_and the Zeaching can be so explained. Dr. Smyth having spoken of 
_ the familiar use of the simile of the Zwo Ways among Jews and 
Gentiles alike, adds: “It looks as though a conception so readily 
adapted to didactic purposes early gathered about it appropriate 
materials, which were worked up on the basis of the Decalogue, and 
where the Christian spirit prevailed, by a free use of the Sermon on 
_- the Mount and other preceptive instruction, both oral and written.” 
If this be understood in a purely general sense, it perfectly expresses _ 
just what seems to have taken place. There is no difficulty in find- 
_ ing traces of Jewish treatises on the Zwo Ways, but they very remotely 
resemble our Zwo Ways ; and in Christian times, while our Zwo Ways 

alone seems to have had much circulation, it continued to be added 

to, and generally just from the material found in the Sermon on the 
_ Mount or other bodies of Christian precepts. The great interpola- 
tion which was so early intruded into chapter i. is one example ; the 
_ various reworkings in Barnabas, the Canons, the Constitutions, and 
_ the Pseudo-Athanasius furnish others. 


x 
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_ Certainly all traces of a Jewish use of the parable of the Zwo Ways 
which have been adduced heretofore, are illustrative of our treatise — 
rather than basal to it. That nea were “detailed descriptions ( 4 
in the Zeaching) of the evil way”’ in circulation, seems to be of 
implied (cf. Taylor, p. 45); but not that there was this spe 
detailed description of it. The canonical books gave the inciten 
to the formation of such treatises (Jer. xxi. 8, and Deut. xxx. 15 
and the Jewish writers were not slow in following out the hint. 
it was done may be seen as well as anywhere in the Zestamentds oj 
XII, Patriarchs, ‘Aser’ and ‘ Benjamin.’ The former of these 
ments is entitled, ‘Concerning the two faces, of vice and virtue 
and begins: “Two ways God gave to the sons of men, and 
minds and two doings and two places and two ends. On this ac 
all things are two, one opposite the other. Two ways there ¢ 
good and evil; with respect to which there are two minds in 
breasts distinguishing them. If, therefore, the soul desireth the 
its every act is in righteousness ; and if it sin, immediately it 
eth. For considering righteous things and casting away m 


if the mind inclineth to evil, its every act is in malice; and 
- away the good, it taketh to it the evil and is ruled over by Bel 
though it do the good thing, it perverteth it in evil. For wi 
it beginneth as though to do good, it bringeth the end of i 
to do evil; sincetthe treasure of the devil is filled with the po 
an evil spirit.’ With this beginning, Aser makes his testa 
development of the ae that these two ways and two, min 


vitiates the. other.” Its message is that good men are nabonpe 
and therefore we must guard against becoming durpdrwro, of 
ness and wickédness, and cleave unto goodness only. ‘There is ‘ 
in the details with which this thesis is illustrated that stands alongsid : 4 
the Zeaching, and the whole reminds us of it ; as, ¢.g., in the stress laid 
on the sin of double-facedness (cf. Did.di. 4) ; but we have 1 
illustration, not a trace of a source. ~The ethical part of the testa- 
ment of Benjamin, which is entitled “ of a pure mind,” opens (ch. 
thus: “And you, my children, love ye the Lord, the God of hea 
and keep his commandments, .. . and let your mind be unto g 
. Fear the Lord and love your neighbor; and even though t 
apicit of Beliar allure you into every wickedness of trouble, yet s 
no wickedness of trouble have dominion over you. . . . Know ye, — 
my children, the end of a good man?” ‘And then follows a de scrip- 
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tion of the end and character of the good man, full of beautiful con- 
ceptions, but not suggestive to us of anything beyond a sistas remote 
illustration of the ethical teaching of our Didaché. 
Whether these portions of the Testaments are the product of a 
Jewish-Christian or of a Jewish pen, their relation of resemblance 
to our Zeaching, and yet*of essential disconnection from it, is some- 
what characteristic of the ethical teaching of Jewish writings of about 
the time of Christ. Much use, for instance, is made in the very 
meagre parenetic parts of the book of Enoch of the figure of the two 
ways of life and death (cf. ¢.g., xii. 71,16; xv. 82,4; xviii. 91, 3; 
_ xix. 99, 10, and 105, 2). The most interesting passage, probably, is 
the following, which I quote in Professor Schodde’s translation (xix. 94, 
I sq., p. 247) : “And now I say to you, my children, love justice and 
_ walk in it, for the paths of justice are worthy that they be accepted ; 


_ and the paths of injustice are destroyed suddenly and cease. And’ 


to certain men of a future generation the paths of violence and of 


_ death will be revealed, and they will retreat from them, and will not 


follow them. And now { say to you, the just: Do not walk in the 
wicked path and in violence, and not in the paths of death, and do 
not approach them, that ye be not destroyed. But love and choose 
for yourselves justice and a pleasing life, and walk in the paths of ° 
peace, that ye may live and have joy. And hold in the thoughts 
of your hearts, and let not my words be eradicated from your hearts ; 
~ for I know that the sinners will deceive men to mak® wisdom wicked, 
_gnd ‘it will not find a place, and all kinds of temptations will not 
cease.” ‘The way having been thus prepared to speak of individual 


sins, woes are next pronounced on certain classes of sinners; — those 


that build injustice and violence, and found deception ; who build 
their houses in sin, and acquire gold and silver, and trust in riches ; 


who revile and shed blood and, pronounce curses, repay evil to their 
neighbor, and witness untruth, and pursue the just and tread down 


the lowly, and practise injustice and destruction and reviling,—a 
long and very interesting list, in which attention is also paid to abor- 
tion and child-murder and idolatry and the like, but again which only 
illustrates, and does not account for our Zeaching. 

A similar passage in the book of Jubilees stands somewhat nearer 
to our Zzaching. Indeed, I have sometimes fancied that it might even 
suggest a reminiscence one way or the other, or possibly preserve 
knowledge of a nucleus out, of which our.treatise may have grown. It 
is found in the testamentary discourse of Noah (Jubilees vii, 16 sg.), 
and closes with a sentence which lays the Baongest stress on tradition. 
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The peculiarity of it which suggests our Zeaching is, that it connects — 
the commands to love God and our neighbor with the simile of the’ : 
two ways. Moreover, in several of its phrases it presents a rather — 
odd resemblance to the Zeaching in some of the forms in which 
has come down to us. For instance, near the beginning Noah 
mands his children “that they should bless lim that created them” 
just the phrase in Did. i. 2. “And,” it continues, “should he 
father and mother”; and we are struck with the conjunction 
occurs in Pseudo-Phocylides 8 (Orac. Sib. ii.60) : “ First honor 
and after that thy parents,”” —a conjunction of commandments 
has probably arisen from the Jewish arrangement of the “ten y 
by which the fifth commandment stood last on the first table ; 
these two might easily be considered the summing up of the fi 
table of the Law. In accordance with this conception, Noah is 
to proceed immediately: ‘and each should love his neighb 
should preserve their souls from fornication and from all uncle 
and unrighteousness,” — the progress being from the first 
second table, which the following sentences deal with. Next, 
somewhat diffuse sanction to these demands, drawn from | 
of the Watchers, Noah proceeds: “ Behold, I am the first to 
‘works, that ye do not walk in righteousness, for in the paths of 
struction have you comimenced to walk.” Now, while we s OL 
rashly draw conclusions from such parallels, they appear to me 
eminently worth toting, and at all events, unless we except Tobit 
this is as close a parallel to our Zeaching as has yet turned 1 
Jewish writing. I quote the passage in full from Dr. Schodde’s 
lation (in, the Bibdiotheca Sacra, April, 1886, p. 358 sg.) :— 
“And in the 28 Jubilee he [Noah] began to command the sons 
his sons the ordinances and the commandments, all as he had lea 
them, and the judgments, and he testified to his sons that they should ~ 
observe righteousness, and that they should cover the shame of their 
flesh, and that they should bless him that created them, and sho 
honor father and mother, and each should love his neighbor, 


s 





1 Did. i. 2: “Thou shalt love God who made thee.” Cf. Barnabas xix. 2 (als O- 
xvi. 1); and Canons: ‘‘ Thou shalt love God who made thee and glorify him.” ee ? 
Justin, Apol. i. 16: ‘The greatest commandinent is, “Thou shalt worship the | xy 
thy God and Him only shalt thou serve, with all thy heart and ba 
strength, the Lord God that made thee.”’ Cf. also 2 Clem. xv. ‘2. 

2 Pseudo-Phocylides 8 (Orac. Sib. ii. 60): “First honor God and after 
thy parents.” 

8 Did. i. 2: “Thou shalt love . .. thy neighbor as thyself.” Cf. C 
and Constt. vii. 2. 
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should preserve their souls from fornication and from all uncleanness 
and unrighteousness.‘ For on account of these three things the 
deluge came over the earth, namely, on account of fornication in 
which the Watchmen indulged against the commandments of their 
law with the daughters of men, and took to themselves wives from 
all whom they chose and made the beginning of uncleanness. . . . And 
the Lord destroyed everything from the face of the earth on account 
of their deeds, and on account of the d/o0d which was spilt over the 
earth. And we were left, I and you, my sons, and behold I am the 
first to see your works that ye do not walk in righteousness, for in 
the paths of destruction have you commenced to walk, and are sepa- 
rating yourselves each from his neighbor, and are envious the one of 
the other, and are not in harmony, each with his neighbor and his — 
brother. And yet, my sons, for I see and behold ‘the Satans® have 
commenced to lead astray you and your children ; and now I fear on 
your behalf that after my death ye will spill the blood of men over 
the face of the earth and that ye too will be destroyed from its face. 
For every one that sheds the blood of any man and every one that 
eats the blood in any flesh,® shall all be destroyed from the earth... . 
With regard to all blood over you which is in all the days that ye 
sacrifice an animal or a beast or whatever flies over the earth, and do 
a good deed concerning your souls,’ in your covering of that which 
has been spilt over the face of the earth. And ye shall not be like 
him that eats with blood,’ be strong that no one eat blood in your 
presence. . . . And now, my children, obey and practice righteous- 
ness. and justice so that ye be planted in righteousness upon the 
whole face of the earth, and that your renown be elevated before 





1 Did. ii. 2 (cf. also iii. 1) and the following verses. Note here the distribu- 
tion into fornication and murder especially, and the prominence of these points 
in Did. ii. 2. Cf. the order in the Latin version and also the Pseudo-Athanasius, 

2 Did. i. 1, v. 1; Barn. xix. 1, 2, xx. I., etc. 

8 Did. iii. 2, and iv. 3: “Thou shalt not make division.” Barn. xix. 11, 
Canons 3. Pseudo-Athanasius: “Thou shalt not be dissentious.” 

* Do., also Barn. xix. 2: ‘* Thou shalt not cleave to those that walk in the way 
of death.” 

5 Barn. xviii: “ But over the other [the way of darkness, are] angels of Satan”; 
xx. I: ‘* But the way of the black one is crooked and full of curse.” 

6 Pseudo-Athanasius ad zz7¢ ‘Thou shall not kill. . . . Abstain from blood.” 
(See above.) 

’ 1 Cf, Did. iv. 6; Barn. xix. 11; also Barn. xix. 8: “As much as thou canst, 
thou shalt make purification for thy soul.” 

8 Pseudo-Athanasius, as above. 
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my God who has saved me from the water of the deluge....— 
the first fruits! that they gather shall be brought before the Lor 
God, the most high, who created heaven and earth and all th 
that they bring in fatness, the first of the wine and oil as firs 
upon the altar of the Lord who receives it,.and what is left tl 
vants of the Lord shall eat cr the altar which he tas 


I command it to you, my children, just as Enoch comma 
in the first Jubilee ; while he was alive, j in his aOR 


until the es of his death.” 





r 1 Did. xiil. 3 etc. 
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Jacob’s Blessing. 





BY PROF. J. P. PETERS, PH.D. 


N studying commentaries on Hebrew prophets and poets I have 
often been astonished at the amount of effort expended in the 
attempt to determine which of two or more permissible renderings of 
an obscure or equivocal passage was the correctone. It has seemed 
to me that the obscurity of the greater number of these passages, and 
their peculiar constructions, — which are the despair of grammarians, 
—are due to the intention of the writer to play on words, either say- 
ing two things at once, or saying one thing and insinuating another. 
Such a playing on words is characteristic of Arabic poetry, and, how- 
ever frivolous and unworthy it may seem to us, to orientals it appears 
sufficiently forcible and dignified to be used on the most solemn 
occasions. New Testament commentators have recognized a large 
number of such plays on words, but in the Old Testament, where 
they abound probably to a far greater extent, and especially in the 
prophets and poets, they have been, for the most part, disregarded. 
The first chapter of the prophet Micah is a curious and unmistakable 
instance of this playing upon words; but, on the whole, the best 
example of a sustained playing upon words which I have observed in 
the Old Testament is the so-called-Blessing of Jacob, Gen. xlix. 
The object of this paper is to point out some of the word-plays in 
that poem, and to make a few suggestions regarding its date, as deter- 
mined by its allusions to historical events. But, first, it is necessary 
to say that the very possibility of such playing on words as we have 
in the Old Testament is conditioned on an unpointed text. A pointed 
text must, of necessity, adopt one reading to the exclusion of the 
others. Such passages ought, therefore, to be studied with little or 
no regard for the Massoretic pointing, —a rule which I shall apply in 
the present instance. 
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4. Reuben— my first-born, thou art my strength, and firstling of my 
manly power ; 
Superabundance of lifting up, and superabundance of force ; 
4. Bubbling over like water, abound not; 
For thou ascendedst thy father’s bed ; 
Then defiledst thou: my couch he ascended. 


This is the ordinary translation ; but the second line is quite capa- 
ble of another rendering, and the force of the whole is lost unless 
this second meaning also be perceived. Pointing as ANY the word 


which the Massoretes have pointed FSW), we can translate lines 2 
and 3 thus :— ; 


Remnant of destruction, and remnant of violence ; 
Bubbling over like water remain not. 


This is an interpretation of the consonant text at least as admissible, 
in itself considered, as that of the Massoretes. 7s MWS" is a 


phrase for the description of the first-born, used in Deut. xxi. 17, 
and to him belong the rights of primogeniture (#335 BSW). 
Those rights are there defined as being two shares (B53Y%) 3), a 
double portion, of all his father’s possessions. These two shares are — 
represented in our passage by the repetition of "5; one share 
being AW “5, and the other J “AY. To the first-born should 
belong a great blessing, in two portions. In reality, Reuben practi- 
cally vanished from among the tribes of Israel. Accordingly, the 
words used have a double sense, as above pointed out. If we turn to 
the LXX. we find an evidence in the translation oxAypds p{pecOar Kat 
oxAypos ait@ddns that the Greek translators perceived in the words 
another sense than that of blessing. The Peshito renders : — 


Remnant of lifting up, and remnant of might; 
Thou didst dissolve like water, thou abidest not. 


This rendering brings out the force of the comparison with water, 
namely, that Reuben was dissolved like water, which has no cohesion. 
If now we turn to the history of Reuben, we find primogeniture 
everywhere ascribed to him, the word "99 being used over and 
over with reference to him. In the stories of Joseph, and of Dathan 
and Abiram, we find a recognition of, or reference to, this same priv aa 
mogeniture. , In the Song of Deborah (Jud. v. 15) Reuben is repre- 
sented as in existence, but holding aloof from his brethren ; later, 
the tribe disappears from history. In the Mesha stone (850 B.C.) 
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. . 


we find Reuben’s land largely, if not altogether, in the possession of 
Moab. The same conditions also existed at the time of Isaiah, if 
Isa. xv., xvi. reflect the conditions of the time of that prophet. If we 
turn to the Blessing of Moses (Deut. xxxiii. 6), we read : — 


Let Reuben live and not die, 
Nor be his men a few! 


This seems to show that at the time of the composition of Deut. 
xxxili. 6 Reuben had practically ceased to exist, in which that passage 
is in entire accord with Gen. xlix. 3, 4, as I understand the intention 
of those verses.’ 
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5. Simeon and Levi— brethren; 
Instruments of oppression their swords. 
6. Into their circle enter not, my soul, 


With their congregation unite not, mine honor; 
For in their wrath they slew men, 
And in their kindness hamstrung cattle. 
73 Cursed be their anger, for it was violent, 
And their fury, for it was harsh. 
I divide them in Jacob, 
And scatter them in Israel. 





1 With regard to the last two words of v. 4, MY ‘pis, I feel satisfied neither 
as to pointing or translation. According to the laws of parallelism, and accord- 
ing to Massoretic usage elsewhere, we should expect *Pi¥}. It seems, also, as 
though we should have a noun following it. In this and the following passages 
I have not deemed it advisable to stop to discuss poetical structure, but have tried 
to arrange the lines so as best to bring out the various rhymes, both final and 
medial. 


| 
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This translation of v. 5 is a tradition, as to the correctness of which 
there is much uncertainty ; LXX. reads s55 instead of aha and 


connects BFP 335% with P'S, to cut, treating the ~§ as prepo- 
sition prefixed. In this latter respect Peshito agrees with LXX. The 


whole passage seems to refer to the story of Dinah (Gen. xxxiy.), _ 


and a hostile animus towards Levi is manifest. In v. 6 the word 
ba a appears to have been chosen with special and sarcastic refer- 
ence to the functions of the tribe of Levi, and the Levitical use of 
the word ba a The latter half of that verse seems to point to the 


contrast between the murderous conduct of Levi in the story of 
Dinah, and the priestly function which he claimed among the tribes. 
’ Accordingly, "iQ? Wps B55 seems to me a satirical and 


bitter reference to the sacrificial functions peculiar to Levi. Their 


part was in gracious and peaceful worship to sacrifice unto Jehovah, 


but instead they slaughtered men in violence, and destroyed their 
possessions. Similarly, v. 7 gives a satirical and bitter explanation of 
‘the fact that Levi had no inheritance in Israel, connecting it with the 
bloody deed wrought at Shechem. Throughout these verses, it will 
be observed, Simeon is merely a lay-figure ; the animosity is directed 
against Levi. ‘These verses breathe strongly the spirit of the northern 
kingdom, or Samaria (cf. 1 Kings xii. 31; 2 Chron. xi. 13-15). It 
is interesting to compare with this the corresponding passage in the 
Blessing of Moses (Deut. xxxiii. 8-11). That is indeed a blessing. 
So far as allusions to the past are concerned, it is founded on the 
incidents recorded concerning Moses and Aaron at Massah and 
Meribah, and the action of the whole tribe against the worshippers of 
the golden calf (Ex. xxxii. 27, 29). With relation to the present, it 
refers to the Levites as the guardians of the covenant, the teachers 
of the law, and the sacrificers for the whole people. In its present 
form, Simeon is left out of the Blessing of Moses, but Heilprin, in 
his Historical Poetry of the Ancient Hebrews, following Graetz, who, 
in his turn, follows Rabbi Eliezer, “a Talmudical authority of the 
second century of the Christian era,” proposes to substitute Simeon 
for Judah. This would place Simeon in his natural order immediately 
after Reuben. The verse (Deut. xxxiii. 7) would then contain an 
intelligible word-play on the name Simeon. At present, it reads : — 


Hear, Jehovah, Judah’s voice, 
And bring him unto his people. 


* 
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This does not seem applicable to Judah, but is applicable to Simeon. 
If this amendment be adopted, — and it certainly is an enticing one, 
—we shall have in both Blessings the same picture of Simeon’s con- 
dition, namely, that he was a lost tribe. But this change, according 
to Heilprin, involves a second change in order that Judah be not 
omitted altogether. He would, accordingly, transpose the latter part 
of v. 7, placing it immediately before v. 11, thus depriving Levi’s 
blessing of its incongruous military suffix. Judah’s blessing would 
thus follow that of Levi, as in the Blessing of Jacob. Beginning with 
the word 4$"}%, as a play on the name of Judah, it would read : — 


Judah, — with his hands he fought for himself; 
And an aid against his foes art thou. 

Bless, Jehovah, his might, 

And accept his handiwork. 

Crush the loins of his opponents, 

And his haters, that. they rise not. 


This gives a much more satisfactory sense, which does not, however, 
necessarily prove the correctness of the emendation. 
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8. Judah thou, praise thee thy brethren. 
Thy hand is on the neck of thy foes; 
Do homage to thee the sons of thy father. 
9. A lion’s whelp is Judah ; 
From the prey, my son, thou art gone up. 
He bowed, he crouched like a lion, 
Or a lioness; who roustth him? 


tribe 
10. Departeth not a Sceptre from Judah, 


Nor a staff from between his feet, 

Until he come to Shiloh 

To whom is the obedience of the peoples. 
Tt? He bindeth to the vine his foal, 

And to the choice-vine his she-ass ; 

He hath washed in wine his raiment, 

And in the blood of grapes his mantle. 
12. Dark as to the eyes from wine, 

| And white as to the teeth from milk. 






















The first play on the name Judah in the word }4"3" is hea 
in Gen. xxix. 35. There is also a second play on the name in ' 7 


which is the same as in Deut. xxxiii. 7. The reference to the lie 

v. 9 gains force if one can suppose the lion to have been the en 
‘and standard of the tribe of Judah, and similarly, as will appe 
the references in the case of Ephraim gain force if we can sup 
the bull to have been the emblem or standard of that tribe. Bo 
these, it will be observed, are cherubic emblems. In vy. ro the p 
‘lelism with {SW compels us to understand pris as a neute 


staff, and not ruler. Similarly, in Num. xxi. 18, we find it’ sed 
synonymous parallel to PUY. In the word HPSW h tks 
second sense “tribe.” As to the translation of the words % 

tay iy py $$55, it cannot be denied that, grammatically, the’ odes 
“until Shiloh come” is possible. To make this rendering in 
however, it appears to be necessary to regard Shiloh as a m 
name for Messiah, for which no argument outside of the 
itself can be produced. Furthermore, if this rendering be < 
we then find the passage in direct conflict with the facts of his 
for the sceptre departed from Judah long before He came y 
we hold to be Messiah ; and the Jews believe Messiah is not } y 
Kalisch would render: “The sceptre shall not depart fro 
nor the ruler’s staff from between his feet, — even when rer 
Shiloh, —and to him shall be submission of the nations.” — 
rendering of "5 "JY seems to me hardly possible, but his underst 
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ing of the historical allusion in sly yy I believe to be correct. Dill- 


mann understands the historical allusion in mig nryy to be to the 
_ transfer of the “central point of the congregation and of the Taber- 
nacle from Gilgal to Shiloh.” He would, then, make Judah the sub- 


_ ject of $55, and also the noun referred to by the pronoun s55. 
_ But Judah never possessed the sceptre until the time of David. 
_ Dillmann refers to the fact that Judah stood in the first line in 
. “battle, and that he went up first to battle against the Canaanites. 
_ Admitting these as historical facts, the man must be hard pushed to 
_ prove a foregone conclusion who will adduce them as sufficient evi- 


_ dence that Judah was the sceptre-bearer. It is the difficulty which 


_ they have found in explaining the allusion in ra ehi's) that has led 
¥ ~ Dillmann and others to do such violence to the plain facts of history. 
_ From before tne conquest to the time of Saul, Ephraim, and not 
__ Judah, possessed or claimed a sort of hegemony, which was, during 
_ that period, the nearest approach to sceptre-bearing. After Moses’ 
_ death, Joshua the Ephraimite became the leader of the people. 
’ ‘Ephraim, his tribe, assumed the hegemony, and accordingly the cen- 
tral sanctuary was located at Shiloh, within the territory of that tribe. 
Daring the anarchical period of the Judges we find at least two dis- 
claims to hegemony on the part of Ephraim, once over against 
Teieon (Jud. viii. 1), and once over against Jephthah (Jud. xii. 1). 
‘a Judah became the leading and ruling tribe only through the prowess 
_ of David. Its rule continued unbroken until the beginning of the 
reign of Rehoboam, when, at a great parliament held at Shechem, 
_ the majority of the tribes, under the leadership of Jeroboam, an 
‘ Ephraimite, revolted, and set up a new kingdom. We should expect, 
_ in connection with a reference to the departure of the sceptre, or of 
_ tribes — for the double sense should be borne in mind — from Judah, 
_ an allusion to this parliament of Shechem. Does such an allusion lie 
in the words of the text? Heilprin, in his /istorical Poetry of the 
_ Ancient Hebrews, calls attention to the fact that Samuel ben Meir, 
_ a sagacious rabbinical commentator of the twelfth century,” had 
_ remarked “that the name Shechem, in connection with Rehoboam, 
__ as elsewhere in connection with Joshua, stands exceptionally for 
_ Shiloh, which was but a few hours’ walk south of it.” Heilprin holds 
_ “that the place intended to be indicated, here and there, was a great 
national camping-ground between the two towns, generally called 
after Shiloh.” CKalisch maintains substantially the same view. 
Perhaps I cannot better arrange the proof of the identity of the 
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place of assembly referred to as Shiloh with that referred to as She- 
chem, than by quoting Heilprin once more. “ We read in the book of 
Joshua (xviii. 1) that, on the conquest of Canaan, ‘the whole congre- 
gation of the children of Israel assembled at Shiloh, and set up the 
tabernacle of the congregation there’; that their camp remained ‘at 
Shiloh’ (xviii. 9); that Joshua, dividing the conquered land between _ 
the tribes, ‘cast lots for them at Shiloh, before Jehovah’ (xviii. 10); 
that when the report came that the tribes of Reuben and Gad and  _ 
the half-tribe of Manasseh had built an altar east of the Jordan, ‘the _ 
whole congregation assembled at Shechem to go to war against them’ 
(xxii. ro-12) ; and, after all this, that ‘Joshua gathered all the tribes __ 
of Israel Zo Shechem,’ and that there their elders, chiefs, judges, and 
officers ‘presented themselves defore God’ (xxiv. 1) ; that ‘Joshua — 
made a covenant with the people that day, and set them a statute - 
and an ordinance a¢ Shechem,’ and to commemorate the covenant, — 
‘took a great stone and set it up ¢here, under an oak that was dy — 
Jehovah's sanctuary’ (xxiv. 25, 26). In all this latter narrative She- 
chem evidently stands for Shiloh, for at Shiloh was ‘ Jehovah’s sanc- 
tuary’ under Joshua.” The proof here presented seems to me 
absolute, unless a man wish to assume two sanctuaries of Jehovah, 
one at Shechem, the other at Shiloh. Of the history of Shiloh during 
the period of the Judges, it is scarcely necessary to remind any one, 
excepting, perhaps, that the camp was there on occasion of the Ben- 
jamite war (Jud. xxi. 12). It is interesting to note that Abijah the : 
prophet, who was in a sense the cause of Jeroboam’s revolt, came 
from Shiloh, and that Jeroboam “built”? Shechem as his capital. — 
The proximity of Shechem, thus raised to new importance, while the | 
old sanctuary of Shiloh was but a name of the past, naturally, in — 
course of time, led to the use of the name of Shechem as the desig- 
nation of the national camping-ground instead of Shiloh, which latter 
designation lingered only in a few instances.* To me, accordingly, 


the passage (Gen. xlix. 10) B99... 3H" gs seems to refer 


to the revolt against Judean supremacy successfully conducted by * 
Jeroboam. Jeroboam is, then, in thought the subject of 43°. With — 





1 It is worth while to call attention in this connection to the story of Avineieaae : 
and the existence near Shechem of “an oak” (Jud. ix. 6), such as that alluded 
to in Josh. xxiv. 25, 26, and also, in or by Shechem, of a sanctuary of an El (Jud. a 
ix. 46) or Baal (Jud. ix. 4) of the Covenant. The relation established betwee no ; 
Shiloh and Shechem may help to explain these references in the story of a 
elech. 
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v. 11 the reference to Judah is resumed, and the remaining two verses 
describe the luxuriance and abundance in which Judah and Jerusalem 
revelled. 


Ie row pve Fd oat 
: reas pd si} 
ys Oy nsw 


53.1 Zebulun — at the coast of the sea he dwelleth, 
And he is a coast for ships, 
And his side is toward Zidon. 


Here there is a play on the root-meaning of b=; (S351, inner- 
chamber), to dwell, The same play occurs in Gen. xxx. 20, and, in 
addition, a play on the similarity of sound between ss and "5}.- 
’ In the Blessing of Moses (Deut. xxxiii. 19, 20) there seems to be a 
play on the similarity of sound between bs; and FS}. Our verse 
gives Zebulun a seacoast (Jud. v. 17 uses the same words of Asher), 
contrary to Josh. xix. 10-16, and the reference to Zidon seems to 
show that it was on the Mediterranean. On the other hand, the 
Blessing of Moses (Deut. xxxiii. 18, 19), where Issachar and Zebulun 
are mentioned together as enjoying the treasures of the sea, as also 
the reference to the deportation by Tiglath-pileser in Isa. viii. 23 and 
2 Kings xv. 29, seems to show that Zebulun bordered on the sea of 
Galilee. It is noticeable that both here and in Deut. xxxiii. the order 
of Gen. xxx. has been reversed, and Zebulun placed. before Issachar. 


14 D4) en aswe 
SO M|WAT PS ps 
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14. Issachar —a bony ass, 
Crouching among the pens. 
15. For he saw , '°S4 that it was good, 


tribute, 
‘And the land, that it was pleasant ; 
And he bowed his shoulder to burdens, 
And becanie one paying tribute. 
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There is, as concerns the name, possibly a recognition of the same 
play on words as in Gen. xxx. 16-18, but this is very doubtful. The 
same reproach which in Jud. v. 16 is directed against Reuben is here 
directed against Issachar, and the same singular word, BSW, 
is used in both places. Inv. 15 there is the second sense, mapa 


“tribute,” as indicated. 


16. rSyque paw SASS | ay py 
7 ps9 Iw | at Sy wr pt 
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16. Dan judges his people like one of the tribes of Israel. 
17. Be Dan a serpent on the road, a viper on the path, 
Striking the horse’s heels, that his rider falleth backward. 


18. pnp nsw 
For thy salvation have I waited, Jehovah.) 


The play on the name is the same as in Gen. xxx. 6. So far as 
historical allusions are concerned, our verse seems to point to a period 
when Dan was quite insignificant in point of strength and numbers, 
and to a time when it lay on the road by which invasions threatened 
Israel. In other words, it points*to a time after the removal to Laish, 
and before the first Assyrian deportation, or even before the Syrian 
conquests of the time of Jehu. -Jud. v. 17, on the other hand, 
belongs to a period when Dan still dwelt on the Philistine seacoast. 
Deut. xxxiii. 22 agrees with our passage as to the dwelling-place of 
the tribe. It reads: “and of Dan he said: Dan is a lion’s whelp; 
he springeth from Bashan.” I have placed v. 18 in brackets because 
it does not seem to me to belong to the original poem, but to be 
rather a pious ejaculation or prayer added or inserted later. For a 
somewhat similar case, compare Isa. ii. 22. 


19. gas ja oP as 
$OI5y TW NIT 
19. Gad— a squad invadeth him, 
* And he cutteth their heel. 


The sound certainly dominates the sense in this verse, and I doubt 
whether we should look for any political or historical allusions, except- _ 
ing only a general reference to the Arab forays, to which the geo- 
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graphical position of the tribe peculiarly exposed it. The play on 
words in Gen. xxx. 11 is different, and not very intelligible. The 
blessing in Deut. xxxilil. 20, 21 is of an entirely different character. 
It is largely based, apparently, on the story of the conquest, or else, 
as Heilprin thinks, a reference to the conquest has been attached to 
the original blessing. In Jud. v.17 Gad is rebuked for taking no part 
in Barak’s uprising. 


* 


20. ‘yam> spAw WN 
sor ‘yD MP NIT 
20. Asher — fat his food, 


For he yieldeth royal dainties. 


The play upon the name in Gen. xxx. 13 thinks of 3WS as having 
_ the root-meaning “bless.” Both here and in Deut. xxxiii. 24 the 
same signification of the tribal name is in the mind of the writer, and 
is applied to the richness of the land and its products. We know 
almost nothing of the history of this tribe ; only we learn from Jud. 
i. 31, 32 that, so far from conquering the land where it dwelt, it simply 
went in and dwelt among the Canaanites ; and from Jud. v. 17 that 
it took no part in Barak’s uprising. 


ee snow mows Srp: 
PTW as 


In this verse there is no reference to the play on the name in Gen. 
xxx. 8. There is, moreover, no play here on the meaning of the 
"name, but merely a species of alliteration in the repetition as the 


prominent letter of the two following words of the final letter, by of 


sissy. Deut. xxxiii. 23 agrees With our verse only in representing 
Naphtali as highly blessed and prosperous, —a condition certainly 
not existing when the eighth chapter of Isaiah was written. .As to 
the translation of our passage, according to the Massoretic pointing 


it must mean ; — 
Naphtali— a hind let loose, 


That giveth goodly words. 


What the allusion is in this case is not clear. LXX. seem to have 


read S%$¢ for Tor, and “Pa$E for “PAX. Substituting this 


pointing, the verse would read : — 





1 T have assumed, with commentators in general, that the 1) prefixed by the 
Massofetes to this verse properly forms the close of the preceding verse. 
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Naphtali— a terebinth stretched out, 
That yieldeth boughs of beauty. 


This makes a reading more consistent with itself than that of the 
Massoretes. The thought of this verse might readily have been sug- 
gested by the position of Naphtali, which flourished by the Sea of 
Galilee, as a tree flourishes by the water. Dillmann suggests that the 
term “stretched out” is applied on account of the shape of Naph- 
tali’s territory ; but I doubt whether any but a modern scholar, with 
a map before him, could have reached such an idea. It seems to me 


that the word say py bs wy is chosen for its letter. 49, and because other- 
wise it will serve well enough to express fertility and a goodly growth. 


Ge mp mp 73 
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23. rtm ba Bet tb Ba 
topzm cSy3 maw” 
24. Inwp {Ns aw 
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25. TIN Pas ONE 
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26, Tax na33 

sy "sn Mans 3y "53 

poy mya misn 

Foy wNAD AN 

TAS M2 IPI 
It is customary to explain F)"§) in the first line as the feminine» 
participle of J, equivalent to |"), and meaning “ fruit-bear- 

ing,” 4.0.5 tree.” “The passage is then rendered : — 
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22. Fruitful (son of a tree) is Joseph 
Fruitful, by a fountain, 
Branches (daughters) run over the wall. 


In the play on the name Ephraim in Gen. xli. 52 it is connected 
with the root ""\3, “fruit”; but in the book of Hosea we meet 
with a double play on the name Ephraim, as connected with the 
root °™\§3, or with the root "3, “bull.” So in Hosea xiv. 2 we have, 
apparently, a double sense given for the word {}5™\, carrying out 
this double word-play. There is a similar double play on the name 
f° in the first three lines of our passage. In their second sense 
we may render those three lines as follows : — 


A bullock (son of a cow) is Joseph. 
A bullock by a fountain ; 
Daughters have marched in procession to a bull. 


In confirmation of this second rendering, we may cite Deut. xxxiii. 
17, where Ephraim is designated as Joseph’s first-born “ bull,” with 
_a play also on the word for first-born. 


12 T5971 Iw D3 
TIA ON IA 
Pad? Oey Oro 
PAN COS IT 
His first-born bullock, — glory is his, 
The horns of a mountain ox his horns; 


With them he thrusts peoples, 
The ends of the earth likewise. 


The part which the heifer or bullock plays, moreover, in Ephraim’s 
religious history is well known, and of itself inclines us to suspect, in 
the playing upon words and historical allusions in which this Blessing 
of Jacob abounds, some allusion to the similarity of 3) and H°3DN, 
and some reference to Ephraimite worship. The doubling of the 
phrase "5 {= seems to be an allusion to the dual form of B"35N. 


The word ¥*, in line 2, than which the LXX. evidently read some- 
thing else, may possibly be intended as a reference to that to which 
Amos and Hosea refer in pwns, where they apparently play on 
the words iis and jis: In line 3, "YN seems to be a feminine 


plural form, of the same formation as in Aramaic and Assyrian. The 
meaning of this word in the secondary translation is the regular 
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meaning, rather than that given in the primary translation. In the 


secondary translation, F\"\f) is treated as another form of JB, 
Tt 


“cow,” and “YY is read as ="it2), “ox.” The remainder of our 
passage is full of difficulties, but they do not appear to be caused by 
word-plays. 


23. But they dealt harshly, and contended with him, 
And persecuted him — the bowmen. 
24. But his bow abideth ever, 


And supple are the muscles of his hands, 
Through the help of Jacob’s strong-one 
Through the protection of Israel’s Rock (?) ; 
25. Through the God of thy father, that helpeth thee, 
And the Almighty, that blesseth. thee, 
With blessings of the heavens above, 
Blessings of the deep spread cut beneath, 
‘ Blessings of breasts and womb. 
26. Thy father’s blessings — 
Which prevail above the bounties of the eternal mountains, 
The pleasant things of the everlasting hills — 
Come on Joseph’s head, 
On the crown of the head of his brethren’s piince, 


The reference in verse 23f. seems to be both to the story of Joseph, 
as told in Genesis, and also to-the oppression of Ephraim under 
Solomon, which finally. led to Jeroboam’s revolt. The last verse 
claims the hegemony for Ephraim as over against Judah, agreeing 
therein with the story of Joseph. » The whole passage is conceived 
from the standpoint of Ephraim, and argues a north Israelite origin. 
Manasseh is not directly alluded to in the passage, appearing to be 
subordinated to Ephraim under the name Joseph. In verse 23, 3} 


of the Massoretes is a drag Acyduevov. Sam. and LXX. offer {73"")4, 


which seems to suit the metre better, and does not involve the inven- 


tion of a meaning. Line g does not seem to me possible in its pres- 


ent form. In order to leave no blank, I have translated what seems 


to me to be the general idea. Lines 12-19 find a valuable commen- 
tary in Deut. xxxiii. 13-16. In accordance with the external testi- 
mony of Deut. xxxili. 15, as also of the internal testimony of the 


parallelism I have substituted in line 16, S3\{"\"] for §™\5;9, and con- 
nected "JY with the preceding, instead of with the succeeding word. 
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27. ; Benjamin —a wolf that raveneth ; 
In the morning he eateth prey, 
And at evening divideth spoil. - 


If one might suppose the wolf to be the emblem of Benjamin, this 
passage would gain in force. The tribal characteristics here referred 
to are well exemplified in Jud. xix.—xxi., as also in the history of Saul. 
There is no allusion in this passage to the play on the name Benjamin - 
in Gen. xxxv.18. The tone of the passage is hostile; it is an un- 
_ friendly characterization of the history and attributes of the border 
tribe. In this it stands in marked contrast with Deut. xxxiii. 12, 
_ which is written from the standpoint of Jerusalem and the Temple. 

. At the time of the latter, Benjamin has evidently become a mere 
adjunct of the stronger Judah, whose only distinction is that Jerusa- 
lem and the Temple are within his geographical limits. 

_Aconsideration of the historical and political allusions in the Bless- 

ing of Jacob seems to show that it is the composition of a poet of 
the northern kingdom at some time, probably, between the reigns 
of Jeroboam and Ahab. The Blessing of Moses belongs to a later 
period, when amicable relations existed between the two kingdoms, 
and is the work of a poet of the prophetic school in Judah, who 
believed in national union, and unity of worship at the Jerusalem 
temple. The. standpoint of the author in time and opinion may be 
described as approximately that of the prophet Amos. It is not 
. meant to assert, however, that these are necessarily the dates of com- 
position of the various individual “ blessings.” The Blessing of Jacob 
especially is far from homogeneous in style or treatment. A com- 
parison of the various “ blessings” in Gen. xlix. and Deut. xxxiii. with 
corresponding passages in Jud. v. and Gen. xxx. seems to show that 
these tribal characterizations or “ blessings’’ were of ancient origin. 
What was done by the authors of Gen. xlix. and Deut. xxxiii. was to 
work up such more ancient separate couplets into one complete 
poem, modifying and amplifying the same by those historical and 
political allusions which their time and standpoint suggested. 

But, if the Blessing of Jacob be such as is here supposed, the 
question arises, how and when did it attain its present position in the 
sacred books of the Jews? Imbedded in the books of. Kings is a 
long section, drawn from at least two literary works, which might be 
designated respectively as Tales of the Prophet Elijah, and Miracles 
of the Prophet Elisha. This section differs strikingly from the sur- 
rounding material, and was evidently drawn not from archives, but 
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from collections of popular tales. Moreover, those collections of 
tales were evidently compositions or compilations of poets or narra- 
tors of the northern kingdom. ‘The book of Judges again is a prose 
epic, consisting of a number of stories of the heroes of various tribes. 
It will be noticed, however, that no heroes of the tribe of Judah are 
included among those whose exploits -are told in the body of this 
book. “On the other hand, the editor of the book as we have it, 
manifestly did belong to the tribe, or at least the kingdom of Judah. 
So also the books of Amos and Hosea are concerned with, and belong 
to, the northern kingdom, although Amos himself was a native of 
Judah. But both of these books, as we have them, were edited in 
Judah. In the case of Amos, this is proved by vi. 2, a prose insertion 
in a lyrical passage, containing historical allusions which fix its date at ~ 
about 711 B.c. In the case of Hosea, a Judzan editing is shown by 
the method of insertion of the references to Judah and Jerusalem. 
For example: in v. 13, although the name of Judah is introduced, 
yet the context concerns only Ephraim or Israel. This is one of 
many instances which go to show that the references to Judah are 
not of the essence of the book, but belong rather to the editing. 
It has seemed to me not improbable that the book was edited by 
Hosea himself for Hezekiah’s library. Solomon’s Song is another 
example of the literary compositions of the northern kingdom. A 
considerable portion of the. most interesting, and, from a literary 
point of view, most artistic of the patriarchal stories have a similar 
origin. Some of these stories, moreover, contain historical and polit- 
ical allusions kindred to those contained in the Blessing of Jacob. 
Indeed, for the preservation of ancient legends and folklore, we seem 
to be especially indebted to the poets and narrators of the northern 
kingdom. ; : 

Without entering into a discussion of the books of Samuel or of 
the Psalms, several of which latter, and notably those two to the tune — 
of The Lilies (xlv., Ixxx.), seem to me to belong to the northern 
kingdom, I think it evident that in the first half of the eighth century 
B.c. the northern kingdom rather than the southern was the seat of 
literary, intellectual, and prophetical activity. The intellectual life 
which had begun in the days of David and Solomon perished with 
the great rebellion, to be revived later in the northern kingdom, where 
the conditions of national life were more favorable to such a revival 
than at Jerusalem. The fall of Samaria acted upon Judah as the 
capture of Constantinople acted upon Italy. Israelites sought refuge 
in Judah, bringing with them literary treasures and intellectual activity. 
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The result was a renaissance, and the age of sa Si cpm became the 
golden age of Hebrew literature. 

In Prov. xxv. 1 we are told that “the men of Hezekiah translated,” 
or transcribed, or wrote down “ proverbs of Solomon.” Here is an 
effort to collect and preserve the literary treasures of the past. The 
account’ of the step-clock in 2 Kings xx. 11 serves to show that Assyr- 
jan culture and civilization had already begun to make themselves felt 
in Judah. The account of Ahaz’ altat in 2 Kings xvi. 10 points in the 


_ same direction. It is not unnatural to suppose that the writing down 





of Solomon’s proverbs was for the purposes of a library in Jerusalem 
such as the Assyrian kings had long since begun to collect at Nineveh. 
I have already pointed out that the book of Amos was edited some- 
where about 711 B.c., apparently for this library. The first twelve 
chapters of Isaiah form a collection by themselves, quite separate 
from the rest of the book. Whereas chapters xiii—xxxix. are a con- 
glomerate, thrown together without order or arrangement, chapters 
i—xii. form an orderly and complete compilation, comprising some 
six or seven independent sections or chapters, and yet, over against 
the following chapters, constituting both in arrangement and contents 
one book. Now these chapters contain only prophecies concern- 
ing Judah and Jerusalem, all of which were delivered, according to 
Cheyne, not later than about 711 B.c. That is to say, this book (Isa. 
i.—xii.) was edited about the same time as Amos. I suppose Hosea 
and Micah also to have been edited about this time and for the same 
purpose, namely, for Hezekiah’s library. It was the formation of 
this library at just this time, and the desire, as shown in Prov. xxv. 1, 
to collect and preserve all the literary remains of the past, which 
led to the collection and preservation of so much of the literature of 
the northern kingdom but lately brought into Judah by the Israelite 
émigrés. No tales of the valor of heroes of Judah, no Judean folk- 
lore antedating the time of David, has been handed down to us; this 
literature belonged to the northern kingdom. Literary and antiqua- 
rian zeal led to the collection and reception of these northern tales 
and poems into Hezekiah’s library in spite of their occasional un- 
friendly allusions to Judah, and once received into that library, their 
use in historical works, owing to the awakened zeal for a knowledge 
of the past, was assured. So with the transference of intellectual 
activity from Samaria a new era begins in Judah, and soon the charm- 
ing tales and poems of the north, preserved in the library of Heze- 
kiah, begin to be woven into the more solid and ambitious works of 
the historians and lawyers of Jerusalem. 
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This literary awakening could not fail to act on the priests. They ‘ 
were the custodians of those ancient religious and legal traditions — 
which, coming down from the age of Moses, had grown with, and 
been modified by, changing times and conditions. While some p: 
of the “law” -were written, presumably the larger part of it 
handed down mainly by word of mouth. Moreover, that vie 


different subjects. Some of these—such as a tariff of offeri 
tables of civil and criminal law, like those contained in the 
the Covenant — may have been published, or set up at the Te 
gates where they could be read by the worshippers. The 
’ part of the “law,” however, seems to have beén the exclusive, 
esoteric, possession of the priesthood of the Jerusalem temple. 
literary activity of the renaissance made itself felt within the ci 
the priests, leading them to begin to commit to writing their ur 
law as well as ancient traditions, customs, and ceremonies. 
commenced the work which has given us the middle books 
Pentateuch, as well as much of Genesis and Joshua, __ 

But besides the merely literary activity of the period, a 
prophetical or religio-ethical movement also made itself felt. 
tering about the Jerusalem temple, demanding unity of wor: 
Kings xviii. 3, 4) as one of the necessary conditions of the p 
the religion of Jehovah, and as a component part, of the | 
revelation, this movement endeavored to impart to the pe 
large the semi-esoteric “law” of the priesthood. The result 
attempt to instruct the people in the law of Moses, especially) 
ethical side, —as it affected their life, not as it affected the de 
priestly ritual,—to apply it to their actual needs and conditions, 
force it on their conscience and belief by exhortation, ne by 
story of its original promulgation, was the book of Deute 
which, as it seems to me, was a product of the age of Hezekiah. 

Such are the chief speculations suggested to my mind by th 
study and analysis of the Blessing of Jacob. 
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On Zech. Vi. 1-7. 


BY PROF. E. C. BISSELL, D.D. 


HIS passage presents a difficulty regarded by most, perhaps, 
as insuperable. It has existed and been acknowledged as a 
difficulty, if not from time immemorial, at least during most of the 


_ time memorial. The old versions appear to have struggled unsuc- 





cessfully with it,— the Peshito, by the use of the scalpel, even con- 

fessing itself worsted. Modern commentators and critics have not 

hesitated to grapple with the problem, but in no case with results that 
conimand a wide acceptance. The recent excellent revision of our 

English version Still leaves the unintelligible parts of the text, as 

doubtless the revisers themselves would be quite ready to confess, 

____ nearly as unintelligible as ever. 

The difficulty begins to be foreshadowed in vs. 3, where two epithets 
are applied to the horses attached to the fourth chariot. They are 
designated not only by their color (§°}") like the others, but 

\ they are said to be strong (B"XPSN). The full force of it is felt in 
vss. 5-7, where the angel, in explaining the meaning of the vision, has 
nothing whatever to say of the first of the chariots to which the red 
horses are attached; while he seems sharply to distinguish between 
the B45 and B'S attached to the fourth chariot, though 
just before treating them as identical. He is supposed here to assign 
to them different chariots, and wholly different fields of operation. A 
more palpable exegetical puzzle than this in appearance it would be 
difficult to find in the Old Testament. 

It would be interesting, and not unprofitable, to examine in detail — 
the more important attempts at harmonizing the several statements 
with one another. It is unnecessary, however, as the theory I now 
propose is wholly independent, and modestly suggested from an 
entirely different point of view. I find, in short, the key to the 
problem in Zech. vi. 1-7, in Zech. i. 8. In the latter passage, like- 
wise, four kinds of horses appear in a vision of this prophet. .On the 
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first, the red, rides one who is described as the leader of the rest, 
He speaks of the other three as executing commissions in which he " 
does not personally participate. Such commissions are similar to 
those given to the chariots in our passage. The horsemen are“to 
walk to and fro through the earth.” They afterwards return and 

report to him. Ss 

This, accordingly, we take to be the relation of the first cha 
mentioned in Zech. vi. to the other three 3 itis theirleader. It se 
them forth, and receives their report on their return (vs. 8). 
prophet would not deem it needful to make this explanation a secon 
time, the norm once being given in a similar previous vision. | d 
might have expected that the form in which the vision in| CI 
appears would readily suggest its explanation with that of Zech. 
fore us. Hence, there is nothing remarkable that in the statement ¢ 
what the chariots do, in vss. 6, 7, nothing is said of the one havin 
the red horses. 

All the remaining confusion, moreover, disappears by simply 
vs. 6 with ${835 instead of farts ; that is, removing soph px 
words further on. It would then read, with the beginning obs Se 
follows: ‘“ Zhe chariot wherein are the black horses goeth 
towards the north country ; and the white went after them ; anc 
grisled went forth toward the south country; even the acne vel _ 
forth. And they [that is, all three of the chariots. Note the f 


ending =S55=5 55] sought to go that they might walk ea 
fro through the earth.” The rendering of vaw as epexegetical | 


the strong,” is too common in such a connection to need jus' 
tion (1 Sam. xxviii. 3; Ps. Ixviii. 10), and vss. 6 and 3 are thus 
monized. The epithet “strong” may have been given to the k 
of the fourth chariot because they go forth alone into the south ¢ ai 
try, while two chariots are required for the north. 

That this, now, is the true explanation of the relation of the 
chariots to one another is strongly supported by vs. 8, where, as 
Zech. i. 10, the leader, as representative of Jehovah, addresses the 
prophet: “Then cried he upon me and spoke unto me, say ing 
‘Behold they that go toward the north country have quieted m 
spirit (allayed my anger) in the north country.’” If the first chari¢ 
is not regarded as the divinely appointed leader of the rest, and i 
occupant as speaking in these words, we are unable to accou 
the singular abruptness with which this verse begins, “Then cri 
upon me,” etc. 


ete y 
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The Divine Names in the Book of Job. 


BY PROF. H. M. HARMAN, D.D., LL.D. 


Ir is worthy of note that the name Jehovah is used (occurring 
thirteen times) in the prologue (chapters i., ii.), and also in chap- 
ters xxxvili.—xlii., wherever the remarks of the author of the book 
occur. dn this last section, the name Jehovah is found swelve times ; 


___ but nowhere do the speakers, in their discussions, ever use this sacred 





name by which God revealed himself to Moses. 

In the last part of the book, where God expostulates voitt Job and 
refers him to the wonders of the Creation, the Deity is called £7, 
£iloah, Elohim, and Shadday. In the first part of the book God 
speaks of himself as Z/ohim in his remarks to Satan. This is also 
the term which Satan uses. Job uses the name Z/ohim once, and 
Elihu and Eliphaz do the same. 

The divine names which Job and his friends use besides these few 
instances of Lvohim, are £7, which occurs fifty-four times; Z/oah, 
forty-one times; Shadday, thirty-one times. The divines names 
seem to be varied to give a pleasing variety to the diction, and are 
expressed differently in parallel sentences. 

We never find in the book of Job the names £7 Shadday com- 
bined, as in several places in the first part of the Pentateuch. It | 
would have been incongruous for the author of the book to have rep- 
resented the patriarch and his friends living outside of the pale of 
Israel, as using the name Jehovah, by which the Deity was known to 
Israel only. For a reason somewhat similar, the author of the book 
does not allow Satan to use the name Jehovah, for Satan has no part 
in Israel. 


Memoranda. 
BY PROF. ISAAC H. HALL, PH.D. 


t. 


Wirx reference to my note in the last Journa/, p. 1o1 ff., on 
“ Variations in the Same Edition of Certain Greek New Testaments,” 
the following may be of interest. Prof. Ed. Reuss, of Strassburg, 
writes me that he has carefully collated his copy of the Gr.-Lat. N.T. 
of R. Stephen, 1551, with the matter of my note, and finds the fol- 
lowing result : — 
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Page 103. Folios wrongly numbered. 

Vol. I., foll. 70-448, all, as stated, wrongly numbered except 405, 
which is right. 

Fol. 115 also right. 

Vol. II., foll: 36, 38, 82, all wrongly numbered, as stated; but fol. 
40 has neither 4o nor 42, but 38. 

Page 104. Errata in headings, etc. All as given in my note; bug 

Fol. 301, verso, has “ Cap. V”’ instead of “ Cap. VI.” 

Fol. 320, verso, is right. , . 

Fol, 410, verso, verse 26, is right (not misnumbered). 

Page 105. Errata in text; all, without exception, as in my note. 
Page 106, the same. Page 107, Rev. iii. 20, no erratum. 


Tt; 


Respecting the change which sometimes occurs in old Syriac MS. 
of dolath to rish, or the reverse, besides certain changes actually — 


made in the common Peshito MSS. and printed editions, noted by — 
me in an article in the Proceedings of the American Oriental Society — 
some years ago, a number of others occur in the Curetonian Frag- — 
ments of the Gospels, in the genealogy in Matthew, and elsewhere. 
Also, in the genealogy in Luke, in the Beirfit MS., a few more occur. 
The point appears to be omitted with the do/azh in the chief MS. of 
the Jerusalem Syriac Dictionary, but to be present with the 77sh ; Bie 
not with the latter in the St. Petersburg MSS. 

A remark, which it is scarcely worth while to publish as a note, was” 
made about the persistent praise commonly given to the Syriac Lae 
N.T. of Leusden and Schaaf, in the face of the facts, and notwith-— 
standing the truth is stated in many good places, including the fourth — 


volume of Tregelles’ Hornes’ Jztroduction. ‘The fact is, that Leus- — 
den, more familiar with Hebrew and the Talmudical dialects, insisted — 


on pointing the Syriac texts after the analogy of those languages or 


dialects rather than the Syriac, and thus made its texts as poor as — 
any, at least two-thirds of the way through the Gospels. Then he — 4 
died, and Schaaf had the rest of the text pointed and vocalized ina — 
better manner. The edition is of value chiefly for its convenient Latin 
translation, its variant readings (which, however, have not always a 
MS. basis), and, above all, for the fact that its text has been taken as _ 
the standard Peshito text for the recording of variants by Tischen- 2 
dorf and Tregelles. (But the Syriac citations of these two editors 
need overhauling generally, for they are full of mistakes.) Apart from , . i 
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the text, translation, and notes, the Lexicon concordantialé of Schaaf 
is of the greatest value still; but the z«¢ by no means compares for, 
excellence with that of several other editions. 


III. 


The Peshito Syriac in Ruth ii. 8, 9, reads: “ My daughter, has it 
not been heard by thee in the proverb, ‘ Do not glean in a field that 
is not thine own’? Therefore remain, and abide here with my 
inaidens, and be looking after them and be going after them.” 

Whether this indicates an emendation of the Hebrew text or not, I 
would not venture to say; but it certainly throws light on it. It is 
the polite Oriental way of saying, “ My field is thy field,” only in a 
more refined phrase than the one now current. In the Syriac the 
“saying”? or “proverb” is introduced by a do/a¢h prefix, to mark a 
quotation. ; 

The Septuagint likewise hints, though obscurely, at some such 
thing. “Hast thou not heard, daughter? Go not in a field to glean’ 
for another. Therefore (xai—also) do thou go not hence; here 
cleave to (xoAAYOnTe pera — be joined fast with) my maidens.” 

It is evident that these old interpreters understood that a proverb 
was quoted by Boaz; and when we once get the idea, it is plain 
enough in the Hebrew text as it stands; giving only to 9} the 
meaning of another's, or a stranger's, or strange (as the word is trans- 
lated frequently) ; that is, one strange to you, or not owned by you; 
and not, one not owned by me, Boaz. ‘The omission of the word for 
“proverb” in the Hebrew is natural enough. 


IV. 


Dr. E. Nestle, of Ulm, in a short communication to a German 
periodical, entitled Salomo’s Alter bei seiner Thronbesteigung, remarks 
upon certain authorities for the tradition that Solomon was _ thirty 
years old at the time he ascended the throne, as the Apostolical Con- 
stitutions and Josephus; also that mentioned in an article in Zhe 
Hebrew Student, by Dr. B. Felsenthal, viz., Seder Olam, r.c. 724. 
_ But these two lines of tradition are apparently independent, and Dr. 
Nestle has found the origin (apparently) of the former in the Sep- 
tuagint in the various reading Bac. y. ii. 12 (1 Kings ii. 12), kat 
Loropiv exiOiocev ext rod Opdvov Aaitd rod warpds abrod érdy dédexa 
Kat HrowpacOn 4 Bacrcia airod ofddpa. With this variant I was long 
familiar, and had connected it years ago with the two sources first 
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mentioned ; but Dr. Nestle adds to the Cod. Alexandrinus, as author- 
ity for the reading, about twenty other MSS. along with the : 
Armenian, and Georgian versions. 

Dr. Nestle also writes me that in the famous edi/o Sixtina of tl 
Septuagint of 1586-87, the Greek title reads HILAAAIA AIAOHE 
that is, with two II’s for the I, an inverted A for the A, and an 0: 
the ®; using Roman type, since it “seemed too much” to cut G 
type. The same is true for the rest of the title. No biograp 
seems to have noted these facts. : 





"Edy pa, Gal. ii. 16. 
BY PROF. D. R. GOODWIN, D.D., LL.D. ad 


In rendering these particles the English revisers have subs‘ 
“save” for the “but” of the authorized version, and have 


hered by a two-thirds ae against the protest of their 
coadjutors. 

It is here proposed to examine the propriety of this ching * 

Both é&y wo and «i wy primarily mean 7 noZ, unless, except (mi 
but sometimes, when subjoined to a main proposition which has | 
modified by an adjunct, they indicate an exception, not to the 
proposition, but to the proposition considered aside from its ad 
thus: “ No lepers in Israel were cleansed «i pj Naaman the 
where we cannot reasonably mean, “No lepers in Israel were cleans 
save (or except) Naaman the Syrian” ; but the sense must be, “ Ni 
lepers in Israel were cleansed,—no lepers were cleansed 
Naaman the Syrian”; or, briefly, in English, “ No lepers in 
were cleansed but Naaman the Syrian.” So that, unless before 
particles the main proposition is supposed to be repeated zezthout th 
adjunct, the statement (with save or except) becomes illogical, an¢ ind 
often amounts to an absuanetity: With «i py, it is true, these caste 
more frequent than with édy uy, but with the latter they are not v 
ing. In most of these cases it is to be observed the English p 
“but” gives the exact sense of the original, without requiri: 
ellipsis to be supplied ; and then to use save or except instead o 
cannot fail to suggest to any English reader of a logical turn’ of mi 
a painful contradiction. The English “but,” it is true, is 1 t 
adversative ; but it is remarkable that, by its etymology, it is prop si 
exceptive (eaten, be out, let be out, or except) ; and, inde 2d . 
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exceptive is, in itself, only ove form of the adversative. By the inter- 
change of the affirmative and negative after du/, it passes from the 
exceptive to the general adversative sense, and leaves the meaning 
of the statement substantially as it was before ; as, ‘‘ Whence all but 
him had fled” (where good English requires “all but he’’), — the 
germ being “ All, or all others, had fled, but he had no¢ fled” ; or as, 
“The branch cannot bear fruit of itself, but if it abide in the vine, it 
can bear fruit”; or, again, “ No lepers in Israel were cleansed, but 
Naaman the Syrian was cleansed.” However, be all this as it may, 
there is no doubt that in many cases “but” is the best and simplest 
translation of the Greek particles «i yj and éiw py, and as such it has 
been adopted by the revisers in almost numberless instances. Ei py, 
for example, they translate by du¢ in Matt. v. 13; xii. 4, 24, 393 xiv. 
17; xv. 24; xvi.4; Markii. 7; Luke xi. 29; Johniii. 13; x. 10; 
xiv. 6; xvii. 12 (cf. Gal. i. 19) ; Rom. xi. 15 ; xiii. 1; 1 Cor. viii. 4; 
X. 13; xil.3; 2 Cor. ii.2; Eph. iv.9; Heb. iii. 18; 1 Johnii. 22; 
v. 5; Rev. xix. 12, etc. They substitute save for du¢ in Mark ii. 26 
(but cf. Matt. xii. 4) ; ix. 29; x. 18 (but cf. Mark ii. 7 and 1 Cor. 
viii. 4) ; Acts xi. 19 ; Rom. xiii. 8; 1 Cor.i.14; ii. 11; Rev. xiv. 3; 
and except for duf at Rom. vii. 7.. In all these cases, so far as the 
sense is concerned, “ but,” “save,” or “except” could have been 
used indifferently ; and the changes abound with specimens of gross 
- inconsistencies. At 1 Cor. vii. 17 and Gal. i. 7, they have given ondy 
for du/,— well enough, but quite unnecessary. At Luke iv. 26, 27, 
they have put dut only for save. This is right ; though right in their 
own teeth, and though their “only” is unnecessary there, as well as 
at Rev. ix. 4 and xxi. 27, there being no povos in their text. The 
povos is connected with «i yu, for “ but only,” in Matt. xii. 4; xxi. 14; 
xxiv. 36; Mark xi. 13 ; xiii. 32; Lukev. 21; vi.4; Eph.iv. 15; and 
Acts xi. 19. Ought these cases to have been confounded with the 
others, and that by interpreters who are so exceeding punctilious 
about correspondences and divergences of text, even in the minutest 
particles? How inconsistent the revisers have been with themselves 
in making these endless changes in the rendering of ¢? yz) will be per- 
ceived in connection with the comparisons of texts above referred to. 
For example, compare Mark x. 18 with ii. 7, where the very same 
words <i pi) <is, 6 @eds, in precisely the same construction, are ren- 
dered, in the one case, “ but one, even God,” and in the other, “ save 
one, even God”; while the authorized version reads é4u¢ in both 
cases, —‘“‘ but God only,” and “ but one, “raz zs, God.” And while, 
as we have seen, they have rendered <i uw} by du¢ in multitudes of 
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instances, and have rightly substituted du¢ only for save and saving, 
at Luke iv. 26, 27, thus fully admitting that those particles may prop- 
erly be rendered by dw¢, what reason can be given for the perversity 
of having actually substituted save ¢hat for but in Rom xiv. 14, when 
the nature of the construction is perfectly parallel to that in St. Luke ~ 
as well as to that with édy xj in the passages before us in Galatians? — 
They make the Apostle say: ‘“ Nothing is unclean of itself, save that a 
to him that esteemeth anything to be unclean to him it is unclean” a 
(of itself?). If the “save that” is used in the English, the ellipsis — 
must be supplied, thus: “Nothing is unclean of itself; nothing is — 
unclean, save that,” etc. Meantime, in English, the partite but gives 
the exact sense without further ado, just as it did in St. Luke. — 

It has been plausibly alleged that, in some cases, ei pj, like the — 
English du#, passes into the simply adversative sense, as at Gal. i. 19, _ 
where it is commonly admitted not to. be implied that jan 
-have been one of the Apostles, the sense being: “ Other of the 
Apostles saw I none, but I ad see James the Lord’s brother.” Stil, “ 
even here, the form of the thought may be exceptive, recurring to 
the general idea which was prevailing in the Apostle’s mind ; thus, f 
“Other .of the Apostles —those who might be supposed to have 
influenced my teaching — saw I none; nor indeed of other persons — 
who might be supposed thus to have influenced me, did I see maf 
save James the Lord’s brother.” sy | 

So much for the analogous case of «i pj. Edy } may be more 
strictly exceptive, and may less frequently have the phase of mean- — 
ing so often: presented by «iy. But that it sometimes presents the — 
same, and is properly to be rendered by dzz, cannot be doubted. - 
The ‘revisers themselves have fully recognized the fact, and have s 
rendered it ; ¢,g., in Mark x. 30 (“but he shall receive,” etc.), = 
in John vy. 19, of which further on. At Matt. xxvi. 42: “ Except 
drink it,” the excepf is retained. As, in this case, dw¢ could not be — 
used in English without a reconstruction, we are forced back span 
the implied construction, of the Greek. We might indeed say: “If 
this cup may not pass from me, but I must drink it.” And ‘hi ea 
not be far from a strict translation, for our Lord did not mean to s 
“If this cup may not pass from me, except only in the case that 
drink it, and then it will pass.” He meant, rather: “If it be neces- 
sary that this cup should not pass from me, but that I should dr 
it” (if there be no other alternative). In John xv. 4 we have another — 
instance in which we cannot, without reconstructing, use our du¢ 
éav po, the English being as impotent as the Greek: “The bra 
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cannot bear fruit of itself except it abide in the vine.” This does not 
mean that the only case in which the branch can bear fruit of itself is 
when it abides in the vine. It means, rather: “The branch cannot 


_ bear fruit of itself [this is absolute, and without exception]; the 


branch cannot bear fruit (at all) except it abide in the vine” ; or, 


‘simply, “The branch cannot bear fruit of itself, but only if it abide 


in the vine” (can it bear fruit). 

Meantime, by their translation of John v. 19, “The Son can do 
nothing of himself, but what he.seeth the Father doing,” the reVisers 
have admitted once for all that there is nothing to hinder éav py from 
being translated by du¢. Let it be remembered, therefore, that it is 
not modern Greek scholarship that is to settle the question whether 
it should be rendered du? or save or except; but that question is to 
be determined by the logic of the case and the exigences of English 
usage. But the passage in John is perfectly parallel to that here in 
Galatians, as regards the construction of éav px. “The Son can do 
nothing of himself [this is absolute], nor can he do anything save 


‘what he seeth the Father doing,” or, briefly, in simple English, “The 


Son can do nothing of himself, but what he seeth the Father doing,” 
—.“that the Son doeth likewise.” If we put save for du¢, we must 
either supply the ellipsis or we come to the absurd statement: ‘The 
Son can do nothing of himself save what he seeth the Father doing,” 
—“that the Son doeth of himself,” for the second clause is then 
made an exception out of the first proposition as it stands. This is 
the same sort of absurdity as actually follows from the revised transla- 
tion here in Galatians. We submit, that the meaning of the Apostle is 
simply this (as in the A.V.) : “A man is not justified by (the) works- 
of (the) law, but throygh the faith of Jesus Christ,” implying, as the 
Apostle proceeds to say, “And by that he is justified, and not by 
(the) works of (the) law; for by (the) works of (the) law shall no 
flesh be justified.” Here, again, if we put save for du¢, we must insert 
the ellipsis in English, and read thus: “ A man is not justified by the 
works of the law; nor is he justified at all, save through the faith of 
Jesus Christ.” In both these cases (John v. 19 and Gal. ii. 16) the 
Vulgate has mis? for éiy py. But in both cases, Wicliffe, Tyndal, 
Cranmer, the Geneva, and even the Rhemish Version read “ but” 
(with our A.V.) ; and the last cannot be supposed to have been 
warped by any predilection for the doctrine of justification by faith 
only. What led the revisers to their peculiar rendering, it is impossi- 
ble to guess; but they would actually make the Apostle say: “A man 
is not justified by the works of the law, save through faith in Jesus 
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Christ, —and then he 7s justified by the works of the law, —/for by 
the works of the law shall no flesh be justified”! For surely it can- 
not be denied, that the parenthetic inference above inserted logically 
follows in all such cases. For example, the Constitution of the 





) \ 1 
United States provides that ‘The privilege of the writ of habeas cor- \. 
pus shall not be suspended unless (save) when, in cases of rebellion” 
or invasion, the public safety may require it.” This certainly implies 5 % 


that in such cases it may be suspended ; otherwise, its suspension is 
utterly forbidden. : 

It may possibly occur to some one that something special, bearing 
upon the question in hand, may grow out of the contrast of the two 
prepositions éx and 6:4, used respectively with épywv and zicrews, so 
that the meaning may be that “a man is not justified from, or out of, 
or on the ground of works of law, except through the medium of 
faith.” If this were so, it would have its special application to those a | 
who have the law ; as the Jews certainly have, whatever may be the case 
with others ; anal then the meaning would be, that those without law 
—if there be any such — may be justified from, or out of, or on the 
ground of faith, é« riorews ; but those who have the law are justified — 
from, or out of, or on the ground of works, é« épywv, but that only — 
through the medium of faith, 5:4 rforews.. To all this the answer is, a ; 
that the Apostle gives just the reverse rule és discrimination at Rom. — 
iii. 30, declaring that God shall justify the circumcision é« riorews, 

‘and the uncircumcision 8:4 rforews. As to the English prepositions — 

in connection with justification, if they were confined to strict pro- 
priety of usage, we should say “justified dy God or dy his grace” a 
is God that justifies) ; “justified [not] from, out of, or on the grouné 
of, works” ; “justified through or by the instrumentality of faith ™ 5:2 , 
“justified zz Christ, or for the merits of Christ, 7 his name, or for — 
his name’s sake.” In Greek, é« is sometimes‘connected with faith, 
but dia is never connected with works ; nor are either faith or works 
ever connected with justifying as the nominative agent or as the 3 

causal dative or as a seers with az. ; 

The truth is, if éav pj may ever be rendered by du¢ instead of save, 
then, of all cases actual or imaginable, this in Galatians is the very 
case when it should, by all means, be so rendered. The logical se: 
of the passage itself, the argument of the immediate context, th 
strain of the entire epistle, the whole tone and character of St. Paul’s — 
teaching elsewhere, combine to require it. In view of the whole his 
tory of English translations and of the revisers’ own precedents, th 
rendering here may certainly be called s¢range. If they were led t 
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it by a desire to reconeile the doctrine of St.-Paul with that of St. 
James, we have only to say that, in the first place, this was none of 
their business as translators ; and, in the second place, while we are 
perfectly clear that there is no serious difficulty in adjusting, by other 
and legitimate methods, the apparent differences of the two Apostles, 
yet, if this cannot be done without doing violence to the text and 
perverting the language of one or the other Apostle, then, in God’s 
name,—as Bishop Butler says in a similar emergency, —let it be 
- left undone. 

In fine, there can be no doubt that further consideration will satisfy 
all parties that the American revisers are right in proposing to substi- 
tute du¢ for save in the revised text, and to omit the “margin” ; or, 

- rather, we shall simply return to the authorized version of the whole 
passage ; for, as to “the faith of Jesus Christ,” it is as intelligible as 
“faith in Jesus Christ,” and probably was never misunderstood. 
Moreover, it is a more literal rendering than the other, and it is sup- 
ported by the authority of the revisers themselves, who, at Rev. xiv. 

12, have rendered riv ziorw “Inood “the faith of Jesus.” 





Tpomns arockiacpa. Jas. i. 17. 
BY PROF. D. R. GOODWIN, D.D., LL.D. 


THE common, or, perhaps we should say, the vulgar, English reader 
is apt to understand “ shadow” here as the extreme antithesis to sub- 
stance or reality, as the least possible modicum, the infinitesimal 
particle ; but there is no evidence that drocxiacpa was ever used 
either by the learned or by the vulgar in any such sense. That sense 
should, therefore, be entirely set aside. 

Some have presumed the author of the epistle to be using a strictly 
astronomical figure, as if he had said: ‘“ With whom is no parallax, 
neither tropical shade.” But we cannot suppose St. James to have 
employed these words in the sensé of the modern technical astron- 
omy. Besides, the word rapdd\afis, and not the Apostle’s wapaA\ayy, 
belongs to that technical usage. Still, it must be admitted that the 
ancients had no little practical astronomical knowledge, — more per- 
haps of this than of almost any other of what we call the physical 
‘sciences. As early as Homer’s time, rpovaé was used to indicate the 
solstitial points, and the times of the solstices and equinoxes were 
carefully observed and recorded on pillars or parapegmata, and 

were sometimes announced from sacred caves with religious and 
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oracular solemnity. Something of this kind seems to be alluded to 
in the fifteenth book of the Odyssey (403), 63. rpowal néAtowo. It 
seems also that rapadAayy was familiarly used for this changing of the 


sun’s position in his (apparent) diurnal as well as annual revolution. - 


It is not unlikely, therefore, that the writer of the, epistle makes a 
general allusion to the apparent (which he supposes to be real) 
changes of the sun as to position and illumination. 

Or, again, we may suppose the allusion to be more directly to the 
phenomena of a sundial, and to the shadow cast by the gnomon, 
which changes its direction and extent as the sun changes his place 
in the heavens. This supposition does not differ substantially from 
the former, but simply suggests a particular instance or contrivance 
to illustrate the general fact. 

What, then, is the precise interpretation of tporjs drocKiacpa? 
What is the relation between the two terms expressed by the genitive ? 
It can scarcely be anything else but that of the genitive of character- 
istic, —a shadow characterized by turning. It is remarkable that this 
use appears often in this epistle, and especially in this immediate 
context. It is in fact a striking characteristic of the writer’s style. 


Thus we have, at verse 25, “a forgetful hearer,” or “a hearer that: 


forgetteth,” dxpvarijs émAnopovps; and at ‘ii. 4, “judges of evil 


- 


thoughts,” z.e., “judges that think evil,” or “judges with evil thoughts,” 


pital Siadoywspav zovnpdv. And perhaps we might add “word of 


truth” (i. 18), z.e., “word that is true”; “ face of his birth” (i. 23), 
7.¢., “the face that was born with him,” “his natural face”; “ the 
law of liberty” (i. 25), z.e., “the law that is or that maketh free.” 
So, then, tporjs drocxiacux will mean simply “a shadow that turns, 
or that turns about,” implying, —if the intervening body, which like 
the gnomon casts the shadow, is fixed, as the ancients supposed it to 


be,—that the luminary, the sawn, is changing his relative position. | 


This seems to be the plain meaning of the phrase, confirmed by the 
nature of the case and the whole style of the author, and especially 
in the immediate context. 

What shall we say, then, to the wonderful invention of the learned 


revisers who translate the phrase, ‘“ Shadow that is cast by turning”? 


Who ever knew or heard of a shadow being cast by turning? A 
shadow is commonly cast by some opaque body interposed between 
the luminary and the surface that receives the shadow. The direction 
of the shadow may be changed by turning; but it must be a strange 
—or what the Germans would call ein wunderliches —shadow, or 


shadow of a shadow, that is actually cas¢ dy turning. Ought such an 


absurdity to be foisted upon the brother of our Lord? 
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@cov vlos, 
Matt. xxvil. 54, and Mark xv. 39. 


‘BY PROF. D. R. GOODWIN, D.D., LL.D. 


IN translating these words, the Westminster revisers have put in 
their margins, “A Son of God.” 

Is there any good ground for suggesting such a translation? (1) Is 
it required by the words or the form of the Greek text? To this, 
but one answer can be made by any Greek scholar acquainted with 
the idiom of the New Testament. With a predicate in Greek, it is a 
well-known common usage to omit the article where, in English, we 
should either omit both our articles, or, if we used one, should use 
the definite and not the indefinite. And, in the New Testament, such 
an omission is still more general in the case of genitive constructions. 
Indeed, in exclamatory, impassioned, or highly elevated discourse, 
even the subject of thé proposition is, in Greek, often shorn of the 
article, as in Luke i. 35: ‘Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and 
_ power of Highest shall overshadow thee.” 

For some among many instances in which this very phrase, @cod 
vids, means unquestionably “the Son of God,” and is so translated by 
the revisers themselves without any marginal substitute, we may refer 
to what is added to the foregoing from Luke i. 35: ‘ Wherefore also 
that which is born shall be called holy, the Son of God”; also to 
what appears just before the centurion’s exclamation in St. Matthew 
at verse 43, and to Matt. xiv. 33, and John xix. 7. It cannot, there- 
fore, be any special Greek scholarship which here calls for the trans- 
lation of @eod vids by “a son of God.” 

(2) Does the character of the speaker in this particular case, or 
his state of mind, or his circumstances, or the context, require or 
suggest this special translation, —a translation which, for this phrase, 
stands alone in the revised New Testament? 

In answer to this, it is to be observed, first, that according to St. 
Matthew, the centurion avd they that were with him, seeing what had 
happened, uttered the exclamation. St. Luke says: “He glorified 
God, saying, Certainly this was a righteous man.”’. St. Mark says that 
the centurion, ‘When he saw that he so gave up the ghost, said, 
Truly this man was @eod vids.” That is to say, some of the company 
may have uttered one exclamation and some another, or the centurion 
may himself have uttered both, his sentiment being, “ Certainly this 
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was a just and true man, and therefore must be what he claimed to 
be, the very Son of God.” 

Secondly, it is to be observed that the centurion had had full oppor- 
tunity of knowing what Jesus claimed to be, and had probably been 
long enough among the Jews to know what “#ey understood to be 
meant by those claims, — whether they understood, or even Peter in 
his famous confession understood, all that we understand now (and he 
afterwards understood), by the words, @cod vids, it is Not necessary 
here to discuss, especially not with the revisers. The centurion 
may not have been in the palace of the High Priest when Jesus, being 
adjured to tell whether he were “ The Christ, the Son of the Blessed,” 
“The Son of God,” 6 vids rod @eod, answered: ‘I am” (Matt. xxv. 
63-4; Mark xiv. 61-2) ; but there can be little doubt that he was in 
the Praetorium when the Chief Priests reported to Pilate what Jesus 
had said: “ We have a law, and by that law he ought to die, because 
he made himself the Son of God, @cod vids.” Thus, in their reported 
version, they omit the articles ; but this has not affected the transla- 
tion of the revisers, nor have they put any “a son of God” in the 
margin. Nor could the centurion have forgotten that Pilate, having 
been already startled by the message from his wife early in the morn- 
ing, beseeching him to “ have nothing-to do with that righteous man,” 
when he now heard from the Chief Priests that Jesus made himself 
@eod vids, “was the more afraid,” and from that time sought to re- 
lease him. . 

Thirdly, it is to be observed that the centurion and they that were 
with him “ were watching” Jesus, had been stationed to keep military 
guard over the scene of the crucifixion, and therefore must have seen 
and heard what was going on. ‘They therefore must have heard those 
that passed by and railed at Jesus, wagging their heads, and saying: 
“Tf thou be the Son of God, vids rod @cod, come down from the 


cross”; and the Chief Priests, taunting in their mockeries: “ He > 7 


trusted in God, let him deliver him now if he will have him; for he 
said, I am the Son of God, @cod vids.” The centurion, therefore, 
knew both of the claims put forth for Jesus, that he was dikatos, “a 
righteous man,’ and that he was @eod vids, “the Son of God”; and, 
‘as we have said, he may fairly be presumed to have knoyn what the 
Jews understood by both these expressions. 

Fourthly, it might even be suggested that this centurion may, not 
improbably, have been like another centurion, — if he was another, — 


of whom our Lord declared that he had “ Not found so great faith, 


no, not in Israel” (Matt. viii. 10) ; or like him of whom we read in 


ee it ti ie 
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the tenth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles. At all events, it is not 
to be presumed, of course, that a Roman centurion, stationed in 
Judea, was in pagan darkness. 

But, finally, even if this centurion must be presumed to have uttered 
his words from the polytheistic point of view, the proper English of 
those words would no more be “a son of God” than “the Son of 
God” ; but, “the son of a god.” ‘The point of distinction lies in the 
@eds, not in the vids, nor in the article with either. The heathen 
demigods were not supposed to be “sons of God,” but “ che sons of 
some god.” Hercules, for example, was not “@ son of God,” but 
“ the son of a god”’; and Aeneas was “ ¢he son of a goddess.” Is it 
not high time that we should hear no more of this blundering mar- 
ginal reading, ‘a son of God’? Shall its advocacy still be con- 
sidered a mark of the highest and broadest scholarship? 





To Aouwrov, Matt. xxvi. 45. 
BY PRES. THOMAS CHASE, LL.D. 


Tue following letter from the distinguished Greek scholar, Dr. 
August Bockh, received nearly thirty years ago, seems to me to 
deserve a wider reading than it has as yet had, and I have accord- 
‘ingly translated it for the JourNAL. 


“I take the liberty of answering your acceptable letter in German, 
in order to lay. before you my view of the passage, Matt. xxvi. 45. 
You ask whether 75 Aourév can here mean hereafter, in future, so that 
the passage should have the sense: ‘Dormite et requiescete alo, 
posteriori tempore; munc vero, surgite, eamus.’ It is not to be 
denied that 7d Aourdy denotes a future time ; notwithstanding, I must 
Oppose the interpretation you mention. Td Aoirdv is the remaining 
(das iibrige) ; there is always presupposed by it a greater whole, of 
which a part is taken away; the remainder‘which is left after this 
subtraction is rd Aowrdév. Applied to time, 7d Aouréy is the remaining 
time which is left when one has taken off a definite preceding time ; 
eg., Plato, Ak. I. p. 103, B.: viv 8 ered) oixéro evayriirat, ovTw 
mpooeAyAvOa* eveAris S€ cit Kat Torowrov pry evavTidoerbat airs. The 
whole from which a part is taken is here the time present, and running 
on till the time when Socrates says these words, together with the 
time following from that point; from this whole the time is taken 


- 
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which had elapsed up to that period ; the remainder is 76 Aourdy, the 
future time running on from that moment. There is, accordingly, 
here presupposed a continuing period of time; from this continuous 
quantity a part is taken off; the remainder of the continuous quantity 
is 7 Ao:rov. The boundary of the two is the present moment. So 
far, then, ro Aourdv, when it denotes time, is always future time, always 
posteriori tempore or posthac; but it does not represent future time 
simply, or a part of it, but always with the presupposition of conti- 
nuity, so that 7d Aourdy is the time reckoned from the present moment, 


or from the boundary line. This is very different from taking ro — 


Aourov in the general sense of hereafter, which would simply give it 
the meaning of zz future, alio tempore posteriori, without the refer- 
ence to a continuity of time. This seeps would, in ny, judgment, 
have been given by és torepov or é&v 7G torepoy xpdvw, Or ev To 
pédAovTt. 

“The passage has been very NAnIOHSy caplings by the commen- 
tators. Some have taken xaOs’dere 1d dowry Kat avaravecGe aS a 
question, which is absolutely impossible. I have compared many 
commentators, but without criticising them will give briefly my own 
view. Christ has twice found the disciples sleeping ; he warned them 
the first time to watch, as is expressly stated; he must also have 


warned them the second time, as Mark xiv. 40 plainly implies in say-_ 
ing, Kal od« ndacay Ti droxp:Odow aitd. Now he finds them the third — - 


time sleeping ; at this, he is indignant, and his displeasure breaks out 
in the irony lying very near to grief: ‘ Well, then, sleep on and take 
your rest.’ A German would say: ‘ Well, then, in God’s name, sleep 


on farther forever, if still again ye are not to be awakened’ (‘Mun so 


schlaft in Gottes Namen immer weiter fort, wenn thr noch einmal 
nicht zu erwecken seid’). When he says afterwards, éye/peoO<, dywpev, 
this is no contradiction. After he has, in his first indignation at their 


indolence, spoken those words to show his displeasure, he returns to’ 
Pp P 


his purpose of awakening them. The Vulgate has given this excel- 


lently: ‘Dormite zam et requiescete.’ This translation gives exactly , 
the right thought: ‘Nun so schlaft jetzt wez¢er fort,’ —‘well, then, 


sleep on now farther.’ 


and find nothing which justifies the interpretation you speak of, but 
all the passages lead to this conclusion, that 7d Aouwdy represents the - 

future always, with the understanding that it is the future in immediate 
continuity with the present, or, what is all the same, with the shortly 
bygone ; accordingly, it passes into the meaning of henceforth, farther — 


> 
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on, in posterum (considered as from now on, or from then on), 
which is very weil represented by the Latin zam. 

“T have noticed in many passages that 7d Aourdy in this meaning 
_of henceforth (from now on) is used especially with excited feeling, 

giving an ironical or even sarcastic turn to the expression ; and such 
an irony, yes, something of sarcasm, is found in my interpretation, 
also in the passage of Matthew. Should any one believe that this 
befits not the God-Man, it is to be remarked that Christ appears here 
entirely as man, and speaks in human fashion: In the following pas- 
sages in Sophokles 76 Aourev occurs as ironical or sarcastic. <Aztig.. 
307: wv’ eiddres 7d Képdos vO oiatéov, Tororoyv dpwafyre. The 
watchmen shall be hung; there may they then henceforth (from now 
on) seek to clutch gain! When they. are hung, they can get no more 
gain at all. The expression is, therefore, ironico-sarcastic. So in 
Antig. 693: imrios Kétw orpépas toXourdv cé\pacw vavtiAXerar. When 
the ship is overturned, the mariner can sail no longer ; but it is said 
sarcastically, he sails henceforth below (in Hades). I have cited 
both passages in accordance with my edition. I would say, by the 
way, that I have placed roAozoy in these passages, and not 7d Aourov 
purposely, as I consider it the right form for the word in its adverbial 
use. A third passage is @d. 7. 1273: ad ev oxdrw ToAourov ods pey 
ovK eet doiad’, etc. The torn-out eyes can see no more ; and yet, 
_ with ironical sarcasm, a seeing is still attributed to them. In the 
passage in Matthew, the irony or sarcasm is, to be sure, of a different 
kind from that in Sophokles, but to all these passages, irony, sarcasm, 
indignant feeling, belong in common. ; 

J will add still a fourth passage from Sophokles, Aas, 666 : rorya, 
ToAomoy cicdpeoba piv cols cixeiv, pabnoopecba & *Atpeidas o¢Bew. 
This is not irony proper, but Aias speaks these words evidently in a 
sorrowful feeling, and, in fact, in mockery and simulation. It appears 
to me from these passages that roAourdy was readily used in derisive 
speeches, and they can indicate the tone and coloring with -which 
KaOevdere ToAourdy was spoken. 

“Finally, I remark-that in Mark xiv. 40 the right reading seems to 
be Aouwrdvy without an article. Granting that 7d Aouwréy could mean és 
torepov (for which the Greeks say also éoadfis or cioadfis), which, 
however, I deny, it would be still more difficult so to understand 
Aorov. It must be understood, as in Act. Afpost. xxvii. 20. We 
might also consider 1 Cor. vii. 29, but I must explain myself briefly 
on this passage. In Heb. x. 13 70 Ao:zow is, as ordinarily, from there 
on, thenceforth. 

* “BERLIN, 12th July, 1857.” 
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An anonymous translation of the N. T., published in London in 
1836, gives in this passage s/eep afterward; and Greenfield, in his 
Polymicrian Greek Lexicon to the N. T. (Bagster & Sons), translates 


Td dourdv vel Aourdv, hereafter, afterwards, with references both to 


Matt. xxvi. 45 and to 2 Tim. iv. 8, —sad proofs of the dangerousness 
of a little learning. Some years ago a correspondent of Zhe Reader, 
a literary weekly paper then published in London, advocated the 
same translation in Matthew. My attention was first called to the 
matter by a gentleman of great intelligence, though not a profound 
Grecian, who was very anxious to. vindicate the version dy and dy, 
at some future time, as: removing the apparent contradiction which 
appears at first sight in the subsequent command, “ Rise, let us be 
going.” I examined a large portion of the Greek authors with refer- 


ence to their use of 76 Aourov, including the whole of Thucydides, 


Xenophon, Diodorus Siculus, and Polybius, of Pindar and the trage- 
dians, and of the N.'T., and large portions of Aristophanes, Plato, 
Demosthenes, Plutarch, and other writers, and did not find a single 
instance in which the meaning of éy and dy, or simply hereafter, 
could be given it without violence to the sense required by the con- 


text. Not succeeding in convincing my friend, I wrote to Dr. Bockh, — 
and received the answer above given, which accorded precisely with 


my own opinion on this point. 


Subsequently, after conversation with my friend, Professor Sopho- — 


cles, of Harvard University, I became inclined, as I am still, to con- 
sider 76 Aourdv here, as well as Aourdy in the parallel passage in Mark, 


as. an adverb, in the sense of wed/ then. I need only to call attention 


here to Aourdy (and 76 Aourdy under the same head), with the signifi- 
cant citations in Sophokles’ admirable Glossary of Later and Byzan- 
tine Greek, a work which had not then been published, and which 
has thrown new light upon many points of N. T. and patristic inter- 
pretation. But whether we consider 75 Aourdv as accusative of the 
inner content with xafevdere, sleep the rest of your sleep, or as an 
adverb, well then, so then, now, —and I believe we must take one of 
these two interpretations, — we could hardly improve upon the words 
of the Cranmer and King James versions, sleep on now and take 
your rest. 

. As for the apparent contradiction in the words, “ Rise, let us be 


going,” Augustine suggests that they were preceded by a pause; — 





1 Some false translations of passages in the Aidax4, which haveebeen pur a 


lished, might have been avoided by consulting this Glossary. 
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others, that it was not until our Saviour had begun to say xafe’dere 
x. 7. A. that he saw his betrayer and the armed multitude approach- 
ing; others, that the first feeling (was it of sorrowful rebuke or of 
resigned permission ?) and its expression are not inconsistent with the 
earnest command which the new exigency called forth. 

To take the sentence interrogatively, as some respectable scholars 
have done, — to whom I may add the great name of our late associate, 
Dr. Ezra Abbot, — is easier with Professor Sophocles’s interpretation 
of rd Ao:zrdv than with the other. It seems to me, however, that there 
are valid objections to this construction which I hope I may some- 
time have the honor of presenting to the Society. 





The Masoretic Piska in the Hebrew Bible. 


BY REV. B. PICK, PH.D. 


Tue student who opens his Hebrew Bible will find under the text 
of Gen. iv. a note pine YASS NPD"S: z.¢., there is a space 


in the midst of the verse which must be distinguished from the Pasek, 
or a | between the proper names. 

In the Talmud, nothing is said of these piskas,’ and yet they are 
very important for the criticism of the Old Testament text. Concern- 
ing this piska, which the Masorites also call Perigma, Elias Leista 
writes in his treatise, the “ Broken Tables,” s.v. Perigma (?33°"5, 
that they (7.e., the Masorites) have thus called the pause or division ~ 
in the middle of the verse, as, “And Cain said to Abel his brother 
and when they were in the field,” with the remark that there are 25 
such perigmoth, four of which occur in the Pentateuch. I know not 
from what language this word is taken, but the people call every sec- 
tion, be it an open or a closed one, perégma.? I asked their sages 
concerningly, but none could answer my question. 

There is, however, a difference of opinion as to the number of 
these piskas. Graetz thinks that there are 34. Jacob ben Chajim, 
in his Raddini-Bole, remarks on Gen. iv. 8 that there are 28, but 
on Gen. xxxv. 22, only 25. Of the latter number, Buetorf, in his 
Tiberias (Basel, 1665, p. 266), remarks, ‘ quae nota verior videtur.” 





1 Graetz, Monatsschrift, 1878, p. 482, reads 28, whereas Levita (Semler’s and 
Ginsburg’s ed.) reads 25. 
2 The word is evidently Greek, corresponding to aioe 
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Levita mentions only 25; Buxtorf (l.c.) 23; First (Concordan 
p. 1369, No. 29), 31.3 and Baer, in his edition of the Minor ie 
(1878), p. 59, gives 28, with the remark: “Accurate collatis cc 
pluribus codicibus fide dignis.” We have thus five catalogues, 
none seems to be complete, for Professor Strack! also mentio 
piska to Isa. xxxvi. 16 and Ezek. xxvii. 3, found in the Codex Be 
lonicus Petropolitanus, A.D. 916, and a piska to Isa. xxxvi. 16 
Petershurg Codex B. 19%, A.D. 1009 or 1o10. Baer himself | 
remarks: “In Masora typis exscripta nusquam exstat ' 
suum enumeratio. Cod. E (Erfurt) eam habet in Mas. a ad 
35, 22 sed valde corruptam et mancam.” vit 
The following table will illustrate the five different catalogues : 


























Graetz. Baer. Buxtorf. Levita-Ginsburg. J r 

Gen. iv. 8. Feld I I <A 
Gen. xxxv. 22. I 2 2 Le eh 

ace Exod. xx. 14. aA ae oe 
Num. xxv. rg. 3 aw 3 24 
Deut. ii. 8. 4 4 4 1 ag 

ene Deut. Vv. 18. eee eee r 1 ~ 
Josh. iv. I. 6- 5 3 
Josh. viii. 24. oe 6 
Judg. ii. 1. +. EE 7 7 © 
1 Sam. x. 2. 8 ne ate soa 
1 Sam. x. 22. 9 8 

ae 1 Sam. xiv. 12. 8 9 
1 Sam. xiv. 19. II 9 10 +} 
I Sam. xiv. 36. 12 _ 10 II ‘ 
I Sam. xvi. 2. aiels 4 rT Fah 
1 Sani. xvi. 12. 13 II ; 13 
1 Sam. xvii. 37. Sais va ie es |! 

Seon 1 Sam. xix. 21. 12 14 we 

ne 1 Sam. xx. 27. eis Arse | soa 
I Sam. xxi. Io. Sate nr eit J ae 
I Sam. xxiii. 2. 16 13 15 : 
1 Sam. xxiii. 11. 17 14 16 e 
1 Sam. xxiii. 12. 18 aiae mer odte 
2 Sam. v. 2. o3s 15 17 
2 Sam. v. 19. 19 16 18 
2 Sam. vi. 20. ante Sia sete * 
2 Sam. vii. 4. 20 17 19 an 
2 Sam. xii. 13. Bate ahs te 4 
2 Sam. xvi. 13. ao a 
2 Sam. xvii. 14. vin’ aie Siate 
2 Sam. xviii. 2, wae ies ne : 
2 Sam. xxi. 2. . ccAs ara sais x 
2 Sam, xxi. 6, iat 
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Graetz. Baer. Buxtorf. | Levita-Ginsburg. Fiirst. 
2 Sam. xxiv. 10. 21 eas dere 25 
2 Sam. xxiv. II. 22 18 20 26 
2 Sam. xxiv. 23. Be x; ora “Ae 27 
1 Kings xiii. 20. 23 19 21 28 
ips wes 20 2 Kings i. 17. aise 
Jat ae ‘aE Isa. viii. 3. 29 
' E xxxviii. 28. 24 shee ne 30 
zek. iii. 16. 25 22 24 31 
aie weve 23 Ezek. xliv. 15. Soe 
Hos. i. 2. es ase 
1 Chron. xvii. 3. as 
2 Chron. xxxiv. 26. | 























From these catalogues we see that the following passages are com- 
mon to @Z, viz. :— 

Gen. xxxv. 22; Num. xxv. 19; Deut. ii.8; Josh. iv. 1; Judg. ii. 1; 
1 Sam. xiv. 19, 36; xvi. 12; xxiii. 2, 11; 2 Sam.v.19; vii. 4; xxiv. 
11; 1 Kings xiii. 20; Ezek. iii. 16: altogether, 15. 

The following passages are common to four, viz. :— 

Josh. viii. 24; 1 Sam. xi. 22; 2 Sam. v. 2: altogether, 3. 

Passages common to ¢hree, viz. : — ‘ 

Gen. iv, 8; 1 Sam. xiv. 12; xvi. 2; xix.21; 2 Sam. xxiv. 10; Isa, 
viii. 3; Jerem. xxxviii. 28: altogether, 7. 

Passages common to /we, viz. : — 

1 Sam. x. 11; xvii. 37; xxiii. 12; 2 Sam. vi. 20; xii. 13; xvi. 13; 
XVil. 14; xviii. 2; xxi. 2,6; 2 Sam. xxiv. 22; 2 Kingsi. 17; Ezek. 
xliv. 15: altogether, 13. 

Passages common only to one, viz. : — 

Exod. xx. 14; Deut. v.18; 1 Sam. xx. 27; xxi.10; Hos.i. 2; 
1 Chron. xvii. 3 ;_ 2 Chron. xxxiv. 26: altogether, 7. 

It will be seen that no certainty can be attached to these piskas, 
for not only do the catalogues disagree, but in some cases the con- 
nection of the text does not presuppose a piska at all, and not even 
the ancient versions do always indicate that something is wanting. A 
few instances, however, may be mentioned. 


GEN. Iv. 8. 


Three catalogues have this piska, yet Norzi and Lonzano observe 
that Spanish codices have here no piska. The Samaritan, Sept., 
Vuilg., Syriac, fill up the space by reading, “ Let us go into the field.” 
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Even Aquila, whose version was praised by the teachers of the 
Mishnah, had this addition. A scholion in Origen remarks on this 
addition: év r@ “EBpaixd 7d AeyOe bd rod Kadiv zpos tov” ABA od 
yéyparrat, Kal of wept “AxvAay eeav, dre év TO drroxpidw daciv ot 
‘EBpato xeicGas totto xara tv 6 éxdoxyv. From this scholion we 
learn that the reading SW mnhs5 must have still been extant 


in codices of the Hebrew text during the first and second centuries. 


GEN. XXXV. 22. 


All catalogues have this piska, and here no doubt the addition of 
the Sept. kai rovnpov épdvyn evayriov adrod, 2.¢., PIYS Ys") (“and 
the thing appeared grievous before him’’) is probably to be supplied. 


Jupc. U. 1. 


The piska after “Bochim” is found in all catalogues, although 
Norzi observes that it is wanting in some manuscripts. The Sept. 
inserts here xat éxi BaiO)A Kat éxi tov otkov “IoparA. Whether this 
addition expresses the original reading, we will not decide. 


- 


t SAM. X. 22. 


Four catalogues have a piska after {58 sis 9 Sou 


the man should yet come.” In the Syriac this verse reads thus: 
“And Samuel inquired of the Lord and said, Where is that man? 
And the Lord answered to Samuel, Behold he hath hid himself among 
the stuff.” May be that the original reading contained two questions : 
the one, “If the man should yet come hither”; the other, “ Where 
is this man?’’ The answer in the Hebrew text, “ Behold he hath hid 
himself among the stuff,” can only refer to the second question. This, 
however, is wanting, and may be that the piska intended to indicate 
this. 


1 SAM. XVII. 37. 


After (3/" is found a piska given only in two catalogues. May be — 
that the words, “Who has defied the armies of Israel,” "WS 
ey taltoh MS") alae an expression occurring so often in this 
chapter, are wanting, or perhaps that only the word Kay gp the 
uncircumcised, is wanting. This word we find in the Sept. (rod 


GAAopiAov Tod arepurpyrov rovrov) and in the Syriac (Kssyy S83>7)- 
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2 SAM. XXIV. 23. 


After sora we find a piska mentioned in two catalogues. The 


Targum has here an addition, xsd P33 SYS °%, correspond- 
ing to the Hebrew spn WP3 WK. 


_ Whether all piskas are intended to mean that there is something 
' wanting in the text, or whether they convey something else, a careful 
study of the text can only show. 





" . The Cyrus Cylinder. 


BY PROF. D. G. LYON, PH.D. 


Tue Cyrus Cylinder, written in Babylonian characters after the fall 
of Babylon, apparently by a priest of Marduk, contains several strik- 
ing coincidences with the book of Isaiah. In the prophet Cyrus is 
called in SN, righteousness (xli. 2), made to rule over nations and 


kings (xli. 2), is called by his name and is surnamed (xlv. 4), and his 
right hand is holden by Jahweh (xlv. 1). In the cylinder the 
expressions are similar, only here Marduk and not Jahweh is repre- 
sented as giving dominion to Cyrus. For the “called in righteous- 
ness” of Isaiah, the cylinder (lines 11, 12) says that Marduk sought 
among all nations for a righteous prince (madki isharu, 3" yon) ; 


for “I have called thee by thy name,” the cylinder says that Marduk 
named Cyrus, and appointed him unto dominion (Xwurash shar 
Anshan ittabi nibitsu ana malkitim, etc., 1. 12) ; for causing him to 
rule over nations and kings, the cylinder says that Marduk caused the 
Kuti and the Medes to.submit to Cyrus, and caused the hands of 
Cyrus to conquer the black-headed nations (1. 13) ; for “ whose right 


hand I have holden” (55°7#§55 ‘PPT AWN, Isa. xli. 1), the 


cylinder expression is identical, except that the verb is the third 
instead of the second person, “ whose hand he holds,” or “ whom he 
holds by the hand” (sha tt#tamah kdtushshu,\.12). These interest- 
_ ing parallels suggest some reflections which I hope to present at some 
future time. 
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The Ten Words. | " 
BY *PROK. <j- Sk PETERS, PH.D. 


As the Decalogue stands in the twentieth chapter of Exodus, it 
contains more than ten commandments. If we determine the com- 
mencement of the separate commandments by the repetition of the 
words of commgnd in independent sentences, we have eleven com- 
mandments, beginning respectively with verses 3, 4, 7, 8, 12, 13, 14, 
15, 16, 17a, 174. There being thus ‘eleven commandments out of 
which ten must be formed, various combinations become possible, 
and, in fact, different churches have made different combinations of 
these eleven commandments, and hence do, at this day, use different 
Decalogues. Either verses 3-6 have been combined to form the first 
commandment, 17a and 17d being separated to form respectively the 
ninth and tenth commandments; or else the whole of verse 17 is 
formed into the tenth commandment, while at the other end verse 3 
is separated from verses 4-6. The Massoretic division agrees essen- 
tially with the former arrangement, differing only in that it begins the 
- Decalogue with verse 2 instead of verse 3. A third, or, rather, fourth, 
division is advocated by some scholars; namely, to treat verse 2 as 
the first commandment, verses 3-6 as the second, and verse 17 as the - 
tenth. 
Analyzing the Decalogue as it now stands, every one is confronted, 
furthermore, by the difficulty, or, rather, impossibility, of dividing it 
into two reasonably homogeneous tables of comparatively equal length. 
The latter commandments are very short; the former are, for the 
most part, long. What English-speaking Christians know as the 
second commandment, verses 3-6, consists of three parts. First 


comes the simple command, ba py a mwyn nb. The second 


part is an amplification or exposition of this as applying to any rep- 
resentation of anything in the three spheres, and as forbidding the 
rendition of homage or service thereto. In the third place, the com- 
mandment is grounded with a “because”; namely, that Jehovah 
never fails to punish his adversaries and their offspring to the remotest 
generations, but plentifully rewards his faithful worshippers. The 
third commandment consists of two parts, —the command proper, 
and the ground or reason for its observance ; which latter, as in the 
case of the second commandment, is a threat of punishment.. The 
fourth commandment, like the second, consists of three parts. First, 
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the command proper (8) ; second, the amplification of the same, and 
_ its application in detail (9, 10) ; third, the ground or reason of the 
commandment, in the form of-an historical argument from God’s 
action in creation. The fifth commandment, like the third, is in two 
parts ; but here the second part contains a promise couched in the 
form of purpose. Then follow four brief commandments, containing 
neither specifications nor reasons, three of them consisting of but two 
words each. The tenth commandment is saz generis in that it -is 
doubled. Beyond this it consists of two parts: the command proper, 


which, in this case, appears to be merely the two words “4h nS, 
and several specific applications of the same. It will be observed, 
that there is in the form of these commandments a considerable diver- 
sity, ranging from the terse and weighty brevity of the simple com- 
mand with authority, to the comparative perplexity of the fourth 
commandment, where the command is followed by specifications of 
the mode and ersonne/ of its observance, as well as by an argument 
to explain the origin and obligation of such observance. 

In the fifth chapter of Deuteronomy we have another version of 
the Decalogue. Comparing this with the twentieth chapter of Deu- 
teronomy, we find that the prefatory sentence B'S)... "S58 
is the same in both, and that the commands proper are identical in 
all cases, excepting only the substitution in the fourth commandment 
of “VOW (Deut.) for “{3} (Ex.), and in the ninth of QUW 
(Deut.) for “pw (Ex.), and that in Deuteronomy several of the 
commandments are connected by a 4 of quotation. But when we 
compare in the two versions those parts of the commandments which 
consist of specifications and reasons for observance, we find in three 
out of the five more or less divergent forms in the two versions." 

In the second part of the fourth commandment, besides a phrase 
of historical reference inserted immediately after the command 
proper, the Deuteronomic version adds to the specifications of Exo- 
dus; but the most important difference is found in the third division. 
The causal sentence of the version in Exodus is replaced in Deuter- 
onomy by a sentence of purpose, after the manner of the fifth com- 
mandment, and an historical argument, based on the deliverance 
from Egypt, takes the place of that based on the story of creation. 

The differences in the case of the fifth commandment are of the 
same nature as in the second part of the fourth commandment. 





1 In the second commandment, Deuteronomy inserts a ) in verse 9, but this I 
consider too slight a difference to be taken into account. 
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In the tenth commandment the words of command are the same 
in both versions; but, whereas, in Exodus the first application or 


specification was 7 Py", in Deuteronomy it is ate MWR. 
In Exodus, the words of command, "4" x5, were repeated ; in 


Deuteronomy, they are replaced by the synonymous NAR 54. 


There is, furthermore, one specification in' Deuteronomy, 4|FW, - 


which does not occur in Exodus.’ 

‘Making every allowance for the fact of quctation and the purpose 
of exhortation as permitting and accounting for some variations, it 
seems impossible to believe that the writer of Deuteronomy, believing 
the fourth commandment to have been written by the finger of God, 
should have ventured to mutilate it by omitting the God-given reason 
for its existence, and substituting another of his.own invention. Such 
a thing would seem like blasphemous presumption even for an inspired 
law-giver. . 

I haye already practically outlined what seems to me the true solu- 
tion of the differences in the two versions ; namely, that the original 
Decalogue consisted of the ten simple commands or words, and that 
the specifications and arguments are to be regarded as additional 
matter not belonging to the original. The Ten Words would then 
read as follows : — 


TABLE I. 


» mp by peas outs 95 oe go 
Thou shalt have none other god before Me. 
2. topp 95 mwyn xb 


Thou shalt not make thee an image. 


3 SSW POS oT ow ms Nw NS 


bear 
utter 


4 = Swap awe oy MNS Cw) NDT 


Remember the day of rest to sanctify it. 


pied tr : Tos ON POX ms 495 


Honor thy father and thy mother. 


Thou shalt not the name of Jehovah thy God falsely. 





1 The Deuteronomic version also omits ) before 11W. 





eS 
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TaBLe II. 


6 -tresn xb 


Thou shalt not murder. 


7 tA ND 


Thou shalt not commit adultery. 


8 soum xb 


Thou shalt ‘not steal. 


9. tQ81w) Iw AY qyAS Aavn Nb 
Thou shalt not testify falsely against thy neighbor. 


10. tsamn xb 


Thou shalt not covet. 


The variant reading in the fourth commandment seems to me due, 
in all probability, to a scribal error, the result of copying from 
memory rather than from inscription or manuscript. If the ninth 
commandment be accepted as original in its present form, then the 
variant reading here also is presumably to be explained in the same 
way. But there are two things which seem to me to militate against 
the acceptance of the present form as original. All the other com- 
mandments of the second table are alike in outward form, each con- 
sisting of the negative with a verb, and it seems as though we should 


expect this one likewise to consist of the two words, ®JYP nb. 
Again, it will be observed that the commandments of the second 
table form a descending scale, in which, as it stands at present, the 
ninth commandment seems to strike a note not in perfect harmony. 
The sixth commandment forbids injury to life, the seventh to honor, 
the eighth to property. The tenth, on the other hand, is more subtle, 
more refined ; it enters into the heart of a man, and forbids him to 
harbor thoughts of envy or covetousness. Now, the ninth command- 
ment seems, in comparison with the preceding, somewhat too limited 
in scope, and, in comparison of the succeeding, too external. But 
if we reduce the ninth commandment to a form similar to that of the 
other commandments of this table, will it give a sense better adapted 


to the context? If we had the form JY ss, we should appar- 
ently be obliged to adopt another meaning for the verb, and translate 
“Thou shalt not humble,” or “ oppress,” or “ distress.” We should 


' 
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thus secure a more satisfactory gradation in the commendinentsil 
the second table ; but, on the other hand, we should raise new diffi 
culties perhaps more serious than those we are endeavoring to rem 
In adopting this form we should, in the first place, be obliged to 
pose that the author of the limiting specification or commer 
made an application of the word in a different root-sense frot 
intended in the original. In the second place, all authorities 
that, with the root meaning “humble,” the simple stem is alwa 
with passive force, nor am I able to allege, with certainty, any. 
to the contrary. In the intensive Stem, it is true, the verb 
required meaning ; but as the verbs in all the other command 
of this table are used in the simple form, it is natural to expect 
same here also. wie 
My purpose has been to point out the distinction betw 
original Ten Words and the commentary attached to them. — 
entering into a discussion of the authorship or antiquity of 1 
I may, in closing, remark, as bearing on these questions, th 
parison of the two versions of the Decalogue seems to 
some form of comment or midrash did, at an early date, 
attach itself to the simple Ten Words in their popular use, 
such comment was at length welded upon the Ten Words 
the time of the composition of Deuteronomy, while a co: 
portion of such comment had already assumed definite form, 
theless the process of production and growth had not yet | 
and that to the writer of Deuteronomy Ex. xx. 2-17 was no 
as authoritative Scripture. With reference to Ex. xx. 2, Deut 
am not prepared to argue either that the verse belongs to the 
Ten Words, or that it is commentary. If the former be the 
presume it is to be regarded rather as a preface to the whole, aa 
an integral part of the first commandment. 
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The Optative Mode in Hellenistic Greek. 





PROF. HENRY M. HARMAN, D.D., LL.D. 





EFORE inquiring to what extent and for what purposes the 
optative mode is used in Hellenistic Greek, it is proper to ascer- 
tain its use in other Greek writings. And here we may remark that 


» this mode plays a most important part in all the classic Greek writers 


from Homer to Plutarch ; and while the subjunctive mode has four 
tenses, the present, perfect, and the two aorists, the optative has five, 
the imperfect, pluperfect,! the two aorists, and the future. 

The optative mode in classic Greek is used to express a supposi- 
tion, possibility, purpose, wish, a mild command, and indirect dis- 
course. But this wide use of the mode became greatly contracted in 
the degeneracy of the language, and has entirely disappeared from 
modern Greek. 

_ Xenophoa, in his first Book of Anabasis, consisting of about thirty- 


‘seven pages, uses the optative mode one hundred and three times, 


while Arrian (about a.p. 150) in the first twenty pages of his Expe- 
dition of Alexander the Great, uses the optative mimefeen times, 
and Philostratus in the first twenty pages of his Life of Apollonius of 
Tyana (written in the first part of the ¢#¢rd century) has the optative 
mode forty-two times. On the other hand, the historian Polybius 
(who flourished in the second century B.c.) in the second book of his 
history, making about seventy-four pages, uses the optative only 
thirty-three times. 

Leaving these heathen authors, let us examine those Christian 
writers called Afostolical Fathers, respecting their use of this mode. 


We begin with Clement of Rome. In his Epistle to the Corin- 





' We prefer thus to call these two tenses instead of designating them as present 
and perfect. 
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thians* (written probably about a.p. 85), containing about fuente 
eight pages octavo, he uses the optative mode only six times — fo 
of them as imperatives or prayers, once in the sense should, and o 
after iva to indicate a purpose preceded by the first aorist indicative 
(Address; sec. xxxiii.; xl.; xliii.; xlv.; lviii.). In sec. xxxix. are. 
two optatives in quotations from the Old ‘Testament. yias Epistle ¢ of 
Barnabas, written probably in the last part of the fivs¢ century, c 
tains about seventeen pages, but makes use of the optative fwice c 
viz.: Mi yévorro, sec. vi. 13 ; and dwn (sec. xxi. 5), both express 
prayer or wish. The £fis¢/e of Polycarp to the Philippians, belon 
to the first part of the second century, and making five or six pa 
uses the optative four times, namely: zAnOuvOeiy (in the Addre 28S 
Aun (sec. xi. 4) ; Ady and oixodouyoa (sec. xii.) ; all —a 
prayer or wish. ; 

The Epistle to Diognetus, written in the last part of the first ce 
tury, or in the beginning of the second, making eight or nine | i“ > 
uses the optative mode e/even times (ii. 3, 4, 10; iii. 3, 43 iv. 53 a 
2, 3; viii. 3). None of these express a wish. F 

The teaching of the Twelve Apostles, probably belonging to th 
same age, and making about ten pages, contains the optative m 
in one instance, fuoGeinre, may ye be delivered from (sec. 5). 

The Epistles of Ignatius, consisting of twenty or twenty-five p 
use the optative mode in six¢een instances always as a wish or prayer. 
Justin Martyr in his First Apology (about a.p. 139), containing 
six pages, employs the optative mode #hirteen times, but only once 
the sense of an imperative when explaining the a of *A, 
yévowro, let it be done. 

In the Shepherd of Hermas (about a.p. 140), consisting of a 
sixty three large octavo pages, the optative mode is found but 0 
ei 9) AdBou, of he do not receive (Sim. ix. 12, 4). 

The Account of the Martyrdom of Polycarp (written about 
160), containing about eleven octavo pages, the optative mode o 
seven times, as a prayer (Address ; xiv. 2; xvii. 3) 3 as indifeo st 
tation (ely, ix. 2) ; as interrogative, Sdieatine affirmation ¥ 
(ii. 2) ; as a supposition (ii. 4) ; as an end or purpose af 
(vi. 2). a. 

We now proceed to the discussion of the optative mode in Hell 
istic Greek, the special subject of our paper, and begin w 


os 





1 We use the edition of the Apostolical Fathers (except Justin M 
lished by Gebhardt, Harnack, and Zahn. 
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Greek version of the Old Testament, the LXX. (executed between 
B.C. 280-150), and take, as fair samples of this version, Genesis, 
Isaiah, and Proverbs. We begin with Genesis. In this Book we 
find the optative mode used in the following passages: TAarvva: (1st 

aor. 3d sing.), Let God enlarge (ix. 27) ; Kpivar, Let God judge (xvi. 

5); Kaba av dpéoxa, Fust as it might please (xix. 8); Ti dv ety rodro, 
What would this be (xxiii. 15)? Aun, May God give thee (xxvii. 

- 28) ; Etdoynoa ... dvéjyou ... tAnOivar . . . dey (all aor. 3d sing.), 

May God bless... increase... multiply ... give thee (xxviii. 3, 4) ; 

*Eridor, May he look upon (xxxi. 49) ; Kpiva, May God judge (ver. 

53); Av ido, As one might see (xxxiii. 10) ; Evpoyn, Might J find or 
_ Let me find (xxxiv. 11) ; Ady, May God give (xliii. 13) ; "EXejoas, 

_ Let him have pity (ver. 28) ; My yevorro, Let tt not be (xliv. 7) ; Tas 

ay Krdépapev, How could we steal (ver. 8)? My yévorro (ver. 17) ; 

EtAoyjoa .. . tAnOvvbecinoav, Let him bless ... and let them be multi- 

plied (x\viii. 16) ; Moujoa, Let him make (ver. 20) ; "EXOor . . . épioat, 

Let not my soul come... and Zt not my heart contend (xlix. 6) ; 

*Awéoouray (3d plu. rst aor.), Ze¢ thy brethren praise thee (ver. 8). 

In these ¢wenty-four instances (all that we can find in Genesis) 
the optative mode expresses a wish or prayer in every instance except 
Jour. 

In Isaiah we find the following optatives: My cidppavbetnre, May 

ye not be delighted (xiv. 29); AcédO, When the hurricane passes 
through (xxi. 1) ; yévowro, Let it be (xxv. 1) ; My edppavGeinre, May 
ye not be delighted (xxviii. 22) ; Eicaxovoa, Let the Lord thy God 
hear the words (xxxvii. 4) ; “EmAdOoro, Jf a woman should forget 
(xlix. 15) ; “Avevéyxaoay, Let the children of Israel dring (Ixvi. 20). 

It is thus seen that there are but seven instances of the optative in 
Isaiah, although the Book is nearly the same size as Genesis. 

The Book of Proverbs contains but szx instances of the optative, 
Viz.: trodciroro, Let him leave it (xi. 26); ds av vonom, How 
could a mortal think (xx. 24)? . Ei ris xaramio, Jf any one should 
drink down (xxiii. 7); "ExxdWawav ... xatapdyooav, Let ravens 
pick it out...and Zt the eagle’s brood devour it (xxiv. 52) ; Ei 

i ppdooo ... Kai Avpaivorra, Lf one should hedge up...and destroy 
= (xxv. 26). 

We proceed in the next place to examine the Apocryphal Books of 
the Old Testament respecting the optative mode. The Wisdom of 
the Son of Sirach—written in the second or third century before 

Christ in Hebrew, and forty or fifty years later translated into Greek 
—contains about forty-four pages. In this work we find the follow- 





; 
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ing ¢welve instances of the optative: Ids av etpos, How couldst thou 
Jind (xxv. 3); ‘Exuréoo, May the lot of the sinner fal upon her 
(ver. 19) ; MeyadvvOeins, Mayest thou be magnified (xxxiii. 4) ; “Evpot- 
oav (2d aor.), Let them find (ver. 11); “Epréoo, Let him fall into 
(xxxviii. 15) ; Ady, May he give (xlv. 26) ; Et, Let it be (xlvi. 11) ; 
"AvabdAro, May their bones bloom afresh (ver. 12) ; “Avabddo., May 
the bones of the twelve prophets d/oom afresh (xlix. 10) ; Ady, May 
he give (1. 23) 3 EvdpavOein ... pi) aicyuvbetnre, May your soul be 
delighted... and may ye be not ashamed (li. 29). In every instance 
but one, the optative expresses a wish or prayer. 

The Wisdom of Solomon, consisting of about sixteen pages, con- 
tains the optative in one instance, namely, Ady, May God grant (vii. 
15). The Book of Tobit, consisting of about twelve pages, has the 
optative mode in ¢we/ve instances, viz.: My Wome, May we not see 
(ili. 9) ; EtdAoyjoucay, Let them bless (iii. 11) ; ‘Qs imdpyo, as it 
may belong to thee, i.e., according to what thou hast (iv. 8) ; "EA@ous, 
Mayest thou go (v.14) ; Evodwbeinre, May ye be prospered (ver. 17); 
béco, Let it not come to; Vévorro, Let it be (ver. 19); Aun, Let him 
give (vii. 17) 5 “Axovoait ... droxaracrnoa ... den, Maylhear... 
may he restore...and pon he give (x. ‘ays 3 "Edos, Mayest thou 
go (xi. 16). ‘- 

The Book of Judith contains nineteen pages, and has the optative 
mode in the following e/gh¢ instances : Kpiva, Let God judge (vii. 24); 
Aun ... teAadoa, May God give... and may he accomplish (x. 8); 
Hodis: May God perform ; Thiceta, yévouro, Let it be done, let it be 4 
done (xiii. 20) ; Evdoxyoa, May God be well pleased ; Tévorro, Let i¢ 
be so (xv. 10). The Book of Baruch, consisting of six pages, has no — 
optative ; but the Z/ist/e of Feremiah, containing seventy-two verses, 
has a single optative, KAnOeinoav, Could be called (ver. 29). ; 

1 Esdras contains about nineteen pages, but has not a single passage _ . 
in which the optative is used. 

The first two books of Maccabees make sb dai pages, and — 
contain the following optatives: T'évorro, aay it be. ; Maxon 2 
Let it be far away (1 Mac. viii. 23) ; My yéevoiro, May 2 mot be (ix. 
10) ; My pow yevorro, May it not be to me (xiii. 5) ; MéAo, That it ‘* 
may be a concern (xiv. 42) ; MéAo, with the same meaning (ver. 43) 3 
‘Ayaboroujra, May he do ae good.. een - « Ons ‘ 
far... moujoa ... éraxovoar... raved « my) feariray ‘ 
May he remember... give...open... make . sti to... ae 





















1 This passage is probably spurious. 


} 
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reconciled... and not leave you (2 Mac.i.2-5). He asked Tlotds rus 
eln éxirndecos, What sort of a person was suitable (indirect quotation) 
(iii. 37). He abused Onias as ards te ein tov “HAddwpov érurecerxaos, 
On the ground that he had attacked Heliodorus (iv. 1) ; Ein av, would 


be (xi. 28) ; *Av xpibeln, would be decided (xv. 21). 


3 Maccabees contains thirteen pages, but has no optative mode. 

In the story of Susanna, the optative mode does not occur ; but it 
is found jive times in the prayer of Azariah, viz.: Mi rapadwns, Do not 
give us up (ver. 10) ; arpoodeyxbeinuev, May we be accepted (ver. 15) ; 
*Evtpareinoay ... karacxuvOeinoav ... cvvepiBein, Let them be put to 
shame... be disgraced...and éet¢ their power de crushed (vers. 19, 
20). The hymn of the three Hebrew children has no optative, but 
it is found once in the story of Bel and the Dragon, viz. : My «izare, 
If you do not tell me (ver. 8). 

We shall in the next place inquire to what extent Philo and Jose- 
phus use the optative mode. 

The first of these writers, a philosophic Jew of Alexandria (born 
B.C. 20), makes a quite frequent use of the optative mode in his works. 
Taking up the first volume of these writings, we find that in the first 
twenty pages he uses the optative sixteen times. In two of these 
instances the optatives form a protasis and an apodosis, making a 
hypothetical period, just as we often find in Attic Greek. In the 
first twenty pages of his sixth volume, he uses the optative eight 
times, two of which are quotations from Plato. 

Josephus (born A.D. 37), whose vernacular was Aramaic, in his 
Greek writings makes frequent use of the optative mode. In the 
first twenty pages of the sixteenth Book of his Antiquities, he em- 
ploys it swenty-five times ; and in the first twenty pages of the fifth 
Book of The Jewish Wars, he uses this mode seven¢een times.? None 
of these instances in Philo and Josephus express a prayer or command. 


The Optative Mode in New Testament Greek. 


In discussing this part of our subject, we will give all the instances 
of the use of the optative mode that we can find in Westcott and 
Hort’s edition of the Greek Testament. 

In the Gospels of Matthew and Mark we find no passage in which 





1 In this investigation we have used Tischendorf’s edition of the LXX. 
and Apocrypha. 

2 Josephus uses the hypothetical period with the optative both in profasis and 
apodosis. Vol. V. 254. 
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the optative occurs. The Gospel of Luke, however, has the ciate 
in eleven instances, as follows: She was troubled at the a 
was considering rorazds ein 6 domacpos obros, what this salutation 
was (i.29). Here «ty is the optative of indirect discourse. Tévouré pou 
kara 7d pina cov, Let it be to me according to thy word, the optative 
expressing a wish (ver. 38). They beckoned to his father, 76 ri & fa 
Gedo. KarcicOa aird, what he would wish it (the child) to be called — 
(ver. 62). While the people were in cspenelie and all were c 
sidering in their minds pj wore adtds ely & xpiords, whethentl per hie . 
haps he was the Christ (iéi. 16) ; ; optative of uncertainty. And t they — 
conversed together about ri av roumoaev 7G “Inood, what they should 
do to Jesus ; optative of deliberation (vi. 11). They asked bial ri a “ 
atrn ein } tapaZor}, what this parable was; indirect discourse (viii. — 
9). ‘There arose a dispute among them, 7d ris av ety peilov aw 
who of them would de greater (ix. 46). And having called one 
the servants, he inquired ri ay «in radra, what these things could 
might) be (xv. 26). ‘This is the reading of B; but $& A omit tt 
which Tischendorf follows. ‘Then the epeaiie would be indirect 
course, and the rendering should be, What these things were. Tre 
gelles agrees with Westcott and Hort. He inquired, ri «iy rodro, — 
what this thing was (xviii. 36) ; indirect discourse. Having hear 
(these things), they said, 2 yévorro, det i¢ not be so (xx. 16). Ane 
they began to question each other, rd ris dpa ety é€ abrav, who the 
it was of them (xxii. 23) ; indirect discourse. « 
In the Gospel according to John we do not find a single f 
in which the optative mode is used. This is presumptive pot 
its author was a Palestinian Jew. 


The Acts of the Apostles. 


In this Book the optative mode occurs seventeen times in the f 
lowing passages: When the captain of the temple and the chie 
priests heard these words, they were in doubt concerning them, of i by 
yévorro otro, what this would (prove) #0 be (v. 24). Td Lovina 
civ col ein cis arwdcav, Let thy. money 4e (go) with thee to per di- 
tion (viii. 20). He said, Ids yap av dvvaiuny, For how could be 
able unless, etc. (viii. 31) ; the interrogative with the opt iv t 
express impossibility. But when Peter doubted in himself, ré @ 
70 dpaya, what the vision would be, i.e., what might be its intent 
(x. 17). Searching the Scriptures daily. ei Zyot radra obras, if t oe 
things were so (xvii. 11) ; optative of indirect discourse. Some wet 
saying, Té ay Oédo.. . A€yew, what would this babbler wish to sa 
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(ver. 18). To seek God, «i dpa ye WAadyoeayv aitov Kal etporev, if 
perchance they should grope after him and jind him (ver. 27) ; opta- 
tive expressing a supposition. "Eowevdey yap «i duvardv etn aird, For 
he was making haste, if it were possible for him (xx. 16). “Ezuv6d- 
vero tis ein, He inquired who he was (xxi. 33) ; indirect discourse. 


- Who ought to have been present before thee and to have accused 


me, €t re exovey mpds eve, if they Aad anything against me (xxiv. 19) ; 
indirect discourse. Before the accused,”Eyo. trois xarnydpous té7ov Te 
Garodoyias AdBou wepi Tod éykAjparos, Have the accusers face to face 
and fave an opportunity for a defence concerning the charge (xxv. 
16) ; optative of indirect discourse. I, being in doubt, inquired, «i 
BovAaro ropeverGa, if he was willing to go to Jerusalem (ver. 20) ; 
indirect discourse. Paul said, Evgaiuyv dv rd 6d, J could wish to 


God, etc. (xxvi. 29). The most of them advised that they should 


put to sea from that point, «f rus dvvawro... wapaxepaoa, if they 
were able in any way to winter in Phoenicia, etc. (xxvii. 12). A bay 
into which they were deliberating, «i dvvawro éxoGoa 7d zAoitov, if 
they should be able to save the ship (ver. 39). 

In the Zfistle of Fames, we find no instance of the optative mode. 

In the First Epistle of Peter, we find three passages in which the 
optative mode is used, viz.: I[lAnOuvOein, Let grace and peace de 
multiplied (i. 2) ; “AAN ei kal raoyxoure, But even if ye should suffer ; 


~ optative protasis (iii. 14) ; Ei OéAoc rd OéAnya. Tod Geow, If the will of 


God should desire it (ver. 17). 
In the Second Epistle of Peter, we find the optative in one instance, 
viz.: WAnbuvbein, Let grace and peace be multiplied (i. 2). 
In the Epistles of Fohn, no optative occurs, but this mode is found 
in one instance in Jude, [AnOuvOein, Let be multiplied (ver. 2). 


The Epistles of Paul. 


In the Zpistle to the Romans, the phrase My yévorro, May it not be, 
let it not happen, occurs zez times, namely: in ili. 4, 6, 31 ; Vi. 2, 15 } 
vii. 7,13; ix. 14; xi. 1,11. He also uses Ady, May God grant (xv. 
5); and IlAnpica, May God fil/ you (ver. 13). In the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians, the optative is found in “ree instances, namely : 
Mi) yévoiro, May it not be (vi. 15); and Ei riyo, Lf it should happen, 
perchance (xiv. 10; xv. 37). 2 Corinthians contains no optative. 

In the Epistle to the Galatians, we find the optative, My) yévorro, 
used “Aree times, namely: in ii. 17; iii. 21; vi. 14. 

In the Zpistle to the Ephesians, the optative occurs once, Ady, That 
he may give, after iva preceded by a prayer (i. 17). 
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In the Epistles to the Philippians and Colossians, the optative does 
not occur. In the First Epistle to the seapasingeiteains the optative 
occurs five times, namely: KarevOvva ... mAeovdoat Kal mm a 
May our Lord Jesus direct... may the Lord increase, and make you 
abound (iii. 11, 12) ; ae tpn Gein, May God sanctify you... 
and may your spirit and soul and body be kept (v.23). City 

In 2 Thessalonians, we have the optative in four instances, namely: A 
Tlapaxadéoa .. . ornpiga, May he comfort your hearts and a a 
you (ii. 17) ; KarevOivar, May the Lord direct (iii. 5); Adon, May 
the Lord give you (ver. 16). ae 

The First Epistle to Timothy has no optative, but 2 Timothy has _ 
three instances of this mode, namely : Ady, AZay the Lord grant, twice | 7 
in i. 16, 18 ; My wore den, Perhaps God may grant (ii. 25). ie a ? 

The Zfisée to Titus contains no optative, but that to Philemon h 
one instance of it, Ovafuny (2 aor. mid.), May J have joy of t 
(ver. 20). a 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews, we find ome instance of the optative 
Karaprica, May God make you perfect (xiii. 21). This is pr 
tive proof that an Alexandrian did not write this epistle, as it 
likely that the use of this mode in but one instance would I 
satisfied his fine Greek taste. : 

The closing book of our New Testament Canon, the aya ocalypse, 
contains no optative, which is not strange when we consider the: 
Hebraistic style of the book. 

We thus find that the optative mode occurs but sixfy-stx times i 
the entire Greek Testament of Westcott and Hort. But it is inter 
esting to inquire how. far these instances rest upon our oldest Greel 
manuscripts. We find upon examination that our two oldest codices, 
Vaticanus and Sinaiticus, and also the Alescandrian, in every 
stance except one or two, support the text of Westcott and Hort ii 
this matter. The Alexandrian has dvvavra: in Acts xxvii. 12, instead 
of dvvawro; and Vaticanus has 86 (sub.) in Ephesians i. 17, where 
Westcott and Hort have dey (opt.). Vaticanus lacks that pad of 
the New Testament containing the three optatives in 2 Tei B4 
one in Philemon, and the one in Hebrews. 

We have seen that in nearly all the cases in which the optatis 
occurs in the New Testament, it is used to express a wish or praye 
except in the writings of Luke. This use of the optative is also most 
common in the LXX. and in the Apocryphal writers of the Old Test 
ment. The reason for using the optative so often in the #hird p * Or 
instead of the imperative, —as is the general usage in Classic f 
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Greek, — becomes obvious upon a little reflection. As this person is 
generally used to express a wish or prayer to God to perform some- 
thing for others, — in cases where the petitioner has no special claims 


upon the Almighty, — or to deprecate certain things, it is proper that 


the optative, a mild imperative, should be used.’ Also in the phrase 
py yévo.ro, there may be an implied reference to God to prevent 
what is wrong or unpleasant to the deprecator. 

Here the question arises, Why did the Hellenists generally make 
so little use of the optative mode? We would answer, that as Jews 
they had been accustomed to the use of Hebrew or Aramaic, lan- 
guages that have but two tenses,’a perfect and a future (or imperfect, 
as the grammarians now generally call it), and possess no distinct 
forms to indicate finite modes ; and co-ordinating their sentences rather 
than subordinating them, they did not feel the need of the delicate 
optative. Greek syntax certainly requires, as a general rule,” that the 
primary tenses should be followed by the subjunctive, and the sec- 
ondary tenses by the optative when a purpose is to be indicated. 
But the Jew had never been accustomed to any secondary tense in 
his vernacular, so that the optative seemed almost useless to him to 
express a purpose, and the subjunctive seemed most natural. In 
indirect discourse, the Hellenist found it admissible to use the indica- 
tive mode, and as this harmonized with his vernacular, he naturally 


followed it. Hellenistic Greek uses hypothetical periods where the 


supposition is contrary to reality. Thus in John xi. 21: Kvupue, ei js 
de ovK Gv dreaver 6 adeAdds pov, Lord, if thou hadst been here, my 
brother would not have died. But if the thought had been that 
Christ’s presence might be a reality, it could have been expressed in 
Classic Greek by an optative both in the profasis and apodosis. But 
Martha would have said in the style of New Testament Greek, “Eay js 
(or ei cf) dde odx drofaveirar 6 ddeAdds pov, If thou wilt be (or art) 
here, my brother will not die. In Mark iii. 2, it is stated that they 
were watching (him to see) if he will heal («i Ocparevoe.) on the 
sabbaths. But in Luke vi. 7, the text is, if he heals (<i Ocparreve). 
Classic Greek would have the optative form of Oeparevew. Mark xi. 
13 has the construction 7Adev «i dpa te edpyoe ev airy, he came if 
perchance he w// find something on it. Classic Greek would most 


_ likely take the optative ® instead of the indicative in such a statement. 





1 But when God wishes a thing done, he commands it (Gen. i.). 

2 Thucydides in many instances violates this rule. 

8 Thus Arrian, B. I. 2,5: Alexander ordered the archers to shoot their arrows, 
and the slingers to hurl their missiles, into the barbarians, ef rws mpoxadécaito, 
if by any means he might call them forth from the woods into the open ground. 
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The Greek language possessed such a great variety of constructio1 
of sentences, both in regard to modes and tenses, that the Helle nis 
had generally but little difficulty in finding some form of admissible 
expression in which to clothe his thoughts and facts. __ i 

We have already stated that in Modern Greek the optative moc 
entirely wanting. In accounting for this, we may observe that 
well-known fact that language reflects the thoughts and fe 
the people among whom it has sprung up and by whom it | 
developed. Nothing but the optative, with its nice shades of 
and expression, could satisfy the subtile, skeptical intentions 
ancient Greeks, especially the Athenians. But when once th 
lectuality and culture declined, they no longer had use for t 
cate optative, and the subjunctive mode met all their wants. | 
not at all probable that the Latin subjunctive contributed muck 
the elimination of the optative from the modern Greek. atl 
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The Caper-Berry (Zccles. xii. 5). 





REV. JOHN E. TODD, D.D. 





N this poetical description of old age, instead of the familiar words 
“and desire shall fail,” the Revised Version has, “and the caper- 
berry shall fail.”” That is, as one of the Revisers has explained it, the 
caper-berry shall fail “to excite appetite or desire” ; or, as another 
of the Revisers has expressed it,’ “the caper-berry (a restorative and 
stimulating article of food) shall lose its power to rouse and revive.” 
The Hebrew word* which in the Authorized Version is rendered 
“desire” was first rendered “caper” in the Septuagint ;* and thence 
the rendering found its way into later versions. But the interpreta- 
tion was different from the one adopted in the Revised Version. 
This particular interpretation seems to have been first suggested in 
the Polyglot Lexicon of Schindler’ (A.D. 1612). It has been ap- 
proved and adopted in the Hebrew lexicons of Schindler,’ Simonis,® 
Gesenius,’ and Fiirst,? in the commentaries or other writings of 


_ Poole,’ Ursinus,” Van der Palm,” Lady Callcott,” Hitzig,® Stuart, 





1 Rev. George E. Day, D.D., of Yale Divinity School. Letter to the New 
Haven Daily Palladium, dated July 2, 1885. 

2 Rev. Talbot W. Chambers, D.D., of New York City. ‘A Companion to the 
Revised Old Testament,” p. 130. 

8 TIPIN. 4 nad Siacxedac0p 4 ndwrapis. 

5 Valentin Schindler, prof. Wittenberg and Helmstedt. Lex. Pentaglot., 1612. 

6 Johann Simonis, prof. Halle. Lex. Man. Heb. et Chal., 1757. 

7F. H. Wilhelm Gesenius, prof. Halle. Heb. und Chal. Handwérterbuch, 
1812. Eng. editions, Dr. Edward Robinson, Boston, 1844; Dr. Samuel Prideaux 


‘Tregelles, London, 1875. Thesaurus Phil. Crit. Ling. et Chal., Leipzig, 1829-1858. 


8 Julius Fiirst, prof. Leipzig. Heb. und Chal. Handwérterbuch, 1857-1861. 
Eng. ed., Dr. Samuel Davidson, Leipzig, 1867. Concordantiz Libr. Vet. Test., 1840. 

® Rey. Matthew Poole, Synop. Crit., etc., London, 1669-1676. 

10 Johann Heinrich Ursinus, Arboretum Biblicum, 1687. 

11 Van der Palm, Eccles. phil. et crit. illustratus, Leyden, 1784. 

12 Lady Maria Callcott, Scripture Herbal, London, 1842. 

18Dr. Ferdinand Hitzig, prof. Ziirich and Heidelberg. Erklar. (Kurtzgef. 
Exeg. Handb.), Leipzig, 1847. 

144 Dr. Moses Stuart, prof. Andover Theol. Sem. Eccles., New York, 1851; 
Andover, 1864. - : 
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De Wette,* Ginsburg,” Gurlitt,” Noyes,’* Wordsworth,” Zéckler,” 
Bullock,” Fischer,” Delitzsch,” Wright,* Kohler,” Renan,” and Bost,” 
and in the Revised English and Revised German versions. The later 


scholars, however, seem to have accepted the interpretation wholly 


on the authority of Gesenius and Fiirst. Not one of them cites any 
other authority than either these lexicographers or the authors quoted 
by them, or appears to have made any independent investigation of 
the subject. 

There are three objections to this interpretation. 

(1) There is no evidence that the products of the caper-bush 
have, or were ever supposed to have, any special tendency to excite 
appetite or lust. 

There is no doubt that capers, like olives, radishes, cucumbers, and 
other vegetable products used for relishes or salads, have, possibly in 
themselves, and certainly when pickled in vinegar or brine, some 
slight irritant and tonic properties ; but it is claimed by these scholars 
that capers have a peculiar and very powerful stimulative quality, 


strongly provocative of all the physical appetites, and that for this 


reason the ancients used to partake of them, and offer them to their 
guests before and during meals.* Indeed, the whole appropriateness 





15 Dr. Wilhelm M. L. De Wette, prof. Heidelberg. Die Heilige Schrift. 
Uebersetz., Heidelberg, 1859. 

16 Dr. C. D. Ginsburg. Coheleth, 1861. : 

1” Dr. J. F. K. Gurlitt, Stud. und Krit., Koheleth, 1865. 

18 Dr. George R. Noyes, prof. Harvard Coll. Job, Ecclesiastes, and Canticles, 
Boston, 1867. 

19 Dr. Christopher Wordsworth, Archdeacon of Westminster, afterward Bishop 
of St. Andrews. LEccles., London, 1868. 

2 Dr. Otto Zéckler, prof. Greifswald. Eccles., in Lange’s Commentary, New 
York, 1871. 

21 Rey, W. T. Bullock, Sec. S. P. G. Eccles., in Speaker’s Commentary, Lon- 
don, 1873. 


2 Dr. Bernard Fischer, Editor Buxtorfii Lex. Chal., Talm. et Rabb., Leipzig, — 


1875. 
*3 Dr. Franz Delitzsch, prof. Leipzig. Bib. Com., Eccles., 1877. 
% Dr. W. A. Wright. Cohel., 1883. 
% Dr. August Kéhler, prof. Giessen. Kohel. 
6 Joseph Ernest Renan, Membre de I’Institute. Cohel. 
27 Jean Augustin Bost, a Swiss writer. Dictionnaire de la Bible. 
%8 «The metaphor here made use of is derived from an ancient practice, not 


quite obsolete in some countries within the memory of man, namely, that of pre- 


senting to the guests at a feast, some time before approaching the table, condi- 


ments of various kinds for the purpose of exciting appetite. Of these condiments 
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of the reference to the caper-berry in the passage under considera- 
tion, with the meaning supposed, depends upon: the fact of the 
caper’s having peculiar and extraordinary stimulating properties. 
Gesenius,” following Ursinus,” speaks of the caper as powerfully 
exciting appetite for food and venery; and Fiirst™ declares that 
“the berry of the caper-tree, with its pepper-like seeds, provokes to 
appetite and lust.” And so Zoéckler® explains: “And desire shall 
fail, that is, when neither the appetite nor sexual desire can be 
excited by so strong a stimulant as the caper-berry.” 

Now there is no evidence that capers have, or were anciently sup- 
posed to have, any remarkably stimulating properties. It is certain 
that they are not so regarded at the present time. They are in com- 


- mon use in all civilized countries, both as a condiment for the table and 


especially as a seasoning for boiled meats and fish, without any suspicion 
that they are powerfully provocative of appetite and lust. The United 
States Dispensatory,” the encyclopedias, the botanical authorities, 
and the reports of travellers, all speak of the medical properties of 
capers, particularly of the bark of the root of the caper-bush, as 
being slightly stimulant, aperient, diuretic, antiscorbutic, and tonic, 
but say nothing about any special tendency to provoke appetite. The 
“Grand Dictionnaire” of Pierre Larousse says,” indeed, that capers 
“excite the appetite,” but immediately qualifies this statement by 


_ adding, that “‘in regard to this it is necessary to take into account 
_ the action of the vinegar in which they are steeped.” Gerard, in his 


“ Herball” (a.p. 1597), says™ that capers “stirre up an appetite to 
meat,” but he is not regarded as good authority for anything which is 
not confirmed from other sources. Renan says™ that “in the East. 
certain kinds of capers are used for aphrodisiacs”; but he gives no 





a very favorite one in the East was the flower-buds of capers, preserved either in 
salt and water or in vinegar.” Lady Callcott, Scripture Herbal, art. Caper. 

29 « Capparis, quz et appetitum provocare et Veneris concupiscentiam incitare 
dicitur.” — Thesaurus, ad verb. 7138. 

8 «Estur capparis condimenti loco, quod fortiter suscitet appetentiam cibi, 
instiget quoque ad Venerem.” Arboretum Biblicum, ad verb. Caper. 

81 Heb. and Chal. Lexicon, translated by Dr. Samuel Davidson, ad verb. 
TNVIN. 

82 Com. on Eccles., in Lange’s Com., ad loc. 

83 Twelfth edition, Philadelphia, 1865, art Capparis spinosa, p. 1485. 

% «Elles excitent l’appetit, mais il faut tenir compte a cet égard de V’action du 
vinaigre dont elles sont imprégnées.” art. CApre. 

85 art. Caper. 

%6 Certaines espéces de cApres passent en Orient pour des aphrodisiaques.” 
Eccles., note ad loc. 
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authority for the statement. In La Maout and Decaisne’s “ Orders 
of Nature,” it is stated™ that “Capparis sodada is a native of tropical 
Africa,” and that “the negresses eat its acidulous and stimulating 
fruit, which they believe will make them prolific.” This, however, is 
a different kind of statement, and it is made with reference to a 
species which is found only in Central Africa. And the statement 
itself is questionable ; for Dr. Barth tells us ®* that the fruit of Cappa- 
ris sodada, though too bitter to be eaten freely from the bushes, 
forms, when dried, no inconsiderable part of the food of the inhabi- 
tants of Central Africa. Captain Speke *® enumerates thirteen differ- 
ent species of capers found by him in Central Africa, and says of 
several of them that the leaves are used by the natives as spinach, 
but says nothing of any tendency in any of them to provoke appetite. 
Nor is any such quality attributed to Cafparis spinosa, the only 
species found in the Mediterranean regions by Forskal,® who tray- 
elled in those regions for the express purpose of studying their flora, 
and has noted with minute accuracy the caper and its uses and 
properties. 

There remain the authorities cited and relied upon by Gesenius® 
and Fiirst.” Pliny,* in the passage cited by Gesenius, descants upon 
the various medical effects of capers, especially their effect upon the 
spleen, but says not one word about any influence which they exert 
upon the appetites. Winer“ frankly admits that though it would be 
convenient, he can find no such reference in Pliny’s words, and there- 
fore abandons the whole interpretation. The statement quoted by 
Gesenius* from Plutarch® seems more favorable to the interpretation : 
“they who have lost their appetite, on tasting a caper immediately 
find their appetite restored,” But the quotation is disingenuously 





87 Mrs. Hooker’s translation, art. Caper. 

88 Travels in Central Africa, v. 146. 

89 Journal of the Discovery of the Sources of the Nile, Append. G, 

# Florula, p. 99. 

41 Heb. Lex. and Thesaurus, ad verb. 7331"3%. 

42 Heb. Lex. and Concordance, ad verb. 

48 Nat. Hist. xiii. 23; xx. 15. 

44 « Passender wire dann freilich das Bild, wenn man an die fiir Wollust reizende 


Kraft der Kapper (Kapperbeere?) denken diirfte, wie Gesenius, Thesaur. i. p. 
12 sq.; will; aber bei Pliny xiii. 23 kann ich davon nichts finden.” RealwGrter- 


buch, art. Kapper, and note. 


45 «<”H5e 5& modo) Tay amogtrwy édalay GAudda AauBdvoyres, ) Kdéwmapw yevod- 


Mev, Taxéws dvéNaBov Kai mapecrhoavro Thy Spetw... obrws ai Tovray épdAuor 
Bpwudrwyv eioroula,” x.7.A. Sympos. Lib. vi., Qu. 2. 
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garbled. Turning to the passage, we find that it reads thus: “ they 
_ who have lost their appetite, on tasting a caper, or a salt olive, imme- 
_ diately find their appetite restored”’: and it then proceeds to speak 
of this as the effect of these “salt foods.” It appears, then, that the 
author attributes no more appetizing influence to capers than to 
olives, and that he finds the appetizing influence of both in the salt 
in which they are pickled. Bellonius,® in giving his observations 
made during his travels in the East, says“ that he found in Arabia 
caper-bushes so large that he was obliged to climb them to get the 
berries, which were as large as hens’ eggs, and contained pepper-like 
seeds. It is a little remarkable that no other traveller seems to have 
found these enormous capers: but, even allowing that this extrava- 
_ gant story is true, it was the caper of Arabia which Bellonius saw, of 
which Pliny “ warns his readers not to eat, and Galen® says that it is 
much more acrid and fiery than the ordinary caper, and Dioscorides® 
says that “it produces pustules in the mouth, and eats away the gums 
down to the bone,” and is “unfit for food.’”” The only remaining 
authority is Avicenna,” who is cited by Schindler™ as asserting that 
capers provoke lust. No reference, however, is given: and the state- 
ment is of little importance: for Avicenna, an Arabian physician of 
the tenth century, wrote of the Arabian capers, which have just been 
described, while he himself resided in Bokhara, in Central Asia. 

It is farther urged that the Hebrew word® rendered “ capers,” and 





46 Cited by Gesenius, Thesaurus, ad verb.; Fiirst, Heb. Lex., ad verb.; Ursinus, 

Arboret. Biblic., ad verb., etc. 

_ 47 “ Per istos colles oberrantes, cappares invenimus pumilaruum ficuum altitudi- 
nem zequantes, ut nobis conscendende fuerint ad earum fructus colligendos, galli- 
nacei ovi magnitudine, et semina intus continentes, piperis instar calide, ipse 
cappares jugulandibus magnitudine non cedunt.” Lib. ii. Obs. 60. 

48 “Cavenda ejus genera peregrina.” Nat. Hist. xiii. 44. “Non utendum 
transmarino: innocentius Italicum est... Stomacho innutile esse inter auctores 
conyenit.” Ib. xx. 59. 

49 9H 5 ey rois Bepuols wdvu xwplois yevwucvn Kdwmapis, bowep dt 4} év ApaBla, 
Word THs wap’ juiv éors Spymorépa, Sore Kal ris Kavotiehs ememdAdoy peréxer duvd- 
pews.” Lib. vii. 

50 “ Quce autem e rubro mari et Africa defertur acerrima, siquidem in ore pustu- 
las excitat et gingivas osse tenus exest: Quapropter est cibus inepta.” Quoted 
and translated by Stapel in his notes on Theophrastus, Hist. Plant., art. Cap. 

51 Abri Ali el Hosein Ibn Abdallah Ibn Sina, commonly called Ibn Sina, or, by 
corruption, Avicenna, 980-1037. Bokhara. 
| 62 Bacca capparis quae cum cibi appetitum irritant, tum etiam juxta Avicen- 
nam instigant venerem.” Lex. Polygl., ad verb. 

58 IV IN. 
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which is often applied to them in the Talmud, is derived from a 
verb** meaning “ desire, and points to the tendency of capers to 
provoke desire. But the word is used in the Talmud not only for 
caper-berries, but also for all other small tree-fruits, as is clearly 
shown by Buxtorf,® and admitted even by Gesenius:™ so that if the 
derivation of the word proves that capers have a tendency powerfully 
to excite the appetites, it proves the same thing respecting olives, 
cornels, laurels, myrtles, and all other such fruits, which is absurd. 
The notion, therefore, that capers powerfully.stimulate the appetites, 
and were used for that purpose by the ancients, is apparently absolutely 
without foundation. The truth seems to be, that capers were regarded 
less as a relish than as an article of food. Cidus and Bpdya rather 
than condimentum and oov are the words commonly employed in 
the classics in speaking of them. And as an article of food, they 
were used chiefly by the poorer classes (even as the fruit of Capparis 
sodada is eaten by the miserable inhabitants of Central Africa), and 
were commonly regarded as a coarse, innutritious, and unwholesome 
diet. Stapel®” and Lobelius® descant, in almost the same words, 
upon the illustration which capers furnish of the disposition of men 
to indulge their fancy to the detriment of their health. Pliny repre- 
sents authors as agreed that all capers are injurious to the stomach, 
and particularly cautions his readers against those which are imported. 
Dodonzus” and Avicenna® both assert that capers afford very little 
nutriment when fresh, and still less when pickled. Columella™ ranks 
capers with “sombre elecampanes and menacing ferulas.” And the 





54 FON. 

55 “Bacca minuti arborum fructus, ut lauri, olive, corni, myrti et similium.” 
Lex. Chal. Talm. et Rabbin., ad verb. 

56 The Rabbies use the plural as denoting not only capers, but also the 
small fruits of trees, as myrtles, olives, etc.” Heb. and Chal. Lex. (Tregelles), ad 
verb. 


57 * Sic delicize homines fallunt, sanitatis detrimento. Sapor qui in illis perci- ~ 


pitur a muria vel aceto ascititius est. Utriusque fructus, seu viridis seu maturus 
gustanti preebet saporem satis acrem et ingratum.” Notes on Theophrastus, Hist. 
Plant., art. Cap., by Ivannes Bodzeus, a Stapel, Amsterdam, 1644. 

58 «* Palati studium fallit ingenium, valetudinis dispendio; nam qui sapor illis 
percipitur, ascitititius est a muria, vel ab aceto; alioqui utraque acerrima et teter- 
rimi gustus est, sive viridis sive matura.” Stirp. Advers., p. 282. 

59 “Si recentes edantur, exiguum admodum alimenti conferunt; sale vero 
macerati multo minus.” Hist. Stirp., p. 734. 

60 « Fructus exiguum suppetit alimentum, precipue sale conditus.” Cited and 
translated by Celsius, Hierobot., art. Cap. 

61 “ Capparis, et tristes inule, feruleque minaces.” Lib. x., p. 346. 
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poet Martial® sings: “Neither the mullet nor the thrush delights 
thee: but thou devourest capers, and onions swimming in putrid 
fish-sauce, and the flesh of a fore-quarter of pork which is already 
beginning to be tainted.” ‘“ Caper-fashion” ® even became a prover- 
bial expression among the Greeks: “Thou livest caper-fashion, if 
thou canst eat anthias’”’ (a kind of sea-fish).* It is said that the 
allusion “is to the poverty of caper-pickers: but the quotation seems 
to point, rather, to the poverty of caper-eaters. 

It is particularly insisted upon by Gesenius® and Fiirst,® and those 
who follow them, that it is the berry of the caper-bush, “ which with 
its pepper-like seeds provokes to appetite and lust,” which is spoken 
of in this passage in Ecclesiastes. But 

(2) There is no evidence that the berry of the caper-bush, “ with 
its pepper-like seeds,” is, or ever was, eaten. 

There is no doubt that the fruits of several of the many species of 
the caper are eaten: but we are now concerned with the capers of 
the Orient, where Capparis spinosa is the chief, if not the only, kind 
known.® 

It is well known, or rather it is a fact astonishingly little known, 
that the capers of commerce are the unexpanded flower-buds of the 
-caper-bush. They are of several different qualities, according to their 
size, the small round buds at their first appearance being the most 
valued, and the full-grown buds, just ready to burst into flower, being 
the least esteemed. ‘The flower-buds, and those of the smaller sizes, 
are the only capers imported into this country. Recknagel and 
Company, who are among the largest importers of such goods in 
New York City, write: “We have never heard of any imported 
except the usual kind imported and used for the table. To make 
sure, we have seen the leading importers of Spanish capers, and the 





62 * Nec mullus, nec te delectat, Beetice, turdus, etc. 
Capparin, et putri cepas alece natantes, 
Et pulpem dubio de petasone voras.” Epig. iii., 76 
83 pbs kammdpioy. 
84 aps xammdpiov Cis, Suvduevs mpds avOlav. Com. Anon. 389. 
65  Neque tamen, qua nos vesci solemus, floris gemma, sed ipsa bacca fruti- 
cisque fructus intelligendus est.” Thesaurus, ad verb. 
66 “The berry of the caper-tree, with its pepper-like seeds.” Lex. Heb. and 
Chal. (Davidson), ad verb. 
67 La Maout and Decaisne, “ Orders of Nature” (Hooker), art. Cap. 
68 “The only European species.” Letter from Prof. Asa Gray, of Harvard 
College, July 22, 1885. 
6 Letter of July 30, 1885. 
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principal broker in that line, and they agree with the above state- 
ment.” M. Alexis Godillot, Jr., of the firm of Thurber, Whyland & 
Co., of New York City, writes :” “I handle’a large quantity of capers 
in my Bordeaux factory, but they are not grown around that locality. 
I have to draw my supplies from the Departement du Var, three to 
four hundred miles south of Bordeaux, where they are grown. The 
caper comes on a hardy-plant called Céprier, which grows in a 
creeping way, and the caper of the market is the flower-bud of the 
caper-plant. We pack four kinds of capers, all of which grow’on the 
same plant. They are only distinguished by their sizes. The smaller 
the bud the more difficult it is to pick, the less quantity it makes, and 
therefore the higher priced. ‘The largest caper is the last stage of 
the bud before it opens,to bloom: then the caper is gone.” Louit 
Fréres & Cie., of Bordeaux, France, after giving a similar account of 
their process of preparation, add :™ “ Scarcely any use is made of the 
berry, because the little seed which it contains is disagreeable to eat.” 
Sig. Carlo Malenchini, of Livorno (Leghorn), Italy, writes:” “The 
fruit is prepared in larger quantities than the flower,” but adds: “As 
I understand it, the caper-plant always produces first the fruit, and 
afterwards the flower.” Evidently the writer has fallen into the 
common mistake of supposing that the small round buds are the fruit 
of the plant: for, of course, the idea of the fruit’s preceding the bud 


is absurd. Mr. Philip Carroll, the American consul at Palermo, — 


Sicily, makes the same mistake: “The berries of the caper-bush — 
are to a limited extent preserved in vinegar or salt, and used as a 
condiment, in Italy. The difference between the berry and the bud 
seems to be simply that of period, as it is understood if the former 
(the berry) is not taken early from the bush, it develops into a bud, 
and thence into a flower. The bud is not used.” That is, if the 
small round bud, which Mr. Carroll calls the berry, is not picked — 
early, it developes into a large bud, just ready to burst into blossom: 


and this large bud is not used. Mr. Edward Camphausen, the 


_ American consul at Naples, seems also to have fallen into the same 





70 Letter of Aug. 17, 1885. 

71 “On ne fait-guére usage de cette baie parceque la petite graine qu’ elle 
renferme est désagréable & manger.” Letter of Dec. 12, 1885. 

72 «Da quanto sento, tanto il frutto come il fiore si sogliono preparare sotto 
aceto per uso di tavole, ma il frutto in maggiore quantita del fiore. Sempre per 
quello sento dire, la pianta del cappero produce prima il frutto, e dopo il fiore.” 
Letter of June 14, 1886, ; 

78 Letter of Feb. 16, 1886. 
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error: “In Naples a great many capers are used. ‘The large 
berries are used, but the smaller ones are preferred. There is a large 
quantity exported here for Northern Italy, and also for France. The 
flower-buds are not preserved and used at Naples.” The similarity 
of this language to that of Mr. Carroll in the letter just before quoted 
seems to show that Mr. Camphausen means the same thing, namely, 
that of the round buds when they first appear, which he calls berries, 
the larger are used, but the smaller are preferred, but the buds at a 
later stage, when just ready to open, are not used at all. The mis- 
take of supposing the small round bud to be a berry is a very ancient 
one. Buxtorf (A.D. 1639) says: “The caper produces among its 
leaves a berry, which, expanding, emits a flower.’”” And even Dios- 
corides,” a botanical and medical writer of the first or second cen- 
tury, says: “The caper has a fruit like that of the olive, which, 
expanding, sends forth a white flower.” Stapel” particularly notes 
the absurdity of the idea of the fruit’s preceding the flower, and points 
out that Dioscorides means the bud, and adds, that ancient writers 
often speak of the bark of the papyrus as well as of that of the caper- 
bush, as “fruit.” This ancient and common use of the words “ fruit” 
and “berry” to denote the flower-bud of the caper, has doubtless 
done much to confirm the erroneous idea that the true berry of the 
caper-bush is eaten. 

But. there is reason to believe that the real berry is eaten, to a 
limited extent, in certain limited localities. Mr. Wallace S. Jones, 
the American consul at Messina, Sicily, writes :”* “The caper-berry 
is here preserved and used as a condiment. I send you samples of 
the Lipari caper-berries (known as cafferi in all Sicilian grocery 
stores), and caper-buds (capperini, or puntini). The berries are 
preserved in brine, and are used in the cooking of stock-fish, cauli- 
flower, etc. The buds are preserved in vinegar, and are used as a 
relish.” On their arrival, the samples were carefully examined, and 
put in alcohol for preservation. ‘The “buds” proved to be the ordi- 





74 Letter of Jan. 30, 1886. 

76 “ Capparis fructus inter folia producit baccam, que fathiscens emittit florem, 
unde emanat glans semine acinoso plena.” Lex. Chal., Talm. et Rabbin., ad 
verb, D'Dp. 

™ * kapmdv (xet) ofoy érAalas, ds dvorxGels AevKdy rpotera vOos.” Dias, ii. 204. 

™ “ Ait enim quando dehiscens panditur florem promere. Ergo ante florem 
fructus: quod absurdum est. Fructum ergo vocat quod vulgo appetitus gulzeque 
gratia comedimus.” Notes on Theoph. Hist. Plant., art. Cap. 

% Letter of Feb. 18, 1886. 
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nary capers of commerce, or small flower-buds in the earliest stages 
of development. The “berries” were simply the buds at a later 
stage of growth, just ready to open. With a needle the petals and 
stamens could be easily unfolded, and the perfect flower produced. 
Mingled with these large buds, however, in the proportion of about 
half a dozen to half a pint, were a few genuine berries, in the first 
stages of their growth. It appears, therefore, that to some slight 
extent in Southern Sicily, and here only, the young, green berries are 
used. This accounts for the statements in the encyclopedias and 
some other authorities, that in Southern Italy the fruit as well as the 
buds of the caper-bush is preserved and eaten. Loudon expressly 
states” that it is the wzripe fruit which is eaten. The same practice 
exists, perhaps, in some localities in Southern France, although un- 
known to the large manufacturers. But there the berries are not 
called “ capers,” but “‘cornichons de capres,” that is, gherkins, and 
seem to be the product,of a different plant.” This young, green, 
half-grown berry, in which the seeds are hardly distinguishable, is, 
however, a very different thing from the ripe berry “with its pepper- 
like seeds,” which some scholars erroneously suppose to have been 
eaten: and even the unripe berry is used only in very limited locali- 
ties, and to a very limited extent: and it appears from the letter last 
quoted that it is not used at all as a relish for the table, but only as a 
seasoning for cooking. 

There is no mention whatever of the use of the berries in ancient 
times. Gerard, in his “Herball” (1597), says: * “The knops of the 
flowers, before they open, are the capers or sauce that we eat.” 
Stapel® tells us that in his day (1644) only the small buds -were 
imported into Holland. Bellonius® speaks of tasting the Arabian 
caper-berries ; but his language indicates that he couid only taste. 
He says that the natives put the berries into new wine, to retard the 
process of fermentation, but he says nothing about their eating them. 
Even fe restricts the term “capers” to the buds; for he says that 
the berries of the Arabian caper-bush were as large as hens’ eggs, 
and ‘the capers themselves ”’ not smaller than walnuts. . 

But there is positive evidence that the berries of the caper-bush 
were zo¢ eaten in ancient times. Buxtorf defines p2P as “the 





9 Arboretum Brit., vol. i., p. 314, London, 1838. John C. Loudon. 

89 Grand Dictionnaire Universel, Pierre Larousse, art. CApre. 

81 Herbal, art. Caper. 82 Notes on Theophrastus, Hist. Plant., art. Caper, 
83 Lib. ii., Obs. 60, Quoted above in Note 47. 

84 Lex Chal., Talm. et Rabbin., art. Dp. 
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caper, properly the rind or bark of the fruit of the caper.” He then 
cites two passages®™ from the Talmud, in which persons are repre- 
sented as eating the thick, fleshy rind, or hull, of the caper-berry, but 
throwing the berry itself away. There is, then, no evidence that the 
real berry of the caper-bush, “with its hot, pepper-like seeds,” was 
ever eaten, any more than there is that it would produce appetite 
and lust if it were. 

Moved by these considerations, many, including many of the most 
ancient versions and some of the greatest of modern scholars, while 
retaining the rendering “ caper-berry,”’ recognize the allusion as having 
something else in view than stimulating qualities of the caper. Most 
of them prefer the rendering, “and the caper-berry shall burst,” or 
“be dispersed,” that is, the old man shall go all to pieces, like an 
over-ripe caper-berry ; or, the spirit shall break from its fleshly encase- 
ment, like the seeds of an over-ripe caper-berry from their shell. This 
is the interpretation approved and adopted by the ancient Septuagint,® 
Vulgate,* Syriac, and Arabic ® versions, and by the modern scholars 
Vaihinger,® Ewald,® Taylor,” Winer,” Rosenmiiller,* Heiligstedt,* 
Umbreit,” Elster,” and Celsius.” Royle® supposes the comparison 
to be between the droop of the ripe caper-berry on its stalk, and the 





85 “ Abjicit baccas, et comedit cortices.” “Invenit dominum filium Raf. Assei, 


> abjicentem baccas, et comedentem cortices.” ‘“ Berach, 36, a.” Ib. 


6 “Kal SracKedacO7 % Kdamrapis.” 

87 “ Et dissipabitur capparis.” 

88 Gesen., Thesaur., ad verb. 1))°38. 

89 Dr. J. G. Vaihinger. Eccles., Stuttgard, 1858; Stud. u. Krit., 1848, H. II.; 
Real Encyc., Herzog, xii. 92, art. Eccles. 

% Dr. Heinrich F. A. von Ewald, prof. Tiibingen. Die Dichter des alt. Bund., 
iv., Géttingen, 1837. “Und als briiche die kapper (welche frucht bekanntlich 
plézlich aus ihrer kapsel hervorspringt, die hiille durchbrechend, also wie das 
vorige bild der auflésung), etc. 

91 Cited in the “‘ Variorum” Edition of the Bible, Driver, Cheyne, etc. 

92 Dr. Georg B. Winer, prof. Leipzig. Bib. Realwérter., Caper. 

%8 Dr. Ernst F. K. Rosenmiiller, prof. Leipzig. Scholia in V. T., ix. 2, 1786~ 
1817. Eng. trans., Clark’s Bib. Cabinet, xxvii. 107. “The veteran who has | 
reached the end of his days is compared to an over-ripe caper-berry.” 

% Dr. A. Heiligstedt, Eccles. (Maurer, Com. gram. crit., iv. 2), Leipzig, 1848. 

%5 Dr. Friedrich W. C. Umbreit, prof. Heidelberg, Koheleth, 1818; Stud. u. 
Krit., 1857, H. I. 

® Dr. Er. Elster, prof. Géttingen. Eccles., Giessen, 1855. 

%7 Dr. Olaus Celsius. Hierobotanicon, i. 210. Upsal, 1745, 1747. 

% J. F. Royle, M.D. Kitto, Cyc. Bib. Lit. and McClin. Str. Bib. Theo. Eccl 
Cyc., art. Caper. 
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hanging down of the old man’s head. Valesius™ thinks that the true 
rendering is, “and the caper-bush”’ (which often grows on tombs) 
“shall be broken away,” so that the tomb can be opened to receive 
the old man. . 

(3) There is no evidence that the Hebrew word variously rendered 
“desire ’’ and “ caper-berry,” has the latter meaning at all. 

It is universally agreed that this word, which occurs only in this 
place, is derived from a verb meaning to desire, and therefore that its 
primary meaning is, desire. But it is contended by some that it has 
for its secondary meaning, the cafer, as producing desire. The claim 
rests chiefly on the fact that in the Talmud a plural form closely 
resembling what the plural of this word would be is often used with 
the meaning of “ caper-berries.” But the word found in the Talmud 
is applied to all small tree-fruits, as well as to caper-berries, as we 
have seen. In fact, it is a general word, and is nowhere applied to 
caper-berries, except when there is something else to indicate what 
kind of berries are spoken of. There are, besides this word, not 
_ fewer than three distinct words’ which are exclusively appropriated 
to caper-berries. And finally, the word found in the Talmud has 
entirely different vowel points from those which would belong to the 
plural of the word in this passage,"” showing that the Masorites 
regarded it as a different word. ‘The Jews who produced the Septua- 
gint were the first to recognize a reference to the caper-berry. Other 
versions and scholars simply followed in their track. But those trans- 
lators were better acquainted with the later Hebrew of the Talmuds 
than with the ancient Hebrew of the Old Testament, and were often 
led astray by it. 

In view of all this, the primary meaning “ desire” has been retained 
in the ancient Chaldaic version, in the Veneta version,™ in Luther’s 
version, and in our own Authorized version, in the Hebrew lexicons 
of Ibn Ganach,!™ Parchon,™ Rashi,’ the two Buxtorfs, Davidson,™ 





% Henry Valesius (de Valois). Sacr. Philos., p. 514. 


1 See notes 55, 56, and text. 101 0X, MDYI, and Dp. 

102 The word here is 1)¥'3N: the singular of the word in the Talmud would. 
be 773/38. 108 Gesen., Thesaur., ad verb. TV I8. 

104 “ Yoetis.” A Greek version of the xiv. Cent., in the library of St. Mark’s, 
Venice. 105 “Und alle Lust vergehet.” 


106 Tbn Ganach, or Djanah Jonah, better known by his Arabic name, Abulwalid 
Merwan. A Span. Jewish lexicographer, Cordova and Saragossa, 995-1050. 
Cited by Fiirst, Lex. Heb. Chal., ad verb. 

107 Salomon Parchon, a Span, Jewish lexicographer, fl. cir. 1020, in Aragon. 
Cited by Fiirst, id. 
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and Davies,™ and in the translations, commentaries, or other writings 
of Tigurinus,’’ Pagninus,"’ Miinster,"* Piscator,’ Arias Montanus," 
Castalion,”™ Junius and Tremellius,"* Mercier,” Grotius,” Drusius,™ 
Vatable, Geier, Witsius,™ Clericus,’ Knobel,’ Hengstenberg,” 
and Tayler Lewis. 

A few scholars have proposed other interpretations, which do not 
call for special notice ; namely, Symmachus,’” Jerome,” Chajug,” 





108 Rabbi Solomon Isaaki, a French Jewish lexicographer, b. at Troyes, 1040. 

109 John Buxtorf, Sr., prof. Basle. Lex. Heb. et Chal., Basle, 1607: also Epi- 
tome Radicum Heb. et Chdl., Basle, 1607. John Buxtorf, Jr., edited his father’s 
lex. 

_ 10 Analytical Heb. and Chal. Lex. B. Davidson. Bagster & Sons, London. 
_ 11 Dr, Benjamin Davies. Hebrew and Chal. Lex. Amer. edi, Warren F. 
Draper, Andover, 1883. 

112 Leo J. Tigurinus, xvi. Cent. Trans. O. and N. Test. (Lat.). 

118 Sanctes Pagninus, a Dominican monk, b. Lucca, It., 1466. ‘“V. et N. Test. 
nova trans.” (Latin), 1528. 

114 Sebastian Miinster, a Franciscan monk; became Prot.; b. Ingelheim, Pala- 
tinate, 1489; prof. Heidelberg and Basle. Nova Transla. (Latin). 

15 Johannes Piscator (Fischer), b. Strasburg, 1546; prof. Strasburg and 
Heidelberg. Transla. (German). 
: 16 Arias Montanus, a Span. priest and orientalist; b. Estremadura, 1527; 

compiler of the Polyglot Bible, Antwerp, 1571. 

7 Sebastian Castalion, b. Dauphini, Fr., 1515; prof. Geneva and Basle. 
 Transla. (Latin). 

_ 8 Franciscus Junius (Frangois Du Jon), b. Bourges, 1545; prof. Heidelberg; 
and Emmanuel Tremellius, b. Ferrara, 1510; prof. Heidelberg and Sedan. 
Transla. (Latin), 1579. 

119 Jean Mercier, b. Uzés, France, beg. xvi. Cent.; prof. Royal Coll. France. 

120 Hugo Grotius (De Groot), b. Delft, Holland, 1583. “Annotations,” London, 
1679. 

121 Johannes Drusius (Jan Driesche), b. Oudenarde, Flanders, 1550: prof. 
Leyden and Franeker. Eccles., Frankf,, 1600. 

122 Francois Vatable, b. Picardy, France, close xv. cent.; prof. Royal Coll. 
France. 

128 Dr, Martin Geier, b. Leipzig, 1614; prof. Leipzig. Eccles. 

12% Dr, Herman Witsius (Wits), b. 1636; prof. Franeker and Utrecht. 

1% Jean Clericus (Le Clerc), b. Geneva, 1657; prof. Amsterdam. 

126 Dr. Karl A. Knobel, prof. Breslau. Koheleth. 

27 Dr. Ernst W. Hongstenberg, prof. Berlin. Eccles., Berlin, 1853. “ Die 
Erklar. von der Kapper wird, so verbreitet sie ist, doch als eine grundlose bezeich- 
net werden miissen.” 

128 Dr. Tayler Lewis, prof. Union Coll., Schenectady, N. Y. Editor of Zéckler’s 
Eccles., in Lange’s Com. 

129 An Ebionite Christian Jew of ii, Cent. translated the Bible into Greek. “7 ° 
éntrovos, scil. (wh.” 
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Kimchi,™ Aben-Esra, Adonim,™ Schmidt,’ Déderlein,™ and 
Hahn.” 

Of the seventy-seven authorities examined in this paper, twenty- 
five favor the rendering “and the caper-berry shall fail,” and fifty-two 
reject it. ‘The twenty-five are principally modern scholars who have 
unquestioningly followed Gesenius and Fiirst in relying upon three or 
four inapposite quotations. The fifty-two include all the great ver- 
sions, except the two latest, all the great Jewish scholars of the 
Middle Ages, all the Hebraists of the post-Reformation period, and 
such modern scholars, among others, as Ewald, Rosenmiiller, Celsius, 
Knobel, Hengstenberg, Davies, and Tayler Lewis. 





180 “Tnsight.” 33-11)", according to Jerome and Aben-Esra, cited by 
Fiirst, Lex. Heb. et. Chal., ad verb. 

181 Jehuda Ben David Chajug, b. Fez, Africa, about 1030; the greatest of 
Hebrew grammarians; a Moorish Jew. Same rendering, cited by Fiirst, Concord., 
ad verb. MJ). 


182 David Kimchi, a Jewish scholar, b. Narbonne, France, 1160. Rendering, | 


mem. viril.” ; 

188 Abraham Ben Meir, commonly called Aben-Esra, a Span. Jew, b. Toledo, 
1092. See note 130. 

184 Adonim Ben Tamim ha Mizrahi, according to whom 113158 is the fem. of 

- [738, “the poor one,” that is, the soul, “bursts forth” from its prison. So Hahn. 

135 J.C. Ch. Schmidt. Eccles., Giessen, 1794. ‘“ The turtle-dove,” the messen- 
ger of spring, “is despised.” So Déderlein. 

136 J. Ch. Déderlein. Eccles., Jena, 1784. Same as last. 

187 H. A. Hahn. Eccles., Leipzig, 1860. Same as Adonim, note 134. 
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Some Difficult Passages in the First Chapter 
1 of 2 Corinthians. 





BY PROF. B. B. WARFIELD, D.D. 





I. 2 Corinthians i. 6. 


| HE difficulty in this verse is one of reading, the variations being 
both somewhat complicated and difficult to pass upon. For 
purposes of lucid statement the verse should be divided into three 
clauses, thus: (1) etre d¢ OA.Bopucba, trip ris ipav wapaxAjoews [Kal 
owrnpias|; (2) «ire rapaxadovpeba, trip ris byav wapaxAjoews [Kal 
owrnpias| ; (3) Tis evepyoupevys ev Sropovg tov abtév waOnpdrwv dv 
Kal Hels macxopev, kal } eAmis Huav BeBaia irip tyav. The main 
question concerns the arrangement of these clauses. It is observed 

_ that clauses (1) and (2) are parallel statements, while clause (3) is 
an adjunct ; and the variation which we are discussing concerns the ~ 
~ position of this adjoined clause. Some MSS. attach it to the first 
member of the parallel, clause (1) ; others to the second member, 
clause (2). According to Tischendorf’s statement, the former posi- 
tion is that assigned to it in BDEFGKL al® d.e.f.g. Gothic, 
White’s edition of the Harclean Syriac, Chrysostom, Theodoret, and 
Damascenus ; while the latter position is given it in NACMP 3", 
23. 31. 49- 51. 57. 67. 73. 80.(37). 4. am. fu. harl. flor. tol*., Schaaf’s 
edition of the Peshito, the Coptic, the Arm. (the A®th.), Antioch. 
Ambrst. (Ephr. Hier.). Genealogically speaking, the former group 
is suspicious, and appears to witness only to a “‘Western”’ corruption. 
By internal evidence of groups, the latter group is pointed to as by 
far the stronger. So that we can scarcely doubt that the weight ot 
external evidence is distinctly in favor of the arrangement which 
places clause (3) after clause (2) rather than after clause (1). 
Meyer has discussed the transcriptional problem with some fulness 
and his usual acumen, with the result of throwing the weight of the 
transcriptional evidence in the same scale with the external. He 
+ supposes that clause (2) was first omitted entirely, by homeeoteleuton, 
* and then erroneously restored after clause (3), thus producing the 
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reading of BDEFGKL etc. Whatever weight may be laid upon 
this transcriptional finding, it is certain that the intrinsic internal 
evidence supports it. For thereby an obvious parallelism is pre- 
served and the adjoined clause (3) is brought in in such a manner 
_as to add immensely to the richness of the language, — whereas it 
would be almost intolerably heavy were it interposed between the 
parallels. The full weight of this consideration, however, can scarcely 
be felt before we consider the genuineness of the xai owrnpias, which 
appears sometimes at the end of the first clause, sometimes at the 
end of the second, and sometimes at the end of both. 

The evidence that would place xai owrypias at the end of the 
second clause, is practically the same as that which has been discred- 
ited in the main reading which we have already considered. Appar- 
ently only 37 and the Latin fu* add it to this clause, when placed 
before clause (3); and.only 46 and White’s Harclean (by an asterisk) 
suggest omission of it from clause (2), among the witnesses for the 
prepositing of (3) to (2). In these circumstances we can scarcely 
refuse to follow the array that is right in placing the clauses, also in 
omitting this pair of words. 


Whether or not xai owrypias should be read in clause (1) presents — 


a much neater question. ‘Tischendorf quotes for their presence there, 


NACDEFGKLMP etc., and for their omission only B. 17. 176 


(137), (Euthal°*). Genealogically, there is no reason, however, 
why the former array, here too, may not be only “ Western,” and the 
true reading stand in the few documents arrayed for omission. B 
when non-Western as it here apparently is, because separated from 
the typically Western documents—and when not standing alone, and 
therefore probably preserving an inheritance, —is all the more worthy 
of consideration in Paul’s epistles, because the non-Western reading 
is more apt to be lost in them than in most of the rest of the N. T. 
On external grounds, I should be strongly inclined to suspect xat 
cwrtynpias here too. And internal considerations appear to come 
with some additional arguments to the support of this suspicion. It 
is transcriptionally difficult to account for the phenomena of the 
evidence regarding xal owrypias on the supposition of its genuineness 
at this point. If it originally stood at the end of clause (1), it should 
have been omitted along with clause (2) by homeeoteleuton, and on 
reinsertion it should have stood before, not after it, —at the end of 
clause (3). This seems to have been felt_as a difficulty by Meyer, 
who supposes still another step in correcting the text, after the omis- 
sion of clause (2), by which the sat ewrypias was inserted variously. 
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It is far easier to presume that cai owrnpias was at first no part of the 
text, and was added on the margin, as a pious and strengthening 
supplement, by some scribe who desiderated something here of eternal 
import; and that it was afterwards taken innocently up into the 
text at various seemingly appropriate points. 

I say “seemingly appropriate points,” for I am not sure that any 
point is really appropriate. Paul is not speaking in this context of 
salvation, but of affliction and consolation ; and the insertion of xai 
gwrypias into it at any of the points in which our texts transmit them, 


appears to me to jar on the simple development of the thought. 


Paul bursts forth (ver. 3 sq.) into a fervent praise to God for the 
consolation He has brought him, as always, so also now, in his afflic- 
tions, not without a pregnant hint of the value of the experience for 
the work of his office (ver. 4). And now (ver. 6) he turns to tell 
the Corinthians that all the riches of his experience is for them: 
“But whether we be afflicted, it is for your consolation, — whether 
we be consoled, it is for your consolation.” I cannot help feeling 
that the insertion of an “and salvation” after the first clause here 
(and not also after the second) would introduce a discordant note 
and break the simple and tender connection. This is still further 
borne out by the subsequent context; for the Apostle proceeds 
immediately: “that is efficacious in patient endurance of the same 
- sufferings which we also suffer; and our hope is steadfast in your 
behalf, in that we know that as ye are partakers of the sufferings, 
so also of the consolation.” Here simply suffering and consolation 
continue to be the theme; and not only so, but the connection 
is such as apparently to imply but a single’ antecedent. What is 
it that is efficacious in patient endurance of suffering? What but 
consolation? But what consolation? That which came through the 
Apostle’s consolation apart from his suffering? or both? Certainly 
the parallelism between the first two clauses of the verse is far too 
close to allow us to separate them, and we must expect the ris évepyou- 
pévyns to take up the common apodosis of the two. But if this be so, 
it is intolerable to find the two apodoses different. The effect of 
omitting 77s owrnpias in the first clause is to make the second clause 
merely repeat (but repeat with added force and tenderness) the 
apodosis of the first ; and then the third clause takes up this common 
apodosis for further description. The beauty of the result is a strong 
argument, intrinsically, in support of the suspicion already aroused on 
external grounds that xai owrypias in the’first clause also, is an intru- 
sion into the text. 


> 
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The exact form of text as I should propose to restore it, therefore, 
would read: cire 5 OABopeba, irép THs tudv rapaxAyncews, cire TapaKa- 
Aovpeba, irép tis tudv rapaxAyjoews, THs évepyoupévyns év bropovy KTA, 
I have not been curious in looking up the matter, but I am not sure 
that any editor has printed just this text. Tischendorf viii., Tregelles’ 
margin, and Westcott and Hort read the order of the clauses as I have 
given them, but retain the first xal owrnpias. Tregelles and Alford 
take the order of clauses (1), (3), (2) and retain the xai owrnpias 
in both (1) and (2) ; Westcott and Hort’s margin differs from this 
only in omitting the first kal cwrnpias. Some, thus, read xal owrypias 
‘twice; others once, variously placed; but none. appear to omit it 
altogether. But I am convinced that externally it is suspicious in 
both places, and internally, perhaps a little more than suspicious ; and 
I feel sure that few will read the passage without it who will not at 
least wish that it should prove to have no just claim to be read. 


II. 2 Corinthians i. 8-10. 


The allusion which Paul makes in these verses to some great afflic- 
tion which he endured in Asia, has presented a standing puzzle to 
commentators. It has justly seemed to most recent commentators 
impossible to refer it to the tumult raised by Demetrius and recorded 
in Acts xix. 23 sq., with which, indeed, it appears to have no single 
feature in common ; but, besides this, there is little known of the evil 
chances that befell the Apostle in Asia. 

It is to be observed that our difficulty arises from the very plain- 
ness of the matter itself.. The Corinthians to whom the Apostle was 
writing, knew so well what Paul’s great affliction was that they needed 
to be told nothing about it, and the slightest allusion sufficed. This 
very fact may be of value to us in identifying it. We must seek for 
some very severe, some even startling instance of persecution. ‘And, 
indeed, the description that is here given of it would independently — 
direct us to this conclusion. It was not only an “affliction” (ver 8), 
but such an one as “burdened the Apostle exceedingly above his 
power” (ver. 8), and led him “quite to despair even of living” 
(ver. 8). In it he obtained the answer of death in his conscious- 
ness, and deliverance from it could come from no less an one than 
that God who raiseth the dead (ver. 9). Nay, it is described as 
itself “ death” (ver. 10), and not only so, but, with excess of strength, - 
as “‘so great a death” (ver. 10). Manifestly, the Apostle has in 
mind an experience which had passed beyond danger into actuality, 
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Were he giving us his account of the stoning which he endured at 
Lystra, and after which he was dragged out of the city for dead, he 
could not have spoken more strongly. ; 

I think, however, that we may learn from the way in which this 
account is introduced, more than the mere fact that the Corinthians 
already knew of the occurrence that is mentioned. The Apostle not 
only so speaks of it as to evince that not the fact of his affliction in 
Asia but the extremity to which he was brought by it, is the point 
of his communication. If I am not mistaken, the implication goes 
further and suggests a certain amount of what may be called self- 
correction by the Apostle. It looks as if he had himself told the 
Corinthians of the fact here adverted to, but in such a manner as to 
pain them by an evident unwillingness on his part to speak freely of 
his own sufferings, —in so matter-of-fact a way, in a word, as to sug- 
gest that they would not be interested in more thah the bare fact, 
and would care little for the effect on the Apostle’s feelings. We 
know that this was just the spirit in which 1 Corinthians was written 
(2 Cor. ii. 3 sq.) ; and if we can believe that the Apostle mentioned 
this affliction in that letter, we can easily understand, on the one 
hand, that he would have mentioned it there without more than: brief 
and incidental reference to his own distress, and, on the other, that 
after the Corinthians had been awakened to a truer sense of the 
enormity of their conduct, which had forced their father in Christ to 
withhold the cry for sympathy with which he must have longed to 
address them, he would hasten tenderly to make known to them 
the greatness of the affliction that he had endured on this dreadful 
occasion. With this possibility in view, it is instructive to observe 
how the Apostle opens the subject. As the yap (ver. 8) advises us, 
this section is introduced, after Paul’s expression of confidence that 
the Corinthians, whom he sees to have fallen into like sufferings with 
his, will obtain a like consolation, in order that he may point out 
from his.own experience that the consolations of God are great 
enough to cover the greatest sufferings conceivable. The context, 
then, is a tender one. And he begins with the tender address, 
“brethren” (ver. 8) ; and, speaking thus tenderly, he declares that 
“he does not wish them to be ignorant concerning the affliction 
which befell him in Asia, that it was unbearably great.” Is it not 
clear that the heart of the Apostle is here moved, and that he is about 
to tell his readers-of the amount of his sufferings on an occasion 
which has already as a matter of mere fact been spoken of between 
them ? 
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If the subtle implications of Paul’s words have been soundly read 
in the foregoing remarks, our task in identifying the persecution here 
alluded to ought to be somewhat facilitated. Our first step should 
be to search 1 Corinthians in order to discover whether some severe ” 
affliction in Asia may not there be somewhat incidentally mentioned, 
such as will account for the tone and statements of our present 
passage. On undertaking this search, our eyes fall at once upon the 
startling cry of the Apostle in 1 Cor. xv. 32: “If after the manner of 
men I fought with beasts at Ephesus, what doth it profit me?” —if, 
that is, the dead are not raised ; in which he seems to make known 
to the Corinthians, in a purely incidental way, the bare fact that he 
had been called upon to undergo a martyrdom out of which only 
that God who raises the dead could bring him alive. It is no doubt 
common among commentators to explain this allusion away, as if 
a figurative beast-fight only were meant. But this seems not only 
unnecessary but impossible, when only the passage itself is consid- ~ 
ered. For, to go no further, in what way was Paul’s conflict with 
men more a beast-fight “at Ephesus” than elsewhere? The whole 
implication of the passage is, that the demands of the Christian life 
are such that, if in this life only we have hoped in Christ, we are of 
all men most pitiable. If, then, the dead are not raised, the whole 
Christian system is a gigantic and hideous error, — its preaching a lie 
(xv. 14, 15), its faith a vanity (xv. 16-28), its ritual a farce (xv. 29), 
and its life a useless sacrifice (xv. 30-34). In order to bring this 
last assertion into clear light, Paul appeals not only to the general 
danger and trial of the life that he literally “suffered” for Christ’s 
sake (xv. 30-31 ; cf. 2 Cor. iv. 7 sq.), but adduces one striking concrete 
case of these sufferings, chosen just on account of its extremity and 
in order to carry the lesson home (xv. 32). Not only did he stand 
in jeopardy every hour, but he died daily; and that this may be 
taken literally, witnesses this casting to the beasts that had come to 
him in Ephesus. Not only, then, does the limitation “at Ephesus” 
seem to exclude the figurative interpretation, but the course of thought 
appears to demand a literal understanding of the words. Nor is this 
all. If we assume that this beast-fight did literally occur, it supplies 
an explanation of some otherwise obscure hints in the epistle to the 
Galatians (vi. 17; vi. 11), and as well furnishes us with precisely the 
occurrence that is needed to make the allusion in our present passage 
plain. 

It need hardly be said that the lack of any account of this fighting 
with the beasts, in the book of Acts, does not disprove its literal occur- 
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rence. We have only to refer to 2 Cor. xi. 23 sq. to learn how’ few 
of the daily deaths through which Paul was brought alive the book of 
Acts gives us accounts of. It is no doubt true that to be cast to the 
beasts was an extreme case, and it is difficult to understand how Paul 
came out of it alive ; but it is no less difficult to understand how he 
survived the stoning at Lystra, the shipwrecks, and the repeated cruel 
scourgings which we know he did endure. Paul himself says that 
this was a “so great death,” and that he owed his deliverance from it 
to that power which raises the dead. The simple fact seems to be 
that Paul was “in deaths oft’ (2 Cor. xi. 23), and that his endurance 
amounted to little short of a continuous miracle. One more almost 
miraculous escape in such a list, amounts to too little to form an 
objection to its actual occurrence. It is scarcely worth while to add 
further, that no objection to the actual occurrence of this beast-fight 
can be drawn from 2 Tim. iii. 11, where Paul adduces as examples of 
his sufferings “what things befell him at Antioch, at Iconium, at 
Lystra.” The reason of the specification of these three places is not, 
to be found in any fancied greater severity of Paul’s sufferings there 
than elsewhere, as the objection would assume. Only at Lystra did 
the persecution proceed to extremes ; and from the list in 2 Cor. xi. 
23 sq. a much more striking series could be framed from this point of 
view. The aorist tens¢ of 1 Tim. iii. ro must not be overlooked, and 
governs the whole following sentence. Paul adduces the sufferings 
which he endured at such a time and in such a locality that Timothy 
could and did have them in mind when he undertook to become a 
follower of Paul. When he looked upon Paul and his life as the 
model of the life he should undertake on becoming a Christian, it 
included the sufferings such as had befallen the Apostle at Antioch, 
at Iconium, at Lystra, —wherefrom we may infer that the book of 
Acts is right in placing Timothy’s birthplace and home in this region, 
and his conversion after Paul’s visit to these places, but not that Paul 
never afterwards suffered so severe persecutions as befell him there. 
The solemnity with which Paul declares in vers. g and 10 of our 

present passage that his experience in his great trial in Asia had 
resulted in removing his trust forever from himself and placing it 
upon that God “who raiseth the dead, who from so great a death 
delivered us and will deliver,” ought not to escape our notice. 
Clearly, the effect of these sufferings was to add new vividness to 
Paul’s conception of God as the raiser of the dead, to withdraw his 
one hope from this life and place it in that resurrection-life that was 
to come. Is it not a point of connection (perhaps even a guide-post 
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for our direction) that the casting to the beasts of Ephesus is the 
great instance of his daily dyings that springs into the Apostle’s mind 
when in 1 Cor. xv. he is declaring that if the dead are not raised the 
Christian life of suffering would be a sad and hideous mistake? It is 
at least a striking coincidence, which may be significant of much, 
that in 1 Corinthians, when speaking of the resurrection, Paul thinks 
of his casting to the beasts at Ephesus ; and in 2 Corinthians, written 
to the same people and not long. afterwards, when speaking of a 
_ supreme trial that he had to endure in Asia, he thinks of the God 
that raiseth from the dead. 

It would be an interesting subject for inquiry, whether any memory 
of Paul’s beast-fight at Ephesus survived in the primitive church. It 
is at least noticeable that early apocryphal literature is full of deliver- 
ances “from the mouth of the lions”; and if a great, genuine in- 
stance of such a deliverance stood out in the memory of men, this 
circumstance might be partly accounted for. One of the difficulties 
which stand in the way of such an investigation, is to distinguish 
between reminiscences of 1 Cor. xv. 32 and remembrance of the fact 
itself. Let us advert to but a single instance.- In the Acts of Paul 
and Thecla, which is generally esteemed one of our earliest apocry- 
phal acts and to belong to the second century, we have an elaborate 
account of how Thecla was thrown to the beasts ; and it is interest- 
ing to observe that the exclamation which rises to the lips of her pro- 
tectress when the news is brought to her of Thecla’s deliverance, is : 
“Now I believe that the dead are raised ; now I believe that my child 
lives!” Here, too (we might be tempted to think), a deliverance 
from the arena is elassed with resurrection from the dead. Butsit is 
clear to any careful reader that the author of the Acts of Paul and 
Thecla is only drawing from, not illustrating, St. Paul’s epistles. The 
whole book is interwoven with hints taken from them, and indeed is 
based on a scheme derived from the mention in 2 Tim. iii. 11 of 
Antioch, Iconium, and Lystra. In the account of the beast-fight 
itself, it is only too clear that the author has 1 Cor. xv. 32 in mind: 
thence comes the thought of the resurrection, and from it he is con- 
troually haunted with a notion of a benefit which ought to result to 
some that are dead (ver. 29), and of a connection which ought to 
to brought out with a baptism. 

It should be noted, finally, that it seems to result from the plurals 
in our present passage, that Timothy (cf. 2 Cor. i. 1) in some sense 
partook in St. Paul’s beast-fight. The affliction came upon both of 
them, and the effects on both were the same. ‘To what extent this 
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community of suffering went, there seems, however, no sufficient 
grounds to determine. It is only plain that it belonged in some 
degree to Timothy, as well as in its full extent to Paul. 


III. 2 Corinthians i. 15-17. 


The development of the thought through these verses presents 
several difficulties, to avoid which it is necessary to give the closest 
attention to the connectives and. emphases. 

In the immediately preceding context the Apostle had acted on 
the restored relations of mutual confidence between him and the 
Corinthians, and had opened his heart to them. He had told them 
of the extremity to which he was brought by the affliction which had 
befallen him in Asia, and of the abiding effect of that experience on 
his soul (vers. 8-10), and then had placed at the basis of his confi- 
dence in God’s continuous deliverance the co-working of the Corin- 
thians themselves in prayer in his behalf (ver. 11). Then he had 
turned aside to point out to them the obvious fact that this confidence 
in their continued interest and prayer for him, was itself a convincing 

.proof of his good conscience towards them (ver. 12). But the 
memory of their past injustice now obtrudes itself into his conscidus- 
ness; and, in the eagerness of love rather than in the bitterness of 
defence, he forestalls the possible objection to the sincerity of his 
asseveration, declares his entire honesty in his assertion of confi- 
dence in them, and appeals to their conscience to substantiate his 
words (ver. 13@), ending with an expression of hope that in the light 
of the day of the Lord Jesus, when the thoughts of every heart would 
be revealed, they and he would be seen to be mutually the ground of 
boasting of each other, — they, that they had had him as their apostle ; 
he, that he had had them as his converts (vers. 134, 14). 

By the adduction and allaying of this hypothetical mistrust of his 
word (ver. 13@), the way was naturally prepared for a discussion, in 
the same noble spirit, of the real charges of double-dealing that the 
Corinthians had brought against the, Apostle. He had originally 
intended to go to them directly from Ephesus and to return from 
Macedonia to them again before proceeding to Judea, —thus giving 
them a double joy in his double presence (vers. 15, 16) ; and clearly 
he had in some way communicated this purpose to them. But when 
the news of their evil state of mind towards him came to him, he 
had, for their good (ver. 23), so far changed his plans as to go first 
to Macedonia and only after that to visit them, by which new 
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arrangement he could be with them only once; and in writing 
1 Corinthians to them he announced this new purpose (1 Cor. 
xvi. 5). Immediately the malcontents at Corinth were loud in their 
charges against him as a man of vacillating purpose and levity of 
statement, who made his promises lightly and broke them lightly. It 
is to meet these charges that he now (ver. 15 sq.) speaks with them 
as to his change of plan for his journey. . 
Ver. 15 takes close hold upon the expression in vers. 134, 14 of the 
Apostle’s hope that he and the Corinthians would be discovered at 
the judgment-day to have each the other as their ground of boasting. 
This is what he thinks now, since once more he and they are on 
terms of mutual confidence. And this is what he thought before 
those terms of mutual love were disturbed: “ And it was in this 
confidence that I was cherishing the determination to come to you 
jirst.”. The emphatic prepositing of ravry rH weroOyoa, and the 
time set by the imperfect ¢BovAdunv must not be overlooked. The 
language is equivalent to saying: “‘ And it was in consequence of my 
confidence in our mutual love for one another that I was at that time 
intending to come first to you.” The emphasis is laid on the attitude 
in which his mind stood towards them before the bad news from them 
reached him. He was confident, at that time, that his coming would 
bring them joy, and he consequently was intending so to arrange his 
journey as to come twice to them “7” order that they might get (not 
one only but also) @ second joy.” ‘The effect of this arrangement of 
the words and the resulting emphases, is to imply that the plan of the 
- Apostle necessarily depended on his relation to the church: so that 
his plan would be necessarily set aside when he learned that his 
coming to them would not bring the joy he had fondly hoped, but 
rather pain. It thus happens that the whole matter concerning his 
change of plan is settled by the first sentence (vers. 15, 16), and the 
Apostle is able to leave the necessary inference to be drawn by his 


readers and to content himself with a single pointed question (ver. 


17a) which could not fail to pierce the dullest conscience. ‘“‘ Seeing, 
therefore, that it was this that I was intending, was it then fickleness 
that I showed?” he-asks in a tone that branded the affirmative 
answer beforehand as utter folly. The “ chs,” put forward with a 
very strong emphasis, refers not merely to his intention of coming to 
them first, but to his intention of so arranging his plan as to bring 
them a second joy. ‘The odv thus has its collective force fully devel- 
oped. And the participle BovAdpuevos, the time of which is set by its 
verb éxpyoduny, is to be resolved causally. In the second clause, 
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the effect of dpa, ‘as the matter stands,’ ‘in this condition of affairs,’ 
is to throw increased emphasis back on the protasis, ‘seeing, there- 
fore, that it was this that I was intending’; while the emphasis 
within the second clause itself falls on r7) éAa¢pig, the article in which 
belongs to the abstract form of the conception. No language could 
express more strongly than this sentence the unspeakable folly of 
charging frivolity as the reason of a change of plan which was thus 
so necessarily involved in the change of circumstances. And as 
nothing further remained to be said on this special matter, the 
Apostle was free to turn at once to the broader implication of the 
accusation, which again he deals with in a single crushing and self- 
answering question. “Or,” he adds at once, with an implication that 
unless this be true there is nothing further possible, “or is it possible 
that in the things which I purpose, tt is according to the flesh that I 
purpose them, that there should be with me the yea, yea, and the 
nay, nay?” 

How the Apostle deals with this question is exceedingly instructive. 
He appeals simply to the faithfulness of God, as the guaranty that his 
word was not a vacillating yea or nay (ver. 18),—and then to the 
experience of his readers under his preaching, as the inward demon- 
stration of the Holy Spirit that this part of his word at least was yea 
alone (ver. 19 sq.) ; leaving it to his readers to draw the conclusion 
from this avgumentum ad minus that he who was true in so great a 
witness-bearing could be trusted also in the little matter of his own plans. 


IV. 2 Corinthians i. 23, and ii. I, 


In the discussions of the import of ov«ér: in the former, and of raAw 
in the latter, of these two verses, it seems to be ordinarily forgotten that 
the broader context must be taken into account. Commentators 
usually try to take ovxér, for instance, either in the sense of “not 
yet” or in that of “not again,” according as their preconceived 
belief is that Paul made one or two visits to Corinth before writing 
this letter. But as a matter of fact the word means neither one nor 
the other. What it means is ‘”o /onger,’ and it usually denies for 
the entire future. Its meaning here can only be caught by perceiving 
its correlation with vers. 15 and 16, out of connection with which 
ver. 23 must not be forced. The Apostle had intended to come 
directly from Ephesus to Corinth in order that he might thus be able 
to bring the Corinthians twice the joy of seeing him; but when he 
perceived that it would not be a joy for them to see him, but his 
coming would rather bring them sorrow, he changed his plan and 
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“no longer came to Corinth,” but departed into Macedonia. This is 
the common and natural meaning of the word, and is excellently 
expressed in the rendering of the Revised Version: ‘I forbore ‘to 
come to Corinth.’ The implication is not that ‘he still is coming but 
has postponed it for a time,’ nor that ‘he did not come another time 
in addition to those he had already come’; there is no reference in, 
the word to “another” coming either not yet executed or already past. 
It simply says that that intention which Paul had of coming to Corinth 
directly from Ephesus, he concluded not to fulfil at all, at any time. 
It was finally and for all time laid aside. He saw what his imme- 
diate coming to Corinth involved, and in ‘ order to spare the Corin- 
thians, he no longer came to Corinth,’ but.departed another way. 
The question why Paul uses eis Kopwov here instead of apods tyuas 
seems to be settled by this understanding of his purpdse. It is alto- 
gether parallel to the use of eis "Edecov in 2 Tim. iv. 12, where he 
means to intimate that Timothy may well leave Ephesus and bring 
Mark with him, since Tychicus has been sent to that city. So here Paul 
speaks objectively because he has the plan, not his readers, in mind. 

In this understanding of the passage, it has no bearing on the 
controversy concerning the number of the visits to Corinth which the 
Apostle had made before writing the letter. It only denies that he 
executed the first visit which he had planned when he was wishing to 
bring them a “second joy” (vers. 15, 16). 

A result somewhat similar is reached when we read the first verse 
of the second chapter in its vital connection with the context. Asa 
mere matter of fact, i. 23-ii. 4 form a very closely knit paragraph. 
We have seen how ovxére looks back to vers. 15, 16; the yapas of. 
i. 24 takes up again the xapdy of ver. 15 (for assuredly this is the 
right reading there), while, as the dé advises us, ii. 1 is only the other 
side of the matter, and its Avzy is the opposite of this yapas, and its 
mwdXw must be explained with reference to the plan of 15, 16. It is 
important to observe that the prefixed ro in ii. 1 binds the whole of 
the last half of the verse together as a single noun: “I judged this for 
myself, namely the-not-coming-back-to-you-in-sorrow.” ‘The order of 
words in this composite noun was determined not by their relation to 
each other, but by their closer or more distant relation to éA@eiv and by 
their relative emphasis. The strongest emphasis falls on the pa wdAw, 
but not as a qualification of év Avmy, but of éddciv. The wddAw can 
best be rendered by the simple word ‘back,’ and what the Apostle 
says is not that he will not ‘come back’ to them, but that he is 
determined not to have his coming back in sorrow. In this there is 
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no implication that the former coming was in sorrow: there is no 
reference to the character of the former coming at all. There is simply 
an energetic declaration that he had intended to come to them in 
order to bring joy, and he had not come because he would not con- 
sent to have ‘his coming back to them in sorrow.’ The whole impli- 
cation as to character is exhausted in the intention for the coming 
that was planned and that was not executed just because what he 
purposed was to bring joy and he was determined not to bring sorrow. 
Just because he was a fellow-worker to their joy, he could not bring 
sorrow, and the whole force of Avzy is taken up in its contrast to 
the xapas, which again takes us back to the yapay of i. 15. 

But if, again, this be the meaning of the phrase, it has no bearing 
on the question as to the Apostle’s previous visits to Corinth. The 
maw would, no doubt, imply that there had been one before. For 
it is probably impossible to make it a repetition of the waAw of i. 16, 
as if what the Apostle was saying was that though he had planned to 
come to them and then come ‘back,’ yet to spare them he had 
refrained from coming, and so could not have ‘a coming Jack.’ But it 
says nothing as to how often Paul had been in Corinth, whether once or 
twice ; and, just because we cannot infer that a previous visit was ‘in 
sorrow,’ so it offers us no ground to infer that he had been there twice. 

Although it carries us somewhat beyond the limits we have set for 
ourselves, it is worth remarking that this fatal inadequacy to the 
inferences put upon them attends all the passages that are appealed 
to in order to prove that Paul had already twice visited Corinth. 
2 Cor. xii. 1 is, to say the least of it, thoroughly ambiguous, while ex- 
egetically speaking, 2 Cor. xii. 14, and especially xiii. 1, seem freighted 
with an opposite implication. For it is undeniable that grammati- 
cally the words tpirov rotro are equally flexible to the two meanings, 
‘this is the third time that I am coming,’ and ‘on this third occasion 
I am actually coming.’ And exegetically, all reason fails for the very 
emphatic (note the position) assertion that the next time Paul visited 
his Corinthian children would be the third visit he had made them ; 
whereas the whole Epistle teems with a very important reason why 
he need assert that on this third occasion of his preparation to visit 
them, he would actually fulfil his intention, —~for which we do not 
need to go further than the passage we have just considered, i. 15 sq. 
This appears to me to be the decisive consideration that determines 
the sense of these two passages, and, if so, then they assert that Paul’s 
next visit would be the second, not the third. So complicated a 
matter cannot, however, be argued in a postscript to i. 23, and ii. 1. 
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Some Remarkable Greek New Testaments. 





PROF. ISAAC H. HALL, PH.D. 





I. De Sabio, 1538. 


NE of the rarest Greek New Testaments known is that printed 

at Venice, in 1538, by “Io. Ant. de Nicolinis de Sabio” at 

the expense of Melchior Sessa. An entire copy existed in the 

Library of the Duke of Sussex; a copy of the second volume 

(Epistles and Revelation) is-in the Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris, 

and was examined for Reuss by Eugen Scherdtlin ; but no complete 

copy was known to Reuss. A copy having lately come into my 

possession, I examined it with care, and thought that its peculiarities 
were worth recording. 

Concerning its text, Reuss is right in correcting Jac. Le Long’s 
erroneous statement that it contains the Latin version of Erasmus. 
It contains the Greek only. Reuss does not venture to particularize 
respecting its text, but states that from Scherdtlin’s papers and col- 
lection of variants he is well enough satisfied that it is conformed 
to the text of the Aldine edition (of 1518).- Reuss accordingly 
classifies it, along with the Aldine edition, among the books which 
follow the first edition (1516) of Erasmus. 

But the first thing I looked for was the interpolation at 1 John v. 7, 
which is not in the Aldine edition ; and I found that it does exist in 
this of De Sabio. Its form is almost exactly that of the Dublin 
codex, and it must have come from, as it exactly copies, punctuation 
and all, the third edition of Erasmus. The whole passage reads as 
follows in De Sabio: dru pets ciow of paprupodtyres ev TO ovpava, 
matip, Adyos, kal veda ayvov, Kal obro of Tpels Ev eit. Kal Tpeis ciow 
ot paprupovvres ev TH yj}, wvedpa, Kal Ddwp Kal alpa, Kal ot tpels eis TO &Y 
eiow. It is not to be inferred, however, that Reuss was not aware 
of this fact, for in speaking of the Gr. N. T. of Colinzeus, 1534, 
he remarks that it was the last of the early editions to omit that 
interpolation. 

Before going farther with the text, it is better to oat a description 
of the book. It is a small octavo, according to the old rules, though 
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of about the size of a modern 24mo or 32mo; the printed page, 
' exclusive of running titles, margins, and catch-words, being 3} x 1$ 
inches in dimension. Title: “TH KAINHS | AIA@H’KH®S | 
dravra. | NOVI TESTAMENTI | OMNIA. | [Vignette, a sitting 
cat, with a mouse in its mouth, surrounded by an ornament of 
fantastic leaf-and-scroll work.] | VENETIIS.” ‘The first line is in 
the large ornamental Greek capitals so often seen in books printed, 
at Venice, and is without accents. At the end of volume i. is 
the colophon: Venetiis per Ioan. Anto. de Ni-|colinis de Sabio. 
Expensis vero Dini Melchioris Seffe. Anno | Dai M D XXXVIII.” 
At the end of volume ii. is the “ Registrum ” (containing ad. A to &., 
AA to PP, and [for vol.-ii.] A to &, with adcdef, and the remark 
“ Omnes quaterniones”), followed by the colophon in Greek and 
Latin, as follows: “’Ev éverias révw pev kal defdryte | rod iwavvov 
dyrwviov Tov caPiov, | dvadkdpact 5& rod MeAyio|pos tod céroov ere 
xYAwo|orG dydow. | Venetizs per Io. Ant. de Nicolinis de | Sabio. 
Sumptu uero et requisitione Dini | Melchioris Sefse. Anno Domini. | 
MD XXXVIII.” Another leaf, at the end, contains the same emblem 
that occurs on the title page. 

The contents are as follows: Tod év dylos warpds jyadv iwavvov 
dpxuemirkdrov KwvoravrwouTdAews TOD xpvcoordpou trduvyua cis TOV 
dywov MarOaiov tiv evayyedioryv, occupying 29 pages; followed by 
- the Life of St. Matthew the Evangelist according to Sophronius, 
the “ Hypothesis” of the Gospel according to Matthew, the table of 
the xefdAaa of Matthew, and four hexameter lines descriptive of 
Matthew’s Gospel ; the whole finishing leaf Aa 1111, the pages thus 
far being not numbered. Then commence the numbered pages, 
running from the beginning of Matthew’s Gospel to the end of vol. i., 
vhich occurs on p. 616. Matthew’s Gospel occupies pages 1-116. 
ye modern chapters are noted in the margin, and also in the running 
titl, at the top; Scripture references (which are wanting in the 
e) occur frequently in the outer margin, wholly in Greek, and 
referrihg to the chapter only (verses were not then invented for the 
N. T.).* The old subdivisions of the chapters, marked by the letters 
- A, B, C, &c., do not occur. On p. 127 is the Life of Mark the 
Evangelist from the Synopsis by Dorotheus martyr and bishop of the 
Tyrians; on p. 128 the “ Hypothesis” of the Gospel of Mark; on 

pp. 129-132, the table of xefdAaa and 6 hexameter lines descriptive 
of Mark’s Gospel ; pp. 133-212, Gospel of Mark. Page 213, Life of 
Luke, from the Synopsis of Dorotheus ; pp. 214, 215, “ Hypothesis” ; 
PP. 215-225, table of xepdAaa, and 5 hexameter lines ; pp. 223-361, 
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Luke’s Gospel. Pages 362-369, Life, “ Hypothesis,” xebddraa, and 
3 hexameter lines, respecting John and his Gospel; pp. 370-470, 
John’s Gospel. Pages 471-481, éxOeors of the xepddaa of the Acts, 
with a statement that all the xefaAaa [thus far] amount to 40, and 
those that follow, 48; pp. 482-616, Book of Acts, and Colophon, 
After vol. i. follow two blank leaves, and then begins the “Aypothesis” 
of the Epistle to the Romans, on pp. 2-5 of vol. ii. ; followed, on pp. 

6-9, by the table of xepdAaa. All the other books have their 
“ Hypothesis” and table of xepdAaa (except the third Epistle of 
John, which lacks the table only, and the Revelation, which has no 
accompanying matter); and it will be enough to state on which page 
each book ends, as follows: Romans, p. 57; 1 Corinthians, p. 109 ; 
2 Corinthians, p. 145 ; Galatians, p. 163 ; Ephesians, p. 183 ; Philip- 
pians, p. 198; Colossians, p. 213 ; 1 Thessalonians, p. 227; 2 Thes- 
salonians, p. 236; 1 Timothy, p. 253; 2 Timothy, p. 266; Titus, 
p. 278; Hebrews, p. 322; James, p. 338; 1 Peter, p. 355; 2 Peter, 
p. 366; 1 John, p. 385; 2 John, p. 389; 3 John, p. 391; Jude, p. 

398; Revelation, p. 465. ‘There follow the dodnpia: of Paul, pp. 

466-474 ; the Martyrdom of Paul, p. 475 ; and the next page bears 
the colophon. One blank leaf separates the colophon from the leaf 
whose second page bears the emblem. ‘The accessory matter, it will 
be observed, is nearly identical with that of many of the older painters 
Greek Testaments, especially the folios. 

There is no numbering of volumes, and no separate title-page to 
vol. ii. The first two words of the title to the “/7/ypothesis” to the 
Romans are in the ornamental Venetian Greek capitals already men- 
tioned. The several books commence with ornamental initials. 

With regard to the page numberings, the following errors appear. 
In voli., in the numbering of p. 146 the 4 is upside down; 170 is 
misnumbered 140; 227 is 257, 257 is 157, 277 1s 177, 289 is 189, 
294 is 298, 295 is 299; after which the numbers all continue 4 too 


many, with the following slips in the new (faulty) numbering: 359 is" 


misnumbered 358, 371 is 331, (433 seems to be 413, but the impres- 
sion is bad, and the reading uncertain) ; pages 498 and 499 change 
places entirely, by a mistake in the make-up of the forms, each being 
correctly numbered; 533 is misnumbered 534, 535 is 536 (after 
which comes the right 536), in 549 the 4 is upside down, 556 is 
misnumbered 546. In vol. ii., 37 is misnumbered 57, 133 is 113, 212 
is 112, 262 is 162, 352 is 353 (followed by the right 353). Several 
numbers are put upon the wrong corner of the page, but it is hardly 
worth while to specify the places. 
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Misprints in chapter headings and numbers of the running titles 
are as follows (keeping here the numbers of the pages as they actually 
occur in the volume): vol. i., p. 25, vu for vm (side margin) ; at top, 
p. 28, vil for vil; p. 38, x1 for x; p. 90, xvm for xx; pp. 118, 120, 
xxv for xxvm.; p. 184, vil for x1; p. 198, xim for xIM; p. 200, vil 


- for xm; p. 258, vi for vi; p. 374, 1 for1; p. 376, m form; p. 380, 


mu for m1; p. 396, v for vi; p. 454, xu for xvi; (pages 498 and 499 
exchange places ;) p. 550, XA for xv; p. 601 (side margin), xvx1 for 
xxvi. Vol. ii., p. 18, top, mm for m; p. 46, xm for xml; p. 141, omits 
I; p. 192, side marg., m1. turned wrong side up; p. 168, top, omits 1; 
258, 1 fori; 264, 266, m for um; p. 288, omits 1; p. 348, u for m1; 
Pp. 426, omits x1; p. 427 wrongly adds x1 (also, the numbers 426, 
427, are in the wrong corners at the top). Now and then there is a 
misprint in the running title, as Aevrépa for Ipary (apds rods Kopww6i- 
ous), vol. ii., p. 110; but such cases are scarcely worth recording. 

Concerning the characteristic Aldine readings, where that edition 
departs from both the Complutensian and Erasmus I., I observe that 
in Matthew xxi. 7, De Sabio follows neither the Complutensian 
érexabioey nor the Aldine éxd@icav, but has ewexafioav, as Erasmus 
III. (1522). In Luke xxii. 12, De Sabio has the Erasmian dvoyeov, 
instead of the Aldine dvwyewy [sic]. In 2 Peter i. 1, it has Supedy, 
not following the Aldine Svpov. In Revelation xviii. 7 it reads 
Togovrov Kepdcare airy Bacaviocpov kal wévOos, unlike the Aldine, 
which has ddre for xepdoare; but following nearly Eras. I., with a 
touch of the Complutensian. In Matthew xxvii. 33, it has 6 éore for 
the Aldine 6s gor. In the remaining two of the seven places given 
by Reuss as characteristic and original with the Aldine, De Sabio 
follows it. (They are 1 Pet. iii. 21, and 1 Tim. v. 21.) 

Next, respecting the ten Complutensian readings which Reuss 
observed in the Aldine. The case with De Sabio is as follows. Acts 
xxi. 3, it has dvadavévres, with the Complutensian and Aldine, as 
against the Erasmian dvagdvavres. In 1 Timothy iv. 1, it has the 
Erasmian rvevpac. wAdvos, against the Complutensian and Aldine 
mv. tAdvns. Apoc. x. 2, it has the Erasmian BiBAapiduov, against the 
Complutensian and Aldine BiBAddpiov. Colossians i. 2, it has the 
Erasmian xoAaccais, against the Complutensian and Aldine xoXoacais. 
In 2 Corinthians iv. 4, it omits rod dopdérov with Erasmus, against 
Complutensian and Aldine. Hebrews vii. 13, it has the Erasmian 
mpooéornxe, against the Complutensian and Aldine zpocécynxe. . James 
iv. 6, with Erasmus it omits the whole verse, from and including &d 
Aéye to the end, against Complutensian and Aldine that insert it. 
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In x Thessalonians ii. 8, it has the Complutensian and Aldine fyerpé- 
pevor against the Erasmian épetpéuevor. In x Corinthians xii. 2, it has 


oidare dru re with the Complutensian and Aldine against Erasmus, _ 


who omits dre. In Apoc. Vili. 9, it has rév év rq Oaddooy, with the 
Complutehsian and Aldine, against Erasmus, who omits the words. 
However, the last two cases apply to the jirs¢ edition of Erasmus 
(1516), for the text was emended in those places in his later editions. 
Thus it appears that in s¢x of these places De Sabio follows Erasmus, 
and in four the Complutensian and Aldine. But two ‘of the four 
should be excluded, for the reason just mentioned. 


The, matter thus far shows that the De Sabio edition discloses 


some consultation of the Aldine, but by no means enough to’ make it 
conformed to it in text. 

But a more thorough examination than this is demanded ; and in 
that line we will for the present follow Reuss in his select test vari- 
ants. Taking first the 39 places of Reuss in which are readings 
peculiar to the Complutensian, but different alike from the Erasmian, 


Stephanic, and Plantin editions, we find that De Sabie agrees with — 


the Erasmian readings in all but five; and in these five he agrees 
with the Complutensian. In order to show whether these agree- 
ments with the Complutensian are by accident or design, we will 
take them up as they occur. The first is Reuss’ No. 4, Luke viii. 15, 
where the difference from the Erasmian consists in adding, at the end 
of the verse, ratra Aéywv epwver, 6 Exwv Gra dxovew axovérw. (De 
Sabio misprints the last word, by putting the accent on the ante- 
penult.) The second is Reuss’ No. 5, Luke ix. 23, where De Sabio, 


with the Complutensian, omits the words xa’ j#yépav. The third is | 


Reuss’ No. 8, where De Sabio and Complutensian read inoodv, but 
Erasmus inoot. The fourth is Reuss’ No. 17, Matthew xii. 6, where 
De Sabio and Complutensian read petov, but Erasmus petLov. The 
fifth is Reuss’ No. 25, Acts ii. 31, where De Sabio and Complutensian 
read éyxaredeip6y, but Erasmus éyxareAjpOy. 

Now of these five, the first could not be accidental, nor hardly the 
second and third. The fourth and fifth might be accidental, but 
considering them along with the others, it seems scarcely probable, 


or even possible, that any of them — either the group of the last two, — 


or the group of the second and third—could be accidental. It 
seems as if De Sabio must have had the Complutensian at hand. 
Add to this the fact that Reuss’ No. 21, Luke xxii. 12, is also a place 
where the Aldine departs from the Erasmian, but De Sabio follows it, 
and the argument gathers force that De Sabio did not slavishly follow 
the Aldine ! 


eee ee 


iow. 
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In Reuss’ “ Classis Secunda,” comprising Nos. 40-43, in which the 
first recension of Robert Stephen (1546) follows the Complutensian, . 
but the Plantin editions do not, De Sabio follows Erasmus through- 
out, like the Aldine; and this class throws no oem on the subject 
while considered alone by itself. 

‘In the “Classis Tertia,” of readings common to each Stephanic 
recension and the Complutensian, but not followed by the Plantin 
editions, consistin¢ of only one number, 44, Luke x. 22, De Sabio 
agrees with the Complutensian against Erasmus, by adding, at the 
beginning of the verse, the words xal orpadels mpds tods pabyras elie. 
This also shows Compluterfsian influence. 

In the Fourth Class of Reuss, comprising Nos. 45-71, dose in 


* which the first edition of R. Stephen, with the Plantin, agrees with 


the Complutensian, De Sabio agrees with the Erasmian in all but 
seven. The eight are as follows: No. 46, Mark xi. 1, BnOcdayh, 
Compl., against Eras. ByOdayn; No. 49, John viii. 6, add. py 
mpoorroovpevos, with Compl., against Eras., which omits; No. 53, 
Luke v. 19, was, a peculiar reading, against Compl. zofas and 
Eras. 5 rotas; No. 57, John ii. 17, xarapdyerar, Compl., against 
Eras. xarépaye; No. 59, Acts xxi. 3, dvadavévres, Compl., against 
Eras. dvaddvavres; No. 63, Mark i. 16, add. airod rod cipwvos, 
Compl., against Eras., who omits; No. 71, Matt. xxvii. 41, add. kat 


~ fapivaiwy, against Eras., who omits. These differences again cannot 


be the result of accident, though one of them, No. 59, is also an 
Aldine reading. In all the others the Aldine follows the Erasmian. 
In the Fifth Class of Reuss, in which the Plantin editions follow 
the Compl., while the Stephanic do not, comprising Nos. 72-256 
(or 185 places), De Sabio follows Erasmus in all but the following 
places: In No. 84, Luke xxii. 47, it follows the Compl. in inserting 
Tovro yap onpeiov SedwKe adbrois, bv av Pryow airds éorw, which 
Erasmus omits ; in No. 163, Romans vii. 4, it adds avdpi, with Compl., 
against Eras., who omits it; (in No. 118, 1 Tim. iv. 1, it agrees with 
Eras. against Compl. and Aldine ; in No. 130, 2 Peter i. 1, it agrees 
with Eras., while the Aldine is different ;) in No. 164, Luke xiv. 15, 
it reads dpiorov, with the Compl., while Eras. and Ald. have dprov ; 
(in No. 176, 1 Peter iii. 20, it has the ater Erasmian, drag éfedéyaro, 


against the Complutensian and Aldine ;) in No. 194, Matthew ix. 18, 


it has dpywv tis éAPov, a seeming modification of Compl. and Eras., 
for Compl. has «fs, while Eras. has nothing, in place of ris; in No. 
220, Matt. xxiii. 25, it has the Compl. déixias, against the Eras. 
dxpacias ; (in No. 226, Matt. xxii. 13, it agrees mainly with Eras., but 
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has dpare airov kal, with Compl., Colinzeus, and R. Stephen — a mixed 
reading; in No. 231, Rev. xx. 5, it follows Erasmus, but has avéCyoav 
for é{noav ;) in No. 234, Matt. xxv. 29, it has xat 6 doxet eye [sic], 
which is probably intended to follow the Compl. (which has éyew for 
éxer), against the Erasmian xal 6 éxe, but as the reading is, it is a 
senseless conflate (wndess it is a misprint). These variations from 
Erasmus could not possibly have been the result of accident, but 
must have arisen from a use of the Complutensian. 


The Sixth Class of Reuss comprises numbers 257-261, and in- 


cludes those places in which both the Stephanic and the Plantin — 


editions agree with the Complutensian. In two of these De Sabio 
agrees with the Complutensian, and in three with Erasmus. The two 
Complutensian agreements are: No. 257, John xviii. 20, ravrore ot 
iovdaior, against Erasmus’ wdvres of iovd.; No. 260, Heb. ix. 1, adding 


oxyvy, with Compl., while Eras. omits it. These again could not be 


accidental. 

The Seventh Class of Reuss, Nos. 262, 263, is that where the 
earlier, but not the later, Steph. differs from Compl. and Plantin. In 
the first of these, Acts xii. 25, De Sabio agrees with the Compluten- 
sian, reading oatAos, against the Eras. zatAos. In the other he 
agrees with Eras. 

The Eighth Class of Reuss includes those places in which all the 
heads of the ancient families (Steph., Plant.) agree with the Compl. 
against Eras. This class comprises Nos. 264-305, and is more 
instructive on examination than it can be in the space here given to 
it. However, of the 43 places, De Sabio sides with the Compl. in 
13, and with Eras. in the rest. (One of the places, No. 264, corrects 
perpiOnoeras to perpyOyoera, thus giving a reading that appears in the 
edition of Bebelius, Basle, 1524; but this was probably intended 
merely to follow Erasmus, and is no more than the iotacism of com- 
positors introduces in many places.) In two of them, No. 271, 
Heb. vii. 13, No. 297, Jas. iv. 6, De Sabio sides with Erasmus against 
the Aldine. The agreements with the Compl. are as follows: No. 
265, Matt. xviii. 29, adds eis ras 7d8as abrov, which Eras. omits; No. 
267, John vi. 27, adds riv Bpdow secund., which Eras. omits; No. 


278, Mark i. 16, dudiéBAnorpov, for Eras. dudiBAnorpa ; No. 280, 


Luke xi. 33, éyyos, for Eras. pas; No. 283, John xxi. 15, 16, 17, 
iéva, for Eras. iwavva; No. 290, John viii. 9, agreeing with Compl. 
so far as to add ééypyovro . . . éoydérwv (which Eras. omits), but 
agreeing with Eras. so far as to omit xal id rijs cvvedjoews eAeyxo- 
pevo.; No. 293, Matt. xxiii. 7, having pa8Bi twice, against Eras. once ; 


We 
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No. 294, Luke ii. 33, iwc}, against Eras. 6 raryp ; No. 296, 2 Cor. 
ix. 8, add. rdvrore, which Eras. omits; No. 300, Matt. ix. 5, edxorw- 
repov, for Eras. eixodAwrepov; No. 301, Matt. xxv. 24, oxAnpos, for 
Eras. aiorypis ; No. 302, Mark xi. 26, add. the whole verse, which 


Eras. omits. One of the agreements with Eras. is the more note- 


worthy, viz., No. 304, Acts xiii. 33, wadwo mpdérw, for which the 
Compl. had y. devrépw. But these agreements with the Compl. can 
by no means be the result of accident. 

The Ninth Class of Reuss includes those differences between the 
Complutensian and the jirs¢ edition of Erasmus, in which Erasmus 
changed the reading in his later editions. It comprises numbers 
306-347. ‘This class, on the one hand, cannot with satisfaction be 
treated so summarily as the others; and, on the other hand, it 
branches out in various conclusions to which recurrence might profit- 
ably be made farther on. But in this paragraph it will be treated as 
summarily as possible. 

In Nos. 306-311 De Sabio follows the Complutensian, against 
Eras. I. (in 311 it followed the Aldine also) ; but in all of them it 
agrees with Eras. II. (1519), and Eras. III. (1522). In No. 312 it 
follows Eras. III., against the former Eras. and the Compl. In No. 
313 it follows the Compl., against a misprint of Eras. I. and a differ- 
ent reading of Eras. II., III. In 314 it follows Eras. II., corrected 
from a misprint of Eras. I., and against the Compl. In 315 it follows 
the Compl. and Eras. II., against Eras. I. In 316 it follows Compl., 
but adds zpos atrov with Eras. II. (a mixed reading of De S.). In 
317 it follows Eras. II., III., against Compl. and Eras. I. In 318, 
320, it follows Compl. with Eras. III., against Eras. I. and II. ; but 
in 319 (1 John v. 7) it follows Eras. III., after the Compl., though 
differently from the latter on alleged MS. authority, against Eras. I. 
and II. In 321 it follows Eras. III., correcting a misprint of Eras. 
L, II., against Compl. In 322 it follows a mixture of Gerbelius 
(1521) and Erasmus, resulting in a reading previously found in Bebe- 
lius (1524) ; but the adherence to Eras. is in Eras. I., II., while 
Eras. III. passes to the Aldine. In 323 it follows Eras. III. against 
Compl. and Eras I., II. In 324 it follows Aldine and Eras. III., 
against Eras. I., II., and the different Compl. In 325 it follows 
Eras. I., against the others. In 326 (Apoc. viii. 13) it follows the 
Compl., omitting rpis, however; and thus exhibiting a reading not 
found in Eras. till his edition IV., 1527, with which it agrees. In 
327 (Apoc. xiv. 6) it follows the old conflate of Eras. I., II., III., 
against Compl. In 328 it follows Compl. and Eras. IV. against Eras. 
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I., IL., III. In 329, 330, 331, 332, 333) 335» 336, 338-347, it follows 
Eras. I., II., III., against Eras. [V. and Compl. In 334, 337, it 


follows Compl. and Eras. IV., against Eras. I., II., III. Plainly this 
class shows that something more than the Aldine was used in forming 
the text of De Sabio; and the fact would come out much clearer, 

had the readings themselves been exhibited in full. 

The relations of De Sabio to the first edition of Erasmus have pretty 
well appeared ; and incidentally also, its relations to the Aldine, since 
the Aldine was generally a mere copy of Eras. I., even to the mis- 
prints. But.a little more examination is needed, with reference to 
the relation of De Sabio to Eras. II., III., IV., V., and to other early 
editions. 

Respecting Erasmus II. (1519), the relations shown to it by 
De Sabio are the same as to Eras. I. except the following. In Nos. 
306-312, Eras. II. agrees with the Complutensian ; and therein 
De Sabio agrees with Eras. II. (against Eras. I., of course) in all but 
312, where it leaves both to follow Eras. III. In 313 Eras. Il. 
corrects Eras: I., but De Sabio agrees with Compl. against both. In 
315, 317, De Sabio agrees with Eras. II. against Eras. I. In 316 
De Sabio adds a correction from Eras. II., but otherwise agrees with 
Compl., against Eras. I. In 350-364 Compl. and Eras. I. agree, 
against Eras. II.; and of these De Sabio agrees with Compl. and 
Eras. I. in 350, 353, 354, 355, 3613 im 351, 356, 357, 358, 359, 360, 
362, 363, 364 agrees with Eras. II.; while in 352 it agrees with Eras. 
II. except in one letter (xpooevSwpor for mporevéouor, Mark xiv. 22), 
wherein Compl., Eras. I. and II. are the same, thus giving a reading 
found first in Bebelius of 1534. 

Respecting the edition of Nic. Gerbelius, 1521, and that of Wolf. 
Cephalzus, 1524, De Sabio shows no evidence of following either, 
but the contrary. 

Respecting Eras. III. (1522), the relations shown to it by De Sabio 
are the same as those to Eras. II., except as follows. In 364 Eras. 
III. agrees with Eras. I. against Eras. II. (and against De S.). In 
319 (1 Johny. 7) Eras. III. introduces a new reading, which De Sabio 
follows. In 318, 320, Eras. III. follows the Compl. with De Sabio, 
against Eras. I., II. In 321 Eras. III. and De Sabio agree, against 
Compl., Eras. I., II. In 322 Eras. III. passes to Aldine, and 
De Sabio follows 7” far, resulting in a mixed reading found first in 
Bebelius, 1524. In 323 De Sabio follows Eras. III., against Compl. 
and (the different reading of) Eras. I., II. In 324 it agrees with 
Eras. III., after the ‘Aldine, against Compl. (different from the rest) 
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and Eras. I., II. In 349, where Eras. III. passes to the Aldine, 
De Sabio follows Eras. I., II. In 367, 312, where Eras. III. intro- 
duces new readings, De Sabio follows it. j 

The edition of Bebelius (Basel, 1524), edited by Joh. Wisendan- 
ger (in Latin, Ceporinus) has some remarkable coincidences with 
De Sabio. It usually follows Eras. III., a fact which, as we already 
see, would account for most of them. But of the nine readings given 
by Reuss as characteristic of this Bebelius, No. 1 (264), changing 
one letter (Matt. vii. 2, werpyOnoera: for the old perpibyoerar), De Sabio 

follows Bebelius, against Eras. and the dvr. of Compl. In No. 2 
(17) De Sabio agrees with Bebel. In No. 3 (352), where Bebelius 
_ introduces a new reading, De Sabio follows it. In No. 5 (25) 
De Sabio agrees with Bebel., after Compl. In No. 7 (368) where 
_ Bebel. introduces a new reading, De Sabio follows it. In No. 8 (364) 
it agrees with Bebel. and Eras. II., against Compl. and Eras. I., III. 
In No. 9 (322) Bebelius has a reading mixed from Gerbelius and 
Erasmus, and De Sabio follows it. In Nos. 4 and 6, De Sabio 
disagrees with Bebelius. 

The second Bebelius (1531) agrees with the former in all respects, 
except the addition of a peculiar reading, No. 369, Acts ix. 28, 

adding xai éxropevduevos. De Sabio agrees in this addition. The 
third edition of Bebelius (1535) agrees in all respects with the 
~ second. 

With the editions of Valder (1536) and Plater (1538) De Sabio 
shows no connection. 

With respect to Eras. IV. (1527), the relations of De Sabio are 
the same with those to Eras. III. except as follows: In Nos. 328 to 
347 Eras. IV. passes to the Complutensian ; and, De Sabio does so 
likewise in Nos. 328, 334, 337; in the rest agreeing with a former 
edition of Erasmus, as already stated. In No. 325 Eras. IV. is 
changed, but De Sabio agrees with a former edition. In 326 Eras. 
has a new reading, which De Sabio adopts. In 327 De Sabio adheres 
to the former Eras., while Eras. IV. makes a change. In 312 Eras. 
IV. makes a change, but De Sabio adheres to Eras. III. In 366 
Eras. IV. adopts a reading previously adopted in Wolf. Cephalzeus 
(1524), but De Sabio adheres to the others. In 371 Eras. IV. 
adopts a new reading, but De Sabio adheres to the old. The sum of 
_ this consideration is that De Sabio did not use Eras. IV., for if he 
had, he would probably have made more numerous changes in Nos. 
-328 to 347, since most of them are corrections which he could 
__Scarcely have failed to make (on the joint authority of Compl. and 
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Eras. IV.), and yet such that he could not have made them by con- 
jecture. On the other hand, the agreements with the peculiarities 
of Eras. IV. are generally such that he could scarcely help having 
them if he had sharply attended to the readings. 

With Eras. V. (1535) De S. had probably no connection. This 
edition follows Eras. IV. in all but two of Reuss’ places, in one of 
which (a Bebelian reading, No. 369) De Sabio follows it, but in the 
other, not. : 

The edition of Rescius (Louvain, 1531), appears to follow Eras. IV., 
and presents no connection with De S. 

De Sabio’s Epistles of Paul (Venice, 1533) seem also to have no 
connection with his N.T. of 1538. The same is true of Osiander’s 
Harmony (Basle, 1537). 

An examination of the peculiar readings of Simon de Colines, or 
Colinzeus (Paris, 1534), shows one complete agreement with De Sabio, 
and one more partial one, out of the fifty-two peculiar readings. (Of 
course they agree in a multitude of others, common to several early 
editions). One of these is remarkable, No. 53, Luke v. 19, having 
aw@s for the Eras. 64 aofas and the Compl. woias. If De Sabio had 
Colinzeus, he could not have put confidence in it. 

Still further to be noted here is the appearance of Reuss’ No. 370, 
Matt. xxiv. 15, éoras for éords, in anticipation of Brylinger of 1543, 
which latter Reuss (mistakenly) says was the first to introduce it. 

The above discussion includes all the editions of the Greek New 


Testament, or parts thereof, that preceded our De Sabio. It is quite 


clear that the editor used the first three editions of Erasmus, keeping 
pretty closely to the third as his basis. He also used the Complu- 
tensian and the Aldine, and probably had a Bebelius (most likely 
that of 1531). That he had the fourth and fifth editions of Erasmus 
is not certain, or even apparent; but if he had, he did not follow 
them much. It is clear, also, that the editor exercised no little judg- 


ment and selection, such as it was ; and, as has now been shown over ~ 


and over again, his text is not conformed to the Aldine. It is an 
edition that deserved more ‘notice than its rarity has suffered it to 
receive. 

It will not be amiss, next, to look for a moment to see how far 
De Sabio anticipates or agrees with the later historic editions of the 
Greek N.T. In respect to these later editions, however, we shall 
properly confine ourselves to readings commonly supposed to be new 


with them, and not attend to their relations to the chief fountains, 


the Eras. and Compl. 





=) 
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With regard to Robert Stephen’s first edition (1546), as already 
remarked, De S. agrees in the innovation at Matt. xxii. 13, adding 
Gpare avrov kai; though here following Colinzeus (1534). De S. 
also anticipates St. in Rev. xx. 5 (No. 231), and Matt. xxiv. 15 (No. 
370). In the other twelve places peculiar to St. 1546, De Sab. 
follows another source. 

With respect to R. St. II. (1549), De Sabio disagrees in all the 
new characteristic places. 

With respect to the new characteristics of R. St. III. (1550), De 
S. agrees only in two; and one of these, Phil. ii. 1, is a Bebelian 
reading, while the other, 1 Pet. iii. 11, is Erasmian. 

With respect to the fourth edition of R. St. (1551), De S. 
agrees in Matt. xxi, 7 (St. having here adopted Eras. III.), and in 
Matt. xxiii, 13, 14 (St. having now passed to the Eras.), but disagrees 
as to the other four. 

With respect to the new Beza readings, De S. disagrees with all. 

It is not worth while to. go beyond Beza, for his editions are the 
true ancestry of the varying class of texts which an amazing disregard 
of the facts has called the /extus receptus. It would scarcely be fair 


to institute a comparison with Wells, Mace, Harwood, Griesbach, 


Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, or Westcott and Hort, although 
in many cases De S. agrees with one or more of them against the 


= hydra-headed ¢extus receptus. 


Some notice of the peculiarities of printing, and of the misprints 
of this edition, will conclude this notice. 

As in. most Venetian Greek books of the period, ligatures are few 
and simple. Enclitics are usually joined to the word which takes 
their accent, and sometimes the word thus formed presents a momen- 
tary puzzle. The older style of retaining a grave accent after all but 
the longest pauses, is generally followed. The reflexive ceavrov is 
commonly separated, and the first component used as an enclitic. 
Thus in Matt. iv. 6, we find BaddAece airov for Bade (or Barre) 
ceavrov. The compound particles are often, perhaps generally, re- 
solved, Thus we find 67’ ay generally in place of dray, though in 
one or two places both forms occur in the same verse ; p2 dé generally 
for yydit, and so on. On the other hand we find particles now 
usually separated joined as one word ; as, Matt. vi, 1, «ideurye for «i 
Se pyye; Mark xv, 39, éevavrias for éé évavrias; Matt. xxii, 34, 
€xiroavrd for éi 7d aito. Compendia scribendi, which are common 
in books printed even much later, do occur, but are not frequent. 
We find, for instance, xi id for xpurrod inood. 
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Punctuation defies all rule, and herein resembles that of other old 
books. An example of enclitic and punctuation together may be 
taken from Hebrews xi, 32: yedebv, Bapdxre, xal copypov ; or xi, 23, 
24: 7d didtaypa Tov Baciréws ricre, pws. 

In general the book would be called accurately printed, most of 
the misprints being iotacisms, induced by the Greek pronunciation 
then in vogue. But a specimen list of errata will be more instructive 
than any general remark. The following will serve. Besides the 
misprints are included in parenthesis a number of cases which may 
have a different origin, with others which show a better reading, the 
use of manuscripts, or else some particular source of the text. Many 
more cases occur in which a misprint might be suspected, but the 
reading there coincides with the best texts. The list is not exhaustive. 
The doubtful cases are added not only to show the reader of modern 
texts how easy it is to create variants unawares, but further, how the - 
common texts (of the so-called Zextus Receptus) rejected many — 






j 
excellencies, while they perpetuated many errors. | 
Matt. i, 14, axhv> a&xhv for ayxelu- | Matt. xiv, 8, &8e for de ; 

axelu “« 10, drexepdAnce for -ice ; 
“ ii, 6, éxcodydp wo for éx cod “© 14, woAhy for wordy 
yap (but the addition of “ xv, 32, mpdopeévoveal for -cl 
pot has the authority of <<  « &  éxAnbadow for -AvOGow 
CKT and others, accord- “ xvi, 18, oixodoulow for -how 
ing to Tischendorf ). “« & 26, Kepdqon for -hon 
“ iv, 24, mapadhtixous for -vrixods “ xvii, 4, &d¢ for d5¢ 
“ vy, 45, vyevnoOa for yévnobe “« « 4, taro for Haro (same 
“ vi, 4, éAenuoodtyy for -n again in xx, 34). 
“ © 8, abriom for airfoa “ xviii, 7, éxelvw for -@ 
« = 9, GAAA’ for An’ « & 15, metatd gov abrod (om. 
“« = 14, odpdvors for -vos xa between last two 
“ 17, xpunr@ for -r¢ words). 
“« & 26, werwa for ered « « 16, period wrongly after 
“«  & 29, wixuv for rpxuv oréuaros 
“ vii, 11, odv for ody “« « 18, Ahonre for Adonre 
« © 20, érvyvdcerbu for -c0e « —& 24, mpocvvéxOn for mpoonvée- 
“ viii, 15, apeixey for apjrerv xon (same again in 
“« 25, &roddueba for -oAAtueba xix, 13). | 
“« 29, AGes for 7AGes “xix, 28, kabhon for kablon 
“ix, 31, dvephuncay for -way “« «&  &  KabhoecOe for Kabicecbe 
“xi, 14, OéAerau for OéAere “ xxi, 3, dmooréAAc: for GrooreAct 
“ © 17, apxhoarba... éxdpaoba « © 8, budria for iudria 
for -00e... -006e « & 9, as dvva for doavva bis 
“ xii, 18, é@ for én’ (also the same in 15, 
“ xiii, 29, of for of and elsewhere. It fol- 
“« 33, ob for of (ante viol rod lows the usage of the 
movnpov). times.) 
“ 50, ei for eis “ xxii, 28, omit. } ante yurh. 
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Matt. xxii, 39, duola for -a 


“ 40, tad’ras for radras 
* 46, damroxpnOfjvas for -.0Rvat 
xxiii, 31, waprnpetre for -upeire 
xxiv, 23, @d¢ for de dis. 
“ 45, period in place of inter- 
rogation after kaip@. 
Xxv, 31, kadfoe for -ioe 
“ 32, brd trav épipwy for ard 
T. €p. 
* gt, eddnare for édénare 
“ 44, do0evi for -7 
xxvi, 23, TpiBAl for tpuBAlp 
“ 37, mpooedtouae for -wuat) 
72, wel tprov for pu. Spkov 
xxvii, 6, «xopBovay for -Bavay 
12, dmexplvaro for -aro 
“ 17, ovvnypevoy for -uévwy 
“ 34, €Soxay for way 
“ 40, kataAlwy for -Adwy 
46, Ama for Aaya) 
“ 52, ora for cduata 
xxviii, 5, ‘yuvetl for yuvartl 
* 19, wveduaros for rveduaros 
ii, 9, ebdxowdrepoy for -dérepov 
“« «  Syepe for -pat 
iii, 4, éoidémovy for -érwy 
“ 10, d&povra for -wyrat 
© 18, rov kavavyrny for -frnv 
“ 21, etéorara for étéorn or 
étlorarae 
iv, 2, dvdaxf for didax7 
“ 24, merpiOhoera for merpn- 
Ohoerat 
“ 38, dmodducba for -AAdueda 
30, omit. ka ante dieyep0els 
v, 16, ot for of ante iddyres 
“ & gedlov for madlov 
vi, 9, xetTa@vas for xiTdvas 
“ 27, omexovAdtwpa for -opa 
* 28, drexepdAncer for -ioev 
“ 40, mpaccacta. for mpacial 
(secund.) 
48, BacaviCouévois for -ouvs 
vii, 26, cvpopolviccat@ Kal -yévet 
(xa) wrongly inserted). 
viii, 14, @xov for elxov 
“ 29, omit. pe 
ix, 15, elomwd(ovro for hord(ovro 
* 19, roua... dvétwuat, in- 
stead of having doth 
‘either -owa: or -wpyai.) 


“ 
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Mark ix, 42, rep) r@y (for rdv) tpdxndrov 


€* 
ae 


“ 


& xi, 9, 10, 


“ 49, GywocOhoerat for daric- 
Ohoetar primum.) 

X, 14, omit. nal ante wi kwAdvere) 

“ 32, nal kal mapadaBavy for 
kal map. 

buiv for nuiy 

éreiobe for aireiobe 

Odpoor for Odpoe 

paBovri for paBBovr?) 

&pdd5ou for dupddov 

as avva for dsavva 

érontcare for érahcare 

nipyov for mipyov 

éoxwv for érxov ; 

mpomepnuvare for -piyuvare 

&Aexropopwrias for dAex- 
Tpopwvlas 

ka0hoate for -icare 

yenyopiice for -foa 

, Ronoav for decay 

&A€xTwpa for -opa 

Aéyor for -wy 

&pxere for pxerat 

, evelrAice for -Ange 

BeBeotvros for BeBaovytos 

napédwoay for -ocay 

Kexaperwuern for-itwmévn 

, brepipdvous for -npdvous 

» €xxeipds for éx xeipds, but 
not so in verse 74.) 

mpwvh for mply 4) 

mas for mats 

&ptad for aéppatads 

» €d\ox for évdx 

modo) for moAAol 

duxrbov for Slkrvoy 

éntvacev for érelvacey 

mfOos for rAj0o0s 

éraire: for dmalres 

dodeviav for -edv 

cuvuidytos for cuvidvros 

yadapivar for -pnydv 

Weay for Toray 

» molay for ulay prim. 

» aréornaey for -e:Aev 

} for } 

pipiddwy for uvpiddwv 

orpovOlwy for arpovilwy 

“ 19, @ for érn 

* 20, drerovow for dracrotow 

* 28, dugiévucr for -évyver 


“ 3 5 r 
‘ec 38, 
“ 49, 
“ 5 I P 
xi, 4, 


a U7 
XH; Ty 
“ 23; 
xiii, I1, 


“ 35> 
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Luke xii, 42, opdvnuos for -imos 


Gas 


John 


(ress 


* 54 
“cc 58, 


“yy 4, 
xvii, 15, 
xviii, 32, 


xix, 26, 
“ 29, 
“ ii} 
ci% 30, 
“ec 37; 
al, 
xx, 14, 
xxii, 15, 
‘“ 31, 
“ 57 
“ee 69, 
xxiii, 12, 
“ 31, 
xxiv, 13, 
“ 44, 
i, 10, 
ii, 15, 
iii, I, 
iii 2; 
“c 17, 
“ 19, 
ce 235 
“ec 36, 
iv, 9, 
, Bhs 
it 3 22, 


“ 24, 
“ 36, 
“ 38, 
Vv; 4, 
ee 6 


“ee 5, 


Hdnre for 1Snre 
mpdropt for mpdkropt 


Soxetrat for -eire 


, epdywouer for -omerv 


érlwuev for -ouer 
buoy for quay 


, érireAg for -w 


améAnoe for -vce 


, mapereicba: for maparei- 


cba 


» yeuoO for yeuicd7 


éphynv for eiphynv 

dpéAeis for dpelAes 

gpovidrepa: for -drepat 

gpvadpyupa: for pirdpyupae 

dokdCov for -Cwy 

éumexOnceta for éumar- 
xOnceT aL 

aim for an’ 

Bnopayh for BnPogayh 

aaréoreAe for dréoreiAe 

éxdOnoe for éxdbice 

eyybCovros for éyyiCovros 

Hryyvoev for Hyyicev 

aaroxtetrouer for -wuev 

éreOhunoa for éreOiunoa 

ovvidoa for owndoou 

av’td for abroy prim. 

Setudy for dekiav 

2x Opa for €xOpa 

tup@ for tnpg 

éuaovs for éupaods) 

mpophtas for -hrais 

«duos for kdopos prim. 

pparyeAuoy for -€AALov) 

&pxov for -wv 

mpous for mpds 

xéopos for -ov 

add ka ante ri 

oad for -Atu or -Aelu) 

amrOay for areday 

avreis for aire?s 

yevhonra for yevhoerau 

mpocpuuvovuer for mpooku- 
voumev 

pvedpare for rvetvpare 

orelpay for -pwy 

eiwets for duets 

KoduuBHOpa for -Opa 

& 8h wore for 6 54 wore 

ér for rn 





Acts 


7NfoN 


xiv, 6, 
xvii, 


ix, 36, 40, raBnOa for -10a 


17, épydcere for -erm 
13, eyéunoay for -icav 
“ 18, % ve for 4 Te 
i, 32, modowow for mdowow 
* 49, obros for obros 
i,6, ad finem add. ph mpoc- 
Tovovj.evos ) 
“9, otca for érrdoa) 
“ 11, add. amd rod viv post - 
mopevouv kal) 
cunabnras for cuppa- 
Onrats 
xii, 13, as avva for dcavvd 
matéa for marépa 
II, welrep for mdrep . 
xix, 13, éxd@ncev for -.cev 
“ 23, &pagos for &ppapos) 
* 29, bodmw for icodrw 
“ 34, fs for eis 
“ 36, ovvrpiBhoere for -era 
i, 1, érolvcaunvfor érorhoounv 
ii, 9, é@Aapira for -?ra a 
“ 29, érededonre for éreded- 
THE 
“ 30, hrdpxwv for irdpxwv 
“ 38, AdWeode for AferGe 
“ 45, émimpockoy for -arpacKkoyv 
iii, 21, xpdvoy for -wy 
“ 24, katetfjs for cadets 
V, 23, dvavoltayres for avoltavres 
“ 36, émelyOovro for érelOovro 
vi, 10, dvricOfvat for ayticravas 
“ 14, xaradqoe for -boe 
vii, 41, éppatvovro for evdpal- 
vovTo 
“ 52, pwreis for povets 
“ 56, Oewp¢ for Pewpd 
ix, 31, Ka0dAns for xa” SAns) 
“ 35, acodpwva for cdpwva) 


16, 


xi, 












ix, 43, oluwy for cluwn 
x, 6, oikla for oirla 
xi, 6, qv for iv 
xiii, 8, diaerpéyas for -ar 
drovoeire for brovocire 
bv 78 Yadus 76 mpére) 
, te for dé 
“ 47, réOnnd for réBend 
xiv, 2, dmOodvres for dreovvres 
“ 15, éwolce for érolnce 
“ 21, ebayyeAcCduevor for 
-dmevor 


\ 
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Acts xiv, 22, eiceAGe?s for -e7v 


one 
- 
az 


xv, I, 7@ €0n for T@ Ze 
“ 2, ‘wes for twas 
“ 4, dd for brd) 
“ 5, apicéwy for -alwy 
xvi, 11, ei for eis 
“ 12, Kkodovia for -wvrla 
“ 34, mavo.xy for -x) or -Kel 
36, mdvAov for radAov 
xvii, 10, Bépporay for Bépoav) 
“ II, ovros for ofrws 
“ 29, yévous for yévos secund. 
« &  Rv0w for Aid@ 
Xvili, 21, ravra@v for mdvtws 
“ 22, kecdpeay for katodperay 
xix, 12, onuictyOca for ciixtyOrca 
“ 25, emlorac@a for -c0e 
“ 36, Séwy for déov 
Xx, II, duiAloas for -hoas 
“ 34, xelpas for yelpes 
xxi, 1, add. 7a ante wdrapa) 
“ II, €A@ws for €AOoy 
12, duets for jets 
“ 22, éAvAndas for éAfAvéas 


“ 23, evxhy for ebxhy 
“ « ap for é¢’ 
xxii, I, #uas for iuas 
“ 3, Gvarerpaupévos for dva- 
TeOpaumevos 
-“€ 14, 7d for rby ante Sleatov 
xxili, 7, AaAfcavres for -ros 


“ 11, Siapapripy for -w 
XXV, II, maperodua for rapairodua 
“ 18, od8t ulay for oddeulay) 


“ 26, axa-71— oxXG being at 
the end of the line, a 
hyphen connects it with 
the enclitic.) 

“ xxvi, II, éuuevduevos for éupasvd- 
pevos 

«13, weptAdua for -Pay 

“« © 16, mpoxetptrecOo for -acbat 

“ xxvii, 41, & for d¢ prim.) 

“ xxviii, 16, wévny for wévery 


Rom. 


ii, 4, xpiordrnros for xpnord- 
THTOS 
xpiordoy for xpnordy 


“ 5, add. wal ante dixasoxpt- 
olas) 
“ 8, épnetas for éplOeas 


“ 22, mixevery, puxevers for 


" pouxevery, morxevers 





¥ Conwin2; 


“ 


(2 Cor. iii, 7, 


“ 


“ce 
Gal. 
( “ 
( “ 


“ec 


Eph. 


“ce 


“ 


_ xiv;.2, 
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yiwéorw for yiwécbw 
mpoepxdueda for mpoexd- 
peOa 

, incooy for incod 

émOvulos for ériOuplas 

avdpd for avdpds 

» BéAAeot for wéAcor 

viii, 23, d@mroAAUrpwowy for damoAd- 
TpwoL 

nal for yap 

pévn for -p 

mponriuacey for -roluacey 

eiu) for ef wh 

as for ds prim. 

mpéckoupar for -uua 

kal kal for kal ante ov 
vavamatowpat 

émixaAdouuerns for -wévors 


ix, 3, 
“ 4, 
“é 23, 
*: 29, 


“ I 3; 
“ 32, 


© 3, air for iuiv 
ii, 2, iu) for ef wh 


Gmoxekkpiupéevny for 
-Kpummerny 

biddony for -w 

éoprd(ouer for -Cwuer 

KodAduevos for -duevos 

éure for dcre 

kAadxnud for rabynud 

» vouos for evvouos 

GAAA’ for GAN’ prim. 

» Qntntelrw for Cyretrw 

nas for buds 

add. thy ante rijs 

Secmvetoat for -vijoae 

érepoyudoous for -yAde- 
cos 

éxxAnola for -fe 

, tAdAw for -@ 

mopevouat for -wuar 

avdweba for avddeua 

évarevicat-for &revioa) 


“« 22, 


v, 11, é« for év 
xii, 9, Kavxhoouer for -uat 
i, 2, yaAartas for -ias 
iii, 1, éBdoxnve for -ave) 
“ 8, év ebdAoyoOhoovra for 
évevrAoyiOjoovrat) 
* 19, &r for rn 
vi, I, & for & 


ii, 7, xpiorérnte for xpnordérnte 
iii, 13, xdarw for kdumrtw 
iv, 26, émidiérw for émdvérw 


Vv, 4, pmopevoyla for uwpodroyla 
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Eph. vy, 
“ “ 
“ vi, 

Phil. ii, 

Colos. i, 
“ ii, 
“ iv, 

1 Thess. i, 


( “ “ 


2 Thess. i, 


1 Tim. 
oan si, 
“cc “ec 
amy 5 7% 
“ce Vv, 
fh. SNE 
“ “ 
“ “ce 
2 Tim. ii, 
“ce “ec 
foc tih, 
Phile. 
Heb. vy, 
em. OE 
“ ix, 
“ec x, 
os “e 
“ ‘é 
iid “ 
Ag xi, 
“ “ 
fw Ul, 
james i, 
Sth PNET 
( “ “ 
“e “ 
“ “ 
Se apy 
“ “ 
Ger sy, 
1 Peter i, 


“ec ‘“ 


“ ce 


“ ii, 


1, 9, 
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6, éweiOelas for dareiBelas 
27, hr for H te 
3, yévouras for yéevnrat 
9, treplpwoe for -bpwoe 
10, wepimareioa for -Foat 
8, avdAdraywyaév for ovAa- 
yoryav 
13, maptupe for -6 
I, ovaovavds for ctAovavds 
(same also 2 Thess. i, I.) 
9, %rxomuev for @xouer) 
I, Oeccadronéwy for Oecoa- 
Aovikéwy 
matpadrolas Kal pnrpa- 
Alais for -addas xk. 
-aAgais 
13, mappiclay for mappnolay 
16, omit. év ante €0veow * 
8, émaryyeAtas for -ap 
I, veotépous...veorépas for 
vewTépous ... vewTépas 
3, mpecepxera for mpocép- 
XeTat 
4, Aoyovaxtas for Aoyouaxtas 
20, Wevdovtmou for pevdwytmov 
10, éxAerous for éxAexrovs 
17, fe for e&e 
8, arioravra for avOioravra 
10, és for dy 
7, 7h for ris 
9, &rws for eros 
22, aiuarexxupulas for -voias 
I, évarov for éviavrdoy 
4, dpepeiv for apaipeiy 
22, mpocepxducba for -dueba 
23, a«Anv7 for axawh 
26, @voavpay for Onoavpay 
36, éumeyua@y for éumarypav 
24, meohty for wecirn 
5, S:ddvres for dddyTos 
4, Gard for td ante éraxtorov 
10, €& &pxera for é&épxerar) 
12, ofa for cidKa 
“ GAucdy for aduKdy 
2, Kdxeode for udxecbe 
13, Kepdlowper for repdhowmev 
II, moAvevorAayxvos for mo- 
AvomAayxvos) 
2, mAnOvvOela for -n 
5, povpovpevois for -uévous 
12, avnyyéAn for -n 
14, kakarowy for kakoromy 





1 Peter ii, 22, 


“é 


“ 


“ 


“ 


iii, 18, 


* 19, 
lv, 3, 


“ee I 15 
“ 12, 


2 Peter i, 9, 


“ 


“ 


“ 


“ 21, 
ii, 17, 
iii, 10, 


1 John i, 6, 


“ 8, 


“ ee 
( i iti om 
2jJohn 3, 
ce 4, 
3John 1, 
“ee z 3, 
Jude 15, 
Apoc. i, 9, 
<4 Te 
iff “ 10. 


vii, 9, 
* 10, 
“y 4 

viii, 5, 
ix, 13, 


. 


as for ds 

éroev for &rabe (but ot 
in the font is sometimes 
hard to distinguish 
from a). 

éxnpniev for éxhpvter 

eid0AoAatplais for eidwAo- 
Aarpelas 

AaAo? for AaAe? 

ligature for vv in duvduews 
turned upside down 
(De S. inserts rad dv- 
vduews, as Lachmann 
later, though it is not 
in R. Steph. of 1550.) 

pvord (wy for wuwmd wv 

pvevmatos for mvevparos 

AéAamos for AaiAamos 

py for épya 

etrouev for etrwpev 

omit, drt ante Guapriay) 

bre for rf) 

ex’ abrdy for éx’ aire) 

melowuev for meloomerv 

xa for wel? 

éxdpiv for éxdpny 

vata for yale 

péAavaos for wéAavos 

KAnpa@v for oxAnpav 

omit. Ti Kakoumevn 

ém) for év ante péow 


, meipabare for reipacOAre 


ges for égs (the e almost 
worn away; perhaps 
purposely erased.) 
hydminod for jydarnod 
Aaodixatwy for -Kéwy 
omit. 6 ante auhv 


» Tadalmopos for -mwpos 


éxdoras for éxdorors (the 
grammatical concord is 
best preserved by the 
change, but adrofs in 
the next clause, as well 
as avrol farther on, 
show that it is error.) 

omit. kal pud@y 

dpviw for apyl@ 

éxAdruvay for @rAvvay) 

épwval for pwval 

w in gwy)y turned upside 


down, 


; 
. 
. 
$ 
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Apoc. xii, 6, é&jxvvra for age Apoc. xx, 4, ee for -Ki- 
“© 9, omit. 6 ante dois Mévov 
( “ xiii, 11, dpvlov for dpvie) (“ “5, add. xp post érn) 
« «© 18, omit. rov ante apOudv (“ € 9, 8re for bray) 
( “ xiv, 1, xaduevov for yeypay- “ xxi, 19, KaAKidGyv for xaAnnddv 
peévov) “« © 20, xpuedavos for xpuadAi8os 
“« © 6, pecovpavfopar: for “«  & &  BnpldAdAsos for BipuAAos 
“Nears — : « &  & Gudbucos for auddvaros 


( “ xvi, 16, dpyaryedav for -yeddwv) (“ © 26, omit. whole verse.) 
(“ * 18, add. «ai ante émirijsyiis) | ( “ xxii, 11, omit. 6 ante G5iKav) 





“« — 20, waicay for kal raca Ce “ 14, mvAe@ow for rvAdow) 
/&  & 21, tadavtieta for -riala “« © 19, apeph for apap 
“ xviii, 36, Biacovoy for Biccwor “« © «21, quay for tuav 
( “ xix, 1, add.rd ante dddndovia) | (In several places in the closing verses 
«- « 17, pecoupaviouars for -avh- of the Apocalypse the article seems 
pare to be added or omitted by misprint, 
“ xx, 4, éxdOnoay for éxdOicav but it is hard to be certain.) 


Much more might be added to show the remarkable character of 
this edition, but space enough has been occupied already. With the 
exception of Colinzeus, 1534, it must have been the most meritorious 
small edition of its day. 


II. A Meurs, 1664. 


This is an edition of the Greek New Testament not hitherto 
described or noticed by any bibliographer, and is the only copy I 
ever heard of. ‘The title is an engraved copperplate, 57% x 24% 
inches in dimension, made in the good Dutch style of the period ; 
whose groundwork is a pillared and arched portal or recess. The 
title proper reads as follows : “Novvm | TESTAMENTUM | Domini 
noftri | Jesu Curistt | Quid boni faciam, ut habeam vitlam] | 
aternam. Mat.19.v.16.| AnTvERPIz, | Apud Iacobum a Meurs | © 
A®. mpcLxiv.” About the arch at the top, in italics, are “00 Adorada 
Trinitas 00 Veneranda unitas.” (‘“Adorada” was probably intended 
to be “Adorada”’, i.e. Adoranda, but the mark over the a, to represent 
the ”, is wanting. Beneath the arch is a triangle, within which is the 
poorly engraved [™';"}"; and about this is a radiance, surrounded by 
a circle of luminous clouds, on either side of which kneels on one 
knee, with folded hands, a naked winged figure, after the fashion of 
Dutch cherubs. Below, on the pediment, in two lines, are the words 
“ Tibi laus et gloria | per infinita secula seculorum.” On the pedestal 
of the pillar at the left stands Moses, with rod and the two tables, 
his head (with stumpy horns of light) reaching nearly to the top of 
the capital. The tables bear the legend “Didiges Domini Deum 
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tuum,” etc., not very accurately engraved, and marked as a quotation 
from “Lucz 1o.”, which is probably an engraver’s slip for “18.” 
In like position, at the right, is David with his harp ; his sceptre and 
crown lying at his feet. On the curved frame of the harp is the 
legend “Cantate Domino canticum nouum.” This frame of the harp 
cuts off the final am of vitam, in the quotation from Matthew given 
in the title; the edge of the harp cutting through the @. Between 
the figures of Moses and David is a large broken oval in a frame of 
scroll work, in which is the title, except the imprint ; the quotation 
from Matthew being in a plain band across the middle. Below this 
band is a picture representing Calvary with the three crosses in the 
left background, towards which three persons are progressing on their 
knees, each bearing his cross. The three crosses set up on the mount 
are of the form of the c7ux immissa, while those borne by the three 
persons are of the form of the crux commissa. In the foreground is 
Christ, with a halo about his head, and five persons with him, of 
whom two or more are apparently women. This group seems to 
represent Christ after his resurrection. The imprint is below, between 
the pedestals. At the bottom is a paved floor. 

There is no other title than this copperplate one, unless we may 
consider it supplied by THS KAINH®S {| AIA@HKH® | amanta., 
before the title to Matthew, at the top of the page on which that 
Gospel commences. There is no preface, introduction, or other 
accessory matter. The book consists of the bare text, divided into 
paragraphs only at the chapters, which are numbered by Greek 
numeral letters. The verses are numbered in the outer margin. 
There are running titles of the simplest sort, merely repeating the 
characteristic words of the titles to the several books; and also 
catch-words, and sheet-signatures denoted by the letters of the Greek 
alphabet, extending from a to v. (Of course the first half of the 
sheet is marked with both the signature-letter and the number of 
the folded quire, as is usual; a, a’, a’, at, etc.) The beginning of 
each book is marked by an ornamental initial, except that in the case 
of the Gospel of Luke the Introduction has simply a large capital at 
the beginning, while the ornamental initial is postponed to the real 
beginning of the Gospel, at i. 5. Also, 2 Corinthians, Ephesians, 
Philippians, Colossians, 2 Thessalonians, the Pastoral Epistles, Phile- 
mon, Hebrews, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, begin with merely a large 
capital. The Title to Acts has a misprint not repeated in the running 
title, viz. IIPAXEIS for I1PAZEIS. The book is what in old times 
would be called an 8vo, though the size of the printed page is only 
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511 x 3,4 inches in dimension, including running titles, signatures 
and catch-words. Its pages are 207, all occupied with the text. 
The book is also a “ruled copy.” 

As to the text, I have given it a pretty thorough examination, though 
it required but a slight one to see that the text belonged to the 
Plantin family, a Compluto-Stephanic mixture. Indeed, my first 
sight of the book made me suspect as much, for it is printed with 
the smaller Plantin type. But a closer examination satisfied me that 
the archetype of this edition was the 8vo edition of Plantin, of 1573. 
Indeed the two correspond so closely in text, according to the indi- 
cations of Reuss, that I am unable to see the difference. 

Now, with these data, compare what Masch says in his Le Long’s 
Bibliotheca Sacra, Part I, Cap. II, Sect. I, § IV, [II], page 192, in 
his description of the “ Novum Testamentum graecum minutioribus 
literis. Antwerpiae, Christophori Plantini. 1573. 8.”: ‘Servo inter 
reculas meas hujus editionis exemplar, quod vero titulo et praefatione 
caret. In superiori primae paginae parte leguntur sequentia: Tys 
kawns SiaOyxys amavra. “Evayyeduov xara MarOawv. Textus minu- 
tioribus typis et multis scribendi compendiis divisis columnis est 
inscriptus. Capita litteris graecis sunt distincta, et versuum numeri 
in margine notati. Edidit eodem anno Plantinus V.T. hebraicum... 
et Novum Testamentum Syriacum, et hoc quidem sine titulo, in 
eadem forma, ut tria volumina commode ligatura jungi queant. Hinc 
sine titulo quoque Novum Testamentum prodiisse, non a vero alienum 
esse videtur.” In all respects this description tallies with this 4 
Meurs, except that the latter has the title-page above described. 
Unfortunately I have no copy of that Plantin to compare it with, but 
I have (bound together) a copy of the Hebrew Bible and one of the 
Syriac Testament mentioned by Masch. This Greek Testament of 
& Meurs corresponds in size, disposition of columns, and make-up, 
exactly with the Hebrew Bible and the Syriac N.T., except that the 
printed page of the Hebrew Bible is a little narrower than that of 
the others. The verse-numbers in the margin are from the same 
font in both the Syriac and the Greek N.T. Hence —that is, from 
the whole ground —I conclude that this New Testament of Jacobus 
a Meurs is nothing but a copy of the Plantin impression of 1573, 
with a new title-page added either by the publisher, ninety-one years 
afterwards, or by some one else. But there remains, for the first 
hypothesis, the puzzling question, how came 4 Meurs to have copies 
enough of the impression to make it pay to engrave the new title? 
Also, how came all the other copies with this title to disappear so 
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utterly? For this is the only copy known. I find it impossible to 
believe that a new title was engraved for a number of copies of the 
impression of the Plantin 1573; and, since the title would equally 
well, if not better, suit a Za#im New Testament, I suspect that the 
natural solution of the puzzle is that some possessor of this volume 
simply fitted it with this title in the binding. Further, the leaf which 
carries the title page was originally blank, and the engraved title is 
one cut out and pasted on. The leaf, though apparently of the same 
paper as the body of the book, is pasted to the next page (the first 
of the text), and appears to have been a fly-leaf of the original book. 

If, as I suppose, this title originally belonged to a Latin N.T., it 
would be difficult to trace it, since none of the bibliographers attempt 
to record the immense number of small Latin New Testaments printed 
in Europe in the seventeenth century. I cannot find any trace of 
the book in any of the works I have at hand; and I have not had 
the time to hunt up Jacobus 4 Meurs in the larger libraries. 

Before leaving the subject it should be remarked that Reuss found 
at Wolfenbiittel a copy of this Plantin N.T. which had a title page. 
After citing Masch (wd supra), he says: “Ipse equidem contuli 
exemplar Guelferbytanum titulo minime orbatum.” 

Another remark may be added for its own sake, though a little 
remote from the main subject. In describing the Hebrew Bible 
above mentioned, Masch remarks (wdi supra, Part I, Cap. I, Sect. I, 
§ XXXVI, [I.], “Ad calcem notandum est hebraice: Finita sunt 
hodie die 2. Mensis Elul (Augusti) anno 334. secundum minorem 
supputationem. (1574.) in typographia Christophori Plantini, Ant 
werpiae, regnante Philippo Rege Hispaniae, qui et imprimendi licen- 
tiam concesstt.” Now, although the impression might seem doubtful, 
yet, on comparison with other letters of the font, the number of the 
day of Elul seems to me to be ''S, not "); i.e. 20, not 2. The title 
page bears the date 11 as 959 Or 333, i.e. 1573. The true date, there- 
fore, is rather 1574 than 1573. It is also worth noting that this is 
the first edition of the Hebrew Bible in which Arabic numerals were 
used in verse-numbering ; but they were only used for the first sheet 
(or 16 pages) of the text, as far as Genesis xxxi, 4. The rest of the 


book, like other Hebrew Bibles of the period, has only each fifth — 


verse numbered, in Hebrew numerals (as of course the former part 


has for each fifth verse). The first Hebrew Bible provided through-— 


out with Arabic numerals for the intervening verses, was one edited 
by Leusden, about a century later. This fact of the use of the Arabic 
numerals in the first sheet of this Plantin Hebrew Bible was noted by 
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Masch, but the historians of chapters and verses have generally neg- 
lected it. 


Ill. Fricderici’s Gospel of John, 1830. 


In my American Greek Testaments I duly noted in proper place 
a book with the following title: “The Gospel of St. John, in Greek 
and English, interlined, and literally translated ; with a transposition 
of the words into their due order of construction ; and a Dictionary, 
defining and parsing them: principally designed for the use of 
schools. By E. Friederici. New York: published for the author, by 
G. F. Bunce, 224 Cherry-street. 1830.” My description of the 


_ book was obtained through the kindness of Rev. Dr. W. H. Roberts, 
then librarian of Princeton Theological Seminary, from a copy in that 


Seminary’s library. I had had, as I then stated, no opportunity to 
examine the text. 

Since then, however, I have had access to a copy of the book, 
and I find that it is not worth close examination, though as a literary 
curiosity it is worth a line or two. The transposition of the Greek 
words alone cuts off a considerable portion of material for text-deter- 
mination. Leaving the title above to speak for itself, and making no 
extract from the author’s. one-page address “To the Public,” it may 
be remarked that after the next page (which contains the Greek 


__ alphabet, with names and sounds), there follows one of the most 


curious specimens of Greek Testament publication ever seen, sur- 
passed perhaps by the German jargon of Junckherrott, but by few 
others. The Greek is printed with an accent here and there, but no 
iota subscript, and often no breathings. Otherwise it abounds in 
mistakes of all sorts. It could never have served any useful purpose. 
I propose to give a few specimens, and let them serve in place of 
extended description or estimate. 

The first page contains the first seven verses of John i. It contains 
the following mistakes: verse 3, 6: without apostrophe (but the apos- 
trophe is elsewhere generally wanting), xopis for ywpis ; verse 7, «is» 
paprupia for -av. In verse 5 xareAafev is rendered by “ discovered.” 
Next page: verse 10, 6 for 6 prim.; verse 11, in #AGe the A is a y 
turned upside down, 6 for oi ; verse 12, eodovav for éfovciav, dvoya 
for édvoua. Page 7 (the next one): verse 17, edw6y for edo ; verse 
22, a capital W in repaow ; verse 23, d turned upside down in wry. 
For renderings, in verse 18 efyyynoaro is rendered “revealed” ; in 
verse 20, dr is rendered “but.” Page 8: verse 25, “HAsas is ren- 
dered “Eli” (I omit the errors in the Greek). These examples 
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show perhaps a less rate of error than the average. If all the places 
were recounted where a reversed A does duty for y, or a reversed y 
for A, or where we have 6 for 6, along with*other small blemishes, 
nobody’s patience would endure it. Such unaccountables as 
borépyoavro for torepyoavros (Joh. ii, 3), Aé for dé (ii, 6), morvev 
for muorevwv (iii, 15, 18), dm for dre (viii, 22), odv for ody (viii, 41), 
are everyday affairs. 

The “transposition” of the author regularly puts 8¢, yap, re, and 
the like (generally unaccented, of course), at the beginning of sen- 
tences and clauses, besides making the most ridiculous changes of 
the Greek order. Take for instance the following, taken, like most 
of those here given, at random : 


(vi, 20) “Ae 6 Aeyer adrois, Evyw eiu, pwhéiobe un 
But he said to them, I amit, fear not.” 


(vi, 33) “Tap 6 &pros rod Gcot éorw 6 KaraBawwv 
For the bread of (this) God is the one descending ” 
(vii, 10) “Ae ds of adeApa avrod 


But when the brethern [sic] of him” 


(xi, 33) “6 adeAgos pou ty amebave ov. 
the brother of me would have died not.” 


(xi, 49) “Ae tis cfs & avrav Kaiagas 
But a certain one of them, Caiaphas.” 
(xii. 1) “‘O ody "Inoods EE juepov rpo Tod macxa 
He then, Jesus, six days before the passover,” 
(xii, 8) “Tap eyere mavrore rods mrwxous uel Eavtav, Se ue Exere 08 
For you have always the poor with you, but me you have not 
WavTore. s 
always.” 


(xiv, 1) “‘H kapdiia Suwv rapaccecOw pn, 
The heart of you, let it be troubled not,” 


But it is of no moment to add, whether to show the bad printing, 
the bad renderings, the bad English (as “laying” for “lying” &c.), 
or the general deficiency of knowledge, masked for the ignorant 
under the guise of minute scrupulosity. The vocabulary is after the 
style of the modern analytical lexicon, giving the word as it occurs 
in the text, then defining its form (“where made”), and giving the 
stem word. For a specimen, the last line of the vocabulary will 
serve. It reads: 


““Ore, when, adv. ’Ariov, ov, To, the ear, s. 2d. n.g.” (The abbreviations of 
the vocabulary are explained in a table, not necessary to be quoted.) 
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As if nothing were to be wanting in this unique book, it is duly 
provided with a table of “Corrigenda.” The table contains 79 
items ; but, except for ornament, what are these among so many? 
_ Some are corrections of breathings, some of letters (e.g. avr@ for 
avr, ra for za, warnp for zarns, &c.), sometimes removing a super- 
_ fluity (as pn for y)), sometimes correcting an omission (as éAodopycay 
for aAoSpyoav), sometimes unintelligible (the table of “Corrigenda” 
_ gives only the vesu/t of the correction) (as xexomaxare, either for the 

same in text, or for the xexoriaxace in same verse, iv, 38, where it 

cannot apply), sometimes the English (as “thou not” for “not 
_ thou” — made to conform to the order of words), sometimes the 
vocabulary (as Zwow for wow). The table of “Corrigenda” does 
- not need much correction (on the author’s principles), for in reading 
__ it two thirds through I have detected but two errors that were annoy- 
ing; one in the numbering of a word-article in the dictionary, another 
a@ page-number. 

This account may seem too long; but it is hoped that complaint 
will not be made that posterity has not done the editor, the publisher, 
and the printer justice. 
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The “ Protevangelium ” and the Eighth Psalm. 





PROF. E. C. BISSELL, D.D. 





RECENT examination of the eighth psalm has suggested a 


doubt whether the common opinion respecting its course of 
thought is correct. Some commentators regard it as an ascription 
of praise to Jehovah in view of the phenomena of the natural world, 
with a side glance at the dignity and worth of man. Others have 
put the latter theme in the foreground, and affirm that the author 
introduces what he has to say of the material creation simply to show 
man’s superiority to it, all such things having once been put, and 
again to be put, beneath his feet. Neither of these themes, nor both 
of them combined, exhaust the contents of the composition or make 


it possible easily to explain its several parts in their mutual relations. — 


With such a theory of the aim of the psalm, the third verse, in the 
connection in which it stands, is a specially disturbing element : “ Out 
of the mouth of babes and sucklings hast thou established strength, 
because of thine adversaries, That thou mightest still the enemy and 
the avenger.” Of the many explanations of it that have been offered, 
there is none that does not leave it quite too loosely connected with 
the rest of the composition. If it were omitted altogether, the psalm 
would gain in directness and the logical order of its development. 
Suppose, however, that instead of seeking to adapt the verse to 
the psalm, we tentatively reverse the process and seek to adapt the 
remainder of the psalm to this verse. It may possibly give the key 


to a complete harmony. The seventh psalm ended with the thought ~ 


that the enemy of God would be overthrown. His mischief should 
“return upon his own head,” and his violence “ come down upon his 
own pate.” As the psalms are arranged in their relation to one 
another, this would have been enough to suggest the theme of the 
next one. As a matter of fact, the eighth psalm seems to have been 
meant to adduce an instance, and the chief one, where God, the 
righteous Judge, “a God that hath indignation every day,” would 
cause him who had “conceived mischief” and “ brought forth false- 
hood” to “ fall into the ditch ” which he had made to entrap others. 
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In short, its theme would appear to be the overthrow of Satan, the 
norm.of its development being found in the promise made respect- 
ing the seed of the woman, as recorded in Gen. iii. 14, 15, and its 
context.. : 

It has long been acknowledged by scholars that the author of this 
composition was directly influenced in his thought and diction by the 
earlier chapters of Genesis, especially by the account of the creation 

of the earth and of man. It has been justly concluded that he never 

could of himself well have originated the peculiar statement he makes 
concerning man: “For thou hast made him but little lower than - 
God,” considering the connection in which he introduces it, that is, 
in a context which refers to man’s dominion over nature, but must 
have derived it from Genesis. This conclusion is made next to cer- 
tain by the order in which he develops his theme and the peculiar 
coloring of his style (cf. Ps. viii. 6° with Gen. i. 26, 28, noting espe- 
cially {3° and {"|"). But if his mind is dwelling upon the 
theme of the creation and the position originally assigned to man in 
it, what more natural than that he should think also of his dreadful 
lapse and the bright promise of recovery that accompanied it? We 
may, indeed, just as easily suppose that the latter subject suggested 
the former to him as the reverse. It is not to be wondered at that 
the fall of man and the promise of his recovery are referred to in the 
Old Testament. The wonder is that they are so seldom directly 
referred to in it, considering the unity of its teaching and its steady 
outlook towards the great Restorer. 

Suppose, then, that the psalmist is in fact meditating, with a poet’s 
freedom of movement, on the denunciation of the serpent and the 
promise implied in it to our first parents : “ I will put enmity between 
_ thee and the woman, and between thy seed and her seed: it shall 

_ bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise its heel,” might he not most 
appropriately have arranged his thoughts in the psalm in the order 
in which we find them? He begins with an ascription of praise to 
Jehovah, whose name is “ excellent in all the earth,” and who has set 
his glory upon the heavens, Then comes the leading thought of the 
psalm, that Jehovah has established strength, a means to overcome 
and put to silence the enemy and the avenger. It is in the offspring 
of the woman, displaying the more his omnipotence through the 
helplessness of babes and sucklings. ‘When I consider thy heavens,” ° 
he goes on to say, “the work of thy fingers, The moon and the stars 
_ which thou hast ordained,” I might indeed be led to ask, “ What is 
man, that thou art mindful of him?” But surely there is a reason, 
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“For thou hast made him but little lower than God, And crownest 
him with glory and honor. Thou madest him to have dominion over 
the works of thy hands ; Thou hast put all things under his feet: All 
sheep and oxen, Yea, and the beasts of the field,” in the form of one 
of which the Deceiver came. “O Lord, our Lord, How excellent is 
thy name in all the earth!” There can be little doubt, provided 
such an interpretation of the third verse be justifiable, and it may 
fairly be understood to refer to the so-called protevangelium, that 
the rest of the psalm is in remarkable accord with it, and the whole ~ 
composition secures a unity of aim which it previously lacked. ' 
The doctrine concerning Satan is but little developed in the Old 
Testament. We should not expect it to be, considering the analogy 
of other doctrines, and especially the paramount importance of those 
emphasizing monotheism. He is not yet recognized as standing at 
the head of a kingdom; although the fact is noted that he is not — 
alone among evil spirits who are at war with God and men (Deut. , 
xxxii. 67; Isa. xiii. 21; xxxiv. 14). It was one of them who trou- “ 
bled Saul (1 Sam. xvi. 14). It was others who spoke through the — 
lying prophets of Ahab (1 Kings xxii. 20). He himself was a jw, 
an adversary (Ps. cix. 6), and already in the book of Job (i. 6) has 
come to the evil prominence of being termed 7%), as also in the 
prophecy of Zechariah, where he is found assailing the high priest — 
Joshua (iii. 1). The first actual identification of Satan with the ser- — 
pent who tempted our first parents occurs in the apocryphal book — 
of Wisdom (ii. 23) ; but it is only an inference from the general 
teaching of the Old Testament. And we accordingly find it taken 
for granted throughout the New Testament (John viii. 44 ; Rom. xvi. : 
20; Rev. xii. 9). If the author of the eighth psalm then, in t en 
third verse, alludes to evil spirits, and especially to Satan as heir 
chief, it can be considered no anachronism. He is spoken of only 
in general terms ; but it is in words which are singularly appropriate, 
if his machinations in Eden are referred to. re 
The psalmist is speaking here not of As enemies, but of God’s: 
“because of thine adversaries, That thou mightest still the enemy 
and the avenger.” [9\2) in the Hiphil may mean # guiet, fo cause 
one to cease from doing something; though more frequently it means” 
to make an end of a thing, to do away with it. The expression “ the . 
enemy and the avenger” is quite peculiar. It is not easy to sist 
the feeling that an individual, and not a class, is referred to. 
who finds it necessary to date a large part of the Psalms after t 
Exile, and long after it, thinks that Antiochus Epiphanes must be 
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meant. ‘The expression occurs nowhere else except in Ps. xliv. 17, a 
composition much more likely to have been post-Exilian than Ps. viii. 
But here, too, there is nothing to hinder at least a secondary refer- 
ence to Satan, although the fitness of the application would be less 
marked than in the case before us. Besides the peculiarity of the 
whole expression, the word rendered “avenger,” ES3Pf, Hith- 
pael part. of (553 is also noticeable. It is found only in these two 
passages. It means % be of a revengeful spirit, to seek revenge, and 
well characterizes the conduct of the serpent in Genesis and of 


s pwr throughout the Old Testament. 


_ The words SY PD, “ thou hast established strength,” equiv- 


alent to “thou hast gained supremacy” or “thou hast gotten the 


victory,” would certainly not be an inappropriate paraphrase of the 


_ thought in the “ protevangelium.” The LXX render }¥ in the sense 


of “praise,” alvoy, which, in fact, it sometimes has with verbs of giving, 
but could not well have with such a verb as "5", meaning, especially 
in the Piel, 70 found, establish, as also, to appoint, ordain. 

It might be questioned whether, if the “seed of the woman” spoken 
of in Genesis were referred to, the psalmist would have used the ex- 
pression “out of the mouths of babes and sucklings.”” He intended, 
it would seem, to make a marked antithesis. between what was feeble 
and what was strong — human weakness in its weakest form and the 


‘divine majesty and power. This would account for his choice of 


childhood, and he only selected the epithets then in common use to 
characterize it, By the wiles of the adversary, the woman had been 
overcome. By divine appointment and co-operation, her offspring, 
coming as helpless infants into the world, should yet overcome him 
and bring to an end his evil supremacy. 

But is such an interpretation of the psalm in harmony with the 
view that already in David’s time the doctrine of a personal Messiah 
had taken shape? It need not be out of harmony with it. Undoubt- . 
edly the promise in Genesis was regarded at first as emphasizing a 
triumph of the race rather than that of an individual. It was only 
gradually that the Messianic hope was limited, first to Abraham’s 
descendants, then to the tribe of Judah, then to the family of David, 
and finally to the so-called “ Branch” of Isaiah and Zechariah. But 
it was so limited only as it respected the direct means of attaining it, 
not in its results. In the latter particular, it is always represented 
that the whole world is to participate in the advantages of Messiah’s 
triumph. In our psalm, where the thought of Genesis is in the fore- 
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ground, it is naturally the victory of the woman’s seed that is looked 
forward to. 

But what is to be said of the declaration that it is “out of the 
mouth ” of children and sucklings that Jehovah has ordained defeat 
for his enemy and man’s. If our exegesis thus far has been correct, 
these words present no difficulty. The mouth, as the organ of com- 
munication, especially of command, is often used metaphorically in 
the Bible for power, the medium through which anything is accom- 
plished. Besides, it is wholly unnecessary to render 5£5?4 here liter- 
ally. It might just as well mean, as it does in Job xxxvi. 16, simply 
“ out of” or “from” as indicating the source from which the means 
used by Jehovah come.. The use of "$5, ‘ps, and ‘p=by in 
such a tropical sense is well established. 

Granting now that such an interpretation of the eighth psalm is — 
admissible, it is remarkable how well it suits that put upon it by the 
apostle Paul and the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Our Lord, — 
it is true, quoting the LXX., makes another application of the verse 
before us ; but not one which in the circumstances can be regarded 
as antagonistic to it. ‘ Did you never read,” he said to those com- 
plaining of the children praising him in the temple, “ Out of the 
mouth of babes and sucklings thou hast perfected praise?” The 
citation might at least have indirectly served to connect the psalm 
in their minds with him, and suggested to them that its nngORee was — 
made clear only by his coming. 

Paul expresses himself with more directness (1 Cor. xv. 25-27), 
“ For he,” that is, Christ, he says, “ must reign till he hath put all his — 
enemies under his feet. The last enemy that shall be abolished is — 
death. For, He [Jehovah] put all things in subjection under his — 
feet.” From the same point of view, the author of the Epistle to the © 
Hebrews represents that our psalmist’s declaration concerning man 
has not yet been fulfilled for the whole race ; but in Christ, its rep- — 
resentative, who because of the suffering of death has been crowned 
with glory and honor, it has been fulfilled. The fulfilment for others, — 
according to him, must be in and through Christ, who, perfected by — 
suffering, has become the “ author of their salvation” (Heb. ii. 6-11). _ 
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Pithom. 


(With two plates.) 





BY REV. C. R. GILLETT. 





OSITIVE knowledge as to this city is of recent date. In 1857 
Brugsch published his “ Geographische Inschriften altaegyp- 
tischer Denkmaeler, I,” in which he identified a city T’ar (T’al), 
whose name was found on several inscriptions and in several papyri, 
with the Herodpolis of the Greeks and the Heroum-oppidum (Hero) 
of the Romans. On the basis of the secondary name of Horus, 
Z’am, meaning “ strong,” “ mighty,” he asserted that the transition 
through the Coptic to the Greek Hero(opolis) would be easy. 
Further, the substitution of Pithom in the Coptic version for the 
Herodpolis of the LXX, led him to identify these two places. For 
geographical and other reasons the places thus brought together 
were located in the eastern end of the Wadi Tumilat. The facts 


- have wonderfully confirmed a part of his theory and completely 


upset the rest. Herodpolis and Pithom have proved to. be where 
he located them, but T’ar is Tanis, according to the same authority 
in his more recent works, though the correctness of the identifi- 
cation is extremely doubtful. Another difficulty with the theories 
that identify T’ar and Herodpolis, is that the former belongs to the 
XIV nomos, while the latter proves to have been in the VIII. Be- 
sides, the god of T’ar was Horus, while that of Pithom was Tum. 
Brugsch did not, however, remain constant in his advocacy of this 
view. In 1881 the second English edition of his “ History of Egypt 
under the Pharaohs” was published. It contained a map of the 
Delta region, intended to accompany the author’s presentation of 
his theory of the route of the Exodus. On this map Pithom was 
placed about midway between San-Tanis-Zoan and. Pelusium, in the 
district of ®exv (Succoth), near the Mediterranean Sea. In 1882 


Johannes Diimichen published the pages 193-320 of his “Geschichte 


des alten Aegyptens’’ (now counted as “ Einleitung” to Eduard 
Meyer’s “‘ Geschichte des alten Aegyptens’’), in which he treated of 
the véuo. of the Delta. He finds grounds on which to disagree with 
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- Brugsch as to the location of the nomos Sethroites, the VIII nomos 


of lower Egypt, of which Pa-Tum (Pithom, the Iarovyos of Hero-— 


dotus) was the capital or chief city. He seems to have been mis- 
led in his location of the nome, by the statement of Herodotus as 
usually understood, and so placed it at the west end of Wadi Tumi- 
lat, a valley about fifty miles northeast of Cairo, running east and 
west, from the Nile to the Red Sea. Herodotus was understood to 
say that a canal ran through this valley, which received its water 
from the Nile, “a little above Bubastis, at Patoumos, the Arabian 
town.” This interpretation of the text has not obtained in all quar- 
ters. The very reading which Mons. Naville adopts was given by 
Wilkinson in the first edition of his work on Egypt, and also by 
Brugsch in his “ Geographische Inschriften” already cited. This view 
was combated by Lepsius in his “ Chronologie,” in favor of his 
theory, which put Raamses at Mugfar or Abu-Kascheid (Tell-el-mas- 
khutah) and Pithom on the Nile. 

Prof. Georg Ebers in his ‘‘ Durch Gosen zum Sinai” (2d ed. Leip- 
zig, 1881), says that the name occurs in some hieroglyphic texts and 
in a hieratic papyrus (Anastasia VI. Pl. 4, end), where its location is 
placed in the eastern part of the Delta. The great Osiris text at 
Dendera speaks of a Pi-atm m ro-ab-( tt), “ Pithom in the opening 
(mouth) of the East” (East entrance to Egypt). (Pl. Il. 1.) He 
consequently gave up the old identification with [drovyos, which he 
located upon the Nile on the supposed authority of Herodotus. The 
passage from the Anastasi papyrus reads, xa darkabuba n Pi-tum n 
Mernephtah nti @ku, “the pools of Pithom of King Menephtah, 
which is Theku” (Pl. II. 2). These pools he regarded as the salt 
lakes of the isthmus, and accordingly he placed Pithom on the 
southwest shore of Lake Balah, or of Lake Menzale, remarking that 
this shows how far to the east the land of Goshen extended. 

Early in 1883 excavations were begun by Mons. Edouard Naville 
under the commission of the Egypt Exploration Fund, at Tell-el- 
Maskhutah in the Wadi Tumilat, near the eastern end, at a point 
that Lepsius had supposed to mark the site of Raamses. ‘This sup- 
position proved ill-grounded. Not Raamses, but Pithom was there 
buried. The number of inscribed stones found was not large, but 
numbers fail to measure their importance. Of hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions ten, of Greeco-Latin one, and Latin two, were found, which 
were published last year by the Egypt Exploration Fund in the 
memoir on “The Shore-City of Pithom, and the Route of the 
Exodus,” by Mons. Edouard Naville. Various descriptions of the 
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work and its results have been printed from time to time in various 
periodicals. What now concerns us are the results derived from the 
finds, which are important as additions to our knowledge in several 
particulars. These are the following: The names that have applied 
to the site ; the location of the city; the relative position as regards 
the sea; the result conséquent upon this as to the place of crossing 
the Red Sea by the Israelites at the time of the Exodus; the region 
in which Pithom was situated ; the geographical determinations. 
Pithom. This is the form in which the name for the first and only 
time appears in the Biblical narrative (Ex. i.11) as one of the “ store- 
cities” built by the Hebrews for Pharaoh. The fact that the earliest 
remains found on the site bear the oval of Ramses II. points to him 
as the royal builder, the oppressor of the Israelites. In the Coptic 
version there appears the same name at this place, and also in Gen. 
xlvi. 28, 29, where it is substituted for the “Hpdwy réAw of the LXX, 
which in turn stands for the Hebrew jw 5 ISA, and jv 35, Goshen. 
The LXX also adds the phrase, eis yjv “Papeoon. The correctness 
of these substitutions is vouched for by the Greeco-Latin inscrip- 
tion found by Naville. It was on a stone in a-wall, which bore the 
letters, Aoypo | polis | Ero | Castra (Pl. I. 1). The meaning of Zo 
in the first line is unknown, but the remainder of that line, together 
with the second, is plain, though they show a peculiar mixture of the 
Greek and Latin lapidary script. The remainder of the writing is 
plain in its meaning, and brings us to the latest of monumental 
names. Here was also the Hero of the Romans. Another stone 
was found by Naville whose importance, if correctly read, can 
scarcely be overestimated. Its main value is in the fact that at a 
given date, about 306-307 A.D., there was a place nine miles from 
Hero called Clysma. Now a Clysma has been found near Suez (see 
Dillmann’s “ Ueber Pithom, Hero, Klysma nach Naville,” p. 8), and 
if there were another near Hero, it would be the second of the same 
name on the isthmus. If such were the case, one must have pre- 
ceded the other, though on this point we are without monumental 
proof. The Clysma at Suez was the Red Sea port, and bore the 
Arabic name Qulzum. Now, if it shall be proved that this place is 
of an age later than the time of the Exodus, it will be an important 


' fact, and will strengthen the argument for an extension of the sea 


to the north of its present limits. Cases are on record of the change 
of location of a city while yet the same name was kept. Such a 
thing as this would be quite within the bound of reason. If the sea 
once came to the present Lake Timsah, and was navigable to that 
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point, the port (such as Clysma appears to have been) would have 
been situated there. When navigation was cut off by the rising of 
the ground, the port must have been changed to correspond. An 
unused city on the isthmus would very readily and rapidly lose all 
semblance of its former shape. In this way the same name, apply- 
ing to two different places (though only one so far as the purpose 
of its being is concerned) could be very readily accounted for. The 
only question is as to the date and the possibility of reconciling the 
mile-stone with the Antonine Itinerary, which gives the distance from 
Hero to Clysma at sixty-eight miles. If both are true, there must 
have been two Clysmas. If they were ports, as supposed, the north- 
ern one would presumably have been the elder. At the same time 
we cannot assert that it must have been in existence in 306 a.D., but 
merely that there was ¢hen a Roman camp there, whose distance 
from Hero is given. The Clysma at Suez is the one indicated by 
the Antonine Itinerary. But this does not aid us in getting at its 
date. Even if the Itinerary was contemporary with the mile-stone, 
it would at most prove no more than that the name was understood 
by the one of a camp nine miles away, while the other gave the dis- 
tance to the port. If the names were merely Latinized forms of an 
Egyptian name corresponding nearly to the Arabic Qulzum, it would 
mereiy be an instance of reviving the old name of a place that was 
again inhabited, almost an exact parallel of the case of Herodpolis- 
Hero itself. 

At this point a germane question may be introduced: the extent 


of the Red Sea in ancient times. As long ago as the first of the — 


present century, Du Bois Aymé said that it seemed to him that at 
some time the land between the Bitter Lakes and the sea had been 
under water. (See “Description de l’Egypte” [1809 ], III. 187-192 ; 
IV. 715-732.) Still more lately, and within a couple of years, such 
authorities as Professor Dawson of Montreal, and Prof. Edward Hull 
of Dublin, Geologist of Ireland, etc., have made personal examination 
of the ground, and have given reasons for a similar belief founded 
on the remains of sea life found in the sand which is now above 
the water. Professor Hull thinks that such evidences exist to a height 
of 200 feet above sea-level. This appears to prove too much, but 
it shows that the process of elevation has been going on for a long 
season. Sir John Coode (see quarterly statement of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, April, 1885) has given evidence not open to the 
same objection. At a point twelve feet above present sea-level he 
found, not far beneath the surface of the ground, a remarkable layer 
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of salt, just such as would have been deposited by a shallow arm 
of the sea exposed to great heat. It is a fact that the sea is much 
salter at Suez than at the entrance to the Arabian Gulf. The further 
fact that this layer of salt, which at some points was an inch in thick- 
ness, was only a few inches below the present surface, shows that in 
places at least the accumulation of desert sand has not been great, 
and that the emergence of the land from the sea was due rather to 
upheaval than to the process of silting up. . 

The testimony of the ancient geographers is of little value in de- 
termining this question. On their authority, Brugsch placed Hero- 
opolis near Suez. But if Herodpolis was at Tell-el-Maskhutah, then 
the sea must have extended, in some shape or other, nearly up to it. 
Besides, Strabo calls the Red Sea the “ gulf of Herodpolis,” and it 
may be urged that there would be no sense in this if the sea never 
came nearer to it than sixty miles. Either, then, the site of Hero- 
opolis is not yet known, or the sea extended much further to the 
north than now. ; 

It follows further, in consideration of the shortness of the marches 
that could have been made, at the most, by such a mixed multitude 
as that under the lead of Moses, that the place of the crossing of 
the sea must have been far to the north of Suez, and not at or below 
it, according to the old theories, and it is further obvious that the 
sea with which the Israelites had to do was the Red Sea, and not 
the Mediterranean. The theory of Brugsch is positively superseded. 

The question now remains as to whether the name /ithom is that 
of a temple or that of a city. It has been said (Andover Rev., 
July, 1885, Vol. IV. p. 89) that there is no evidence that a city 
Pithom (Pi-tum) has been found, but only a temple of Tum; and 
(Athenzeum, No. 2994, p. 350) that apparently the Pithom of the 
Bible is as far to seek as ever. So far as the first point is concerned, 
there is a mistake in it that is quite vital. ‘The statement is incorrect. 
There is the best of proof that here was a city which bore the sacred 
name of Pi-Tum, and also that it is the city mentioned in the papy- 
rus Anastasi VI., and on the Dendera geographical tablet. On a 
statue of the time of Osorkon II. (XXII Dyn., circa goo B.c.), we 
find the name written ideographically three times, i-¢wm (Pl. II. 3), 
without any determinatives, and on the tablet of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus (285-247 B.c.) it occurs twice in the shape Pi-tum (“city ”’) 
(Pl. II. 4), written as before, except that it is ///y determinated. The 
form in which the name occurs in the papyrus is partly ideographic 
and partly phonetic, being in the form Pa-tm (“city”) (Pl. II. 5). 
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The only difference is in the form in which the name of the deity is 


written, and this is not significant, as it is in accordance with the — 


practice which is of frequent occurrence, fortunately, in the hiero- 
glyphic writing, for it enables us to get more nearly the exact 
vocalization. 

A glance at the dictionary of either Brugsch or Pierret, under the 
head ga (house, dwelling”) will show a large number of places 
whose names are compounded just as that of /a-tum or Pi-tum is. 
If, then, this is not the name of a city those are not; a conclusion 
subversive of all acknowledged and received results of Egyptology. 

Whether this city is the Pithom of Ex. i. 11 is a question that 
can only be answered by circumstantial evidence. 1. If Ramses II. 
was the Pharaoh of the oppression, then this city, having been built 
by him as the monuments show, may have been the “store-city,” 
and must have been such unless the existence of another in Lower 
Egypt can be proved. 2. The occurrence of the name as that of a 
city, m ro ab-(¢t) (Pl. II. 1), “at the entrance of the East,” in the 
papyrus Anastasi VI, so far defines its location as to give the best of 
reasons for its identification with the city discovered by Naville. 
But not only so, the name of the whole region is shown by the tablet 
of Ptolemy to have been this same vo a@d-/4, “ entrance to the East.” 
3. The reading of Herodotus, which makes the location of Idrouyos 
to have been on the Nile, does not accord with any of the identifi- 
cations of Egyptologists ; whereas, the changed reading adopted by 
Naville, brings it in accord with the monuments and the probabili- 
ties of the case. 4. All the deductions that can be drawn from the 
- nature and composition of the bricks found, are in exact accord 
with the narrative of Exodus, for they are of three sorts, with 
straw, with stubble, and without either. Moreover, these brick are 
bound with mortar, just as the narrative of the oppression would 
lead us to expect. 5. The location at the east end of the Wadi 
Tumilat is one which harmonizes exactly with the requirements of 
the narrative of the stations of the Exodus route up to the crossing. 
If the place had been situated where Lepsius placed it, we should 
have had the strange spectacle of Moses leading the way to Pales- 
tine by marching directly away from the Promised Land. 

Another point is worthy of mention. The name Pi-tum, “dwelling 
of Tum,” in the tablet of Ptolemy, is written with the “city” de- 
terminative, and in the same document we have mention of a aa-¢ 
n atf tm (Pl. Il. 6), “the palace (sanctuary) of his father Tum,” 
and on an earlier monument there occurs the phrase: fat mtr n tm 





PITHOM. "7 


(Pl. II. 7), “divine palace (sanctuary) of Tum.” The former ex- 
pression occurs once and the latter three times; and there is evi- 
dently good ground to suppose that the distinction made between 
the “dwelling” and the “sanctuary” of Tum was intentional. These 
readings show that there was a temple of Tum situated in Pi-twm, 
“the dwelling of Tum,” Pithom. 

No mention has yet been made of the name of the district in 
which Pithom was situated; the Egyptian @eku-t, identified by Brugsch 
with the Hebrew Succoth. This identification was adopted by Ebers 
in his “ Durch Gosen,” etc., and repeated most emphatically in an 
article in the Academy (May 23, 1885). It is also accepted by 


‘Naville. The difficulty in the identification is in the substitution of 


a Hebrew Samekh for the Egyptian Th (= ©). But the difficulty 
is more apparent than real. The same interchange is found in other 
words, as in the name of the Sebennytic (S<Béwvros) nome whose 


Egyptian equivalent was Z7hed-n¢r, and in the name of the papyrus, 


Hebrew FID, and Egyptian @uf, @ufi (Pl. II. 8). (Ebers Gosen. 
p- 532-) Ebers further says that a large number of such instances 
could be easily collected. 

Leaving this question of phonetic interchange for specialists to 
settle, let us look for a moment at the forms in which the name 
occurs. There are in all seven different modes of writing it: 1. Ow 
(“foreign people’’), Pl. Il. 9; 2. Ou (“city”), Pl. II. 10; 3. Oku 
(“city”), Pl. II. 10; 4. @&(7) (“city”), Pl. Il. 11; 5. Okut (no 
determinative), Pl. II. 12; 6. @kw (“foreign country” and “city’’), 
Pl. Il. 13; and 7. ©% (without the vowel and without the determina- 
tive), Pl. II. 14. The historical succession in which these names 
occur is noteworthy. The earliest is that of a “foreign people,” on 
a stone bearing a part of the oval of Ramses II. The next appear- 
ance is on a stone engraved under the “last of the Pharaohs,” if 
Naville’s conjecture is correct, but later than Ramses II., where it 
has the “city” sign alone. Thus it is always written after this time, 
with three exceptions, which occur on the tablet of Ptolemy (IX. 1, 
middle ; X. 25, middle; 28, beginning), with the sign of both “city” 
and “border land.” Five times it lacks determinatives. From these 
facts the inference may be drawn that @kut was a district on the 
frontier, inhabited in the time of Ramses II. by a people of foreign 
race, and that at a later date the name was applied to the chief city 
of the district. We have no evidence that at the time of the build- 
ing of the city, this name applied to it, though it may have done so. 
This application of two names to the same place has aroused a query 
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with some. But there is no ground for any doubt. Many of the 
cities of Egypt, some go so far as to say all of the cities, had double 
names, the one the sacred name (here Pi-tum), and the other the 
civil name (here @ekut). Were it desirable, a long list of these 
could be brought forward, but a few will suffice. They are taken 
from the maps published by Diimichen in his “ Geschichte des alten 
Aegyptens”: us, “city of divine sceptre” Us = uu, “city” (par 
excellence) = xu-amn, “city of Amon” (Heb. 798"N3) = 
Thebes = Diospolis ; pa-sebek, “ dwelling of Sebak” = nudi, “ gold 
city,” = Koptic Embo, Greek Ombos, and Arabic Kum Ombo; 
Pi-xnum, “house of Chnum,” = pu ni hr ab-t n ta seni, “ city on 
the east of land Esne,” = Latin Contra Lato, near present el Hilleh ; 
Fa-xem, “dwelling of Chem” (Pan) = adfu, = Koptic Chemmis, 
Greek Panopolis, Arabic Achmun. 

There is, therefore, no reason that can be urged against this double 
nomenclature of cities, more than against the similar usage in regard 
to royal names, for the Pharaohs had a second name, assumed at 
coronation. 

For the many results, some of which we have tried to point out 
and others of which we cannot now make mention, —for all these 
results which have added most substantially to our knowledge of the 
geography of a part of the Nile Delta, we are indebted to the work 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund and its enthusiastic, faithful, and 
scholarly agents. 


Nore. At the time that the above was written, I had not seen the following 
remarkable statement, which is based on the testimony of Herodotus: “ Allowing 
for the decrease of the breadth of Lake Timseh from the sands of thirty centuries, 
the prediction is ventured that the remains of Patmos will yet be discovered within 
a radius of three or four miles from the new port, Ismailia” (Hebrews and the 
Red Sea, by Alex. W. Thayer, Andover, 1883, p. 71). The distance was about 
ten miles. 
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Cod. Ev. 561.— Codex Algerinze Peckover. 





BY PROF, J. RENDEL HARRIS, M.A. 





HE manuscript of the Gospels referred to in the following notes 
seems to deserve a degree of notice beyond that which is 
involved in the correction of erroneous descriptions of it which are 
current, and its various readings acquire, upon a close investigation, 
a singular importance. I have already, in the Sunday-School Times 
for Nov. 6, 1886, made some of the necessary corrections for the 
N. T. Catalogue, and given a few of the more striking readings, a 
sufficient number, at least, to remove it from the commonplace 
Byzantine codices and set it in excellent, though somewhat eccentric, 
company. There can be no doubt that amongst the unsolved prob- 
lems in New Testament MS. propagation which are the bone of con- 
tention between the opposing schools of textual criticism, a number 
will be found to attach themselves to the so-called Ferrar-group, con- 
sisting of four MSS., which are generally held by all parties to be the 
surviving progeny of a lost common original. 

These four are, as is well known, the MSS. designated by the num- 
bers 13, 69, 124, 346, of which the first is at Paris; the second 
belongs to the borough of Leicester, England ; the third is at Vienna ; 
and the fourth is in the Ambrosian Library, at Milan. The text of 
the common lost original was editorially reconstructed, partly by the 
late Professor Ferrar, of Dublin, and partly after his death, by Prof. 
T. K. Abbott. The text of this restoration has been so reverentially 
handled by New Testament critics, that it has even been assumed to 
be equal to an uncial copy of the first dimensions, and the proposi- 
tion has been made to vote it one of the few remaining letters of the 
Greek alphabet. Without assenting to the right of the lost copy to 
be thrust in among the other gentlemanlike uncials, we admit its 
importance and desire its better acquaintance. 

For this reason M. l’Abbé Martin deserves the heartiest gratitude 
of New Testament scholars for his recent researches into the origin 
of these four valuable copies. Now the Abbé’s results amount 


~ briefly to this: he shows first that three out of the four have com- 
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mon paleographic properties which indicate an origin in a single 
calligraphic school, so to speak ; that they contain notes or traces of 
ownership which indicate that they were obtained from a common 
locality, — say Calabria or Sicily,— from which it is not difficult to 
infer that they have perpetuated local peculiarities of reading which 
may have been current among the Greek colonies of Southern Italy. 
The fourth MS. of the group, the Leicester Codex, was not examined 
by the Abbé, but it is generally agreed to be so closely related to the 
Paris copy (Cod. 13) as to be either a copy of it or its nearest ances- 
tor, so that we might easily assume that it went back into the same 
root with the other three. 

In order to demonstrate this, or at least to make the way for others 
to demonstrate it, I have made a special study of the Leicester 
Codex, in which I determine that it was originally in the possession 
of the Franciscan Convent, at Cambridge, England, in the fifteenth 
century, and that it may have been imported thither along with other 
MSS. which I describe in the investigation, from Northern Italy. 
It will be seen that my results, thus briefly stated, contain nothing 
that is especially antagonistic to the theory of M. Martin. Where I 
question his results is on the point that we may abandon the theory 
of the single lost original for the four, and substitute instead the 
theory of a local peculiarity of transcription. ‘This aversion to gene- 
alogy strikes me as unnecessary: it is indeed conceivable that such a 
feature as the transposition of the passage describing the agony in 
the garden, from Luke to Matthew, might result from a local lection- 
ary usage of Greek churches; but no such theory will ever explain 
why four given MSS. agree together to spell the name of Moses in 
one way in one verse, and in a different way three verses later. 
Genealogy must still be the soul of our criticism, wherever it is acces- 
sible or probable. I reject, therefore, M. Martin’s theory of locally 
propagated peculiarities, except in such cases as might fairly be 
referred to the manner in which Greek accentuation and word- 
division, to which perhaps not a few cases of itacism should be 
added, may be possibly traced to a local origin. 


In the next place, I disagree with M. Martin over the assumption 


which is implied in his valuable tract, that he has introduced impor- 
tant simplification into the manner of handling N. T. documents. 
No doubt it would be very valuable if we could trace all the eccen- 
tric MSS. of the New Testament to a common locality, and then, 
having given them a single neck, apply to them a decollation which 


should make further collation unnecessary. - The theory of the Abbé — 
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tends this way. The title of his book is “ Quatre Manuscrits impor- 
tants . . . auxquels on peut en ajouter au cinqui¢me.”” But before he 
reaches the end of his pamphlet, suspicions arise of a sixth and a 
seventh, which seem to belong to the same textual family. The fifth 
is Cod. Ev. 348, of the Ambrosian Library, whose Calabrian origin 
M. Martin satisfactorily demonstrates; the sixth is Cod. Ev. 556, 
which was imported by the Baroness Burdett-Coutts from Janina in 
Epirus ; the seventh is Cod. Ev. 211, of the Library of St. Mark, at 
Venice. My contribution to the list is perhaps the eighth; and I 
have no doubt that besides Cod. Algerinee Peckover, to which I 
invite attention, there are numbers of other MSS. containing similar 
peculiarities of text and arrangement, which will, when taken together, 
present not a single lost, yet recoverable, head, but as many necks as 
the hydra. 

But while I think the amount of simplification introduced has been 
overestimated, we are none the less indebted to the Abbé for his 
careful and important investigations; and my way of showing grati- 
tude is to give a description of the new MS., which I believe to bear 
some remote relation to the group in question, although its text gen- | 
erally is not much out of harmony with the received text. Its singular- 
ities would thus constitute a very significant survival from earlier times. 

Description of Codex. — Cod. 561 of the Gospels is a small 
quarto volume in the possession of Miss Algerina Peckover, of Wis- 
bech, England, and is stated to have been originally derived from 
Athens (? by Quaritch the London bookseller). At the beginning 
and end there are 17 (3+14) leaves which are part of a palimpsest 
uncial apostolos, the upper writing being the letter to Carpianus and 
a picture of St. John the Evangelist, while the end of the book has 
a synaxarion and menology. These prefixed and affixed leaves should 
have been detached from the MS. proper, which would then have 
contained 348 leaves, distributed as follows : 

1-4. xeddAaa prol. and pict. of Matt. 

5-107.  *Matt. 

108-110. «xed. prol. and pict. of Mark. 

11-175. Mark. 

176-178. «ed. prol. to Luke. 

179-277- Luke. 

278-279. xed. prol. and pict. (2d time) of John. 

280-340. John. The MS. is defective from John x. 27 xéyw to 
xi.-14 Aéye (both incl.) = two leaves, and again in John xi. 29 xat 
épxerat to xi. 42 7dew = one leaf. 
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The text contains the notés of the beginnings and ends of lessons, 
and a marginal liturgical apparatus for defining and prefacing the 
lessons: on the margins will also be found the usual Ammonian and 
Eusebian numerals: and at the head of the pages the titles of the 
chapters. Occasionally we find the top of the pages decorated with 
words that remind one of lectionary usage such as ék rod kara 
parOaiov. 

Amongst the liturgical notes there are some which are of especial 
importance ; in the absence of a synaxarion and menology to which 
we can refer for indications of origin (for as intimated above the ~ 
menology of this MS. does not really belong to it) these notices 
furnish us with fragments of a synaxarion, etc., from which we may 
conclude something as to the place of production of this MS. For 
instance, at the head of the page which contains Matt. v. 14 is the 
note : 

‘y AA o @ 

pb tov ts’ TH prypn tov é&yiwv xN pov Trav ev KaAryyd Kal Tr Tey & 
vikaig Kat ev Tabry TH wove Kal Tov ev epeow. 

The city referred to is evidently Constantinople, where two of the 
general councils were held: and the book was therefore adapted to 
lectionary use in one of the churches of Constantinople. The fact 
that the book was in actual use in some church appears also in the 
following note accompanying the title to Matt. xvi. 15: 


Ay. wept ris év Katoape’a erepwrnoews’ TH pny TV eyKatvioy Tabrys 
THS meyaAns éexxAyolas Kal Tov dyiwv droogréAwv Tétpov Kal ravAov. 

The use of the expression ‘this great church’ is very striking: we 
can hardly apply it to any other building than the Church of St. 
Sophia, and the dedication referred to will then be that of the church 
as rebuilt by Justinian in 562. The point is a very important one, 
because if we can show that the MS. formerly belonged to the prin- 
cipal church in Constantinople, and if we demonstrate its affinity 
in any form with the Ferrar-group, we shall at once see that the 
Calabrian origin to which the Abbé Martin would refer all such 
codices cannot be used ‘as a weapon against many of their singulari- 
ties. A MS. might indeed move eastward from Calabria in the 
course of time: it is scarcely conceivable that in its earliest days a 
Calabrian MS. should be able to influence a MS. which was in use in 
the leading church of Constantinople. Nor will it be maintained 
that such singularities of ecclesiastical lection as the transfer of the 
Agony in the Garden from Luke to Matthew are mere localisms in 


\ 
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the light of what has been stated above. In fact the rubricator of our 
MS. has carefully noted every place where there was a discontinuity 
in the lesson to be read by such notes as fire. fuxpoobev 7d onpetov 
TovTo. Kal émirvvaias tAnpwoov éxeioe. But he adds no such note, I 
think, in Matt. xxvii. or Luke xxii. from which we may infer that he 
did not find the arrangement foreign to the custom of the church ; it 
must then have been more than a doca/ peculiarity of arrangement. 
_ And indeed it is well known to be a common lection-order. Assum- 
ing that the original home of the MS. has been rightly defined, it may 
be interesting to note a few of the festivals which are kept, in order 
that comparison may be made with what is commonly called Con- 
stantinople usage: for example, we have 


Matt. ii. 13-23. Sunday after David the prophet, Joseph who was 


Christmas. warned of God, and James the 
: Lord’s brother. 
Matt. iv. 17-23. (January —.) Gregory of Nyssa. 
Matt. vi. 14-21. S. Flavianus & Leo, Pope of Rome. 
Matt. x. 16-25. Maccabees and other martyrs. 
Matt. x. 37-xi. 1. S. Timotheus. 
Matt. xi. 2-15. Finding of the head of the Baptist. 
Matt. xi. 25-30. SS. Saba and Euthymius xal eis ox 
pa. povaxod. — 
Luke xxi. 8—? (Sept. 20). S. Eustathius, 
John xiv. 15-? (May 11). eis TO yeveOALov THs WoAEwS. 
John xv. 1-16. (Sept. 2). S. Mamas, 
John xv. 17-? (April 26). S. Basil martyr. 
John xvii. 11-? A€yerat pera Thy Kupiaxyy Tov aylwv 


mpwv eis THY yevouevny atvodov TOY 
dyiwv mpwv Kata Sevypov : (memo- 
rial of the synod of Constantinople 
of 536). 

The above are some of the scattered liturgical notes; it will be 
seen that they are quite consistent with the statements previously 
made, for Constantinople is just the city to have its birthday kept, 
and the Synod against the Monophysites to which allusion is made 
was held in that city. The same synod is commemorated shortly 
after July 16th in the menology transcribed on the palimpsest leaves 
of the book, but here it is pvnpy ris ev K\roAe cvvddov xara SeBypov 
rod dveceBois; the omission of the name is therefore suggestive. 
Notice also in John x. 21 a special lesson els prypyy rav ev dylas 
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Baoitéwv kwvotaytivov kai édévns. While we are on this point, the 
structure of the menology, it may be worth while to notice that the 
memorials preserved on the palimpsest leaves of Cod. 561 seem to 
indicate that they came from a Cretan MS. At all events we find 


Sept. 18. Eumnius, Bishop of Gortyna, 
Dec. 23. The holy martyrs in Crete. 
July 4. Andreas, Bishop of Crete. 


But these are perhaps insufficient as indications, for the menology is 
a full one, and commemorates a bishop from Gaza, one from Catania, 
martyrs of Cyzikus,etc. The fact is, the whole subject of these eccle- 
siastical calendars needs sifting to the bottom, and the more we look 
into the matter, the less shall be likely to build upon single and 
isolated points. 

To return to our description of the body of the MS. There are 
16 lines to the page. The handwriting may be referred to the 
eleventh century, or a little later. We come now to the considera- 
tion of the possible relations subsisting between this MS. and the 
Ferrar-group. The first similarity is the already indicated transpo- 
sition of Luke xxii. 43, 44 into Matthew xxvi. between 39 and 4o. 
In this it follows the reading of the groups with some itacisms cor- 
rected, but adds the words at the end kal [dvacras dard ris mpocevyis | 
épxerat which belong to Luke xxii. 45, and are found there even in 
our copy. Here then we have an important question. Are we justi- 
fied in inferring from the additional fragment, that the whole passage 
is a lectionary transposition from Luke; or should we say that the 
passage does not really belong to Luke, and the added words are a 
scribe’s reminiscence. To avoid introducing the whole discussion of 
the verses in Luke, it is sufficient to remark that in the additional 
verse our text does but follow the custom of many lectionaries: and 
I am inclined to believe, though I cannot prove it, that it represents 
in this the earlier form from which the Ferrar-group is derived. It 
would thus confirm the general belief that the transposition is due 
merely to lectionary usage, but would furnish no additional evidence 
for the verses in times earlier than the earliest lectionaries. It should 
be noted. that the Eusebian number belonging to the passage is 
found at the right place in Luke just as it is in so many other MS. 

Tischendorf has stated in his note on Matt. xxvi. 40 that the 
Leicester Codex has also carried over the additional verse in Luke ; 
this must be a mistake, and is expressly denied by Scrivener, and 
not mentioned by Ferrar. So much for the most striking peculiarity 
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in our MS. The next point to notice is that it deviates from the 
Ferrar-group in its total omission of the Pericope de adultera, which 
they insert at the end of Luke xxi. This is probably an intentional 
correction: in fact, we shall find that in a very large number of cases 
our copy has been reduced into close relationship and agreement 
with the common texts, so that we have to trace its affinity with the 
Ferrar-group in curious points of harmony, which survive rather than 
in the insertion of whole sections, or the consensus of a mass of 
readings. For example, Ferrar makes a great point of the fact that 
in Luke ix. 30 his four codd. have pwvojs, while in verse 33 they all 
read pwons: now our MS. shows the same peculiarity. In fact, it 
agrees with 13-69-3406 in its spelling of Moses in 16 cases which I 
have noted as against eight cases in which it differs from them. It 
should not be forgotten that our collations of the Ferrar-group need 
revising, according to the Abbé Martin ; and the agreement may often 
be closer than we assume. 

Another point of interest is the singular and suggestive reading in 
Matt. xiii. 35, dws 7Anpwhh 76 pybev da “Hoaiov rod rpopyrov, which 
is found in 13—124-346 (69 hiat), and according to the critical 
apparatus of Tischendorf the only other authorities extant are the 
Sinaitic Codex, the cursives 1, 33, 253 (Ferrar gives the last as 
230, probably by mistake) and some Ethiopic MSS. 

In Mark xiv. 41 it agrees with the Ferrar-group in reading dréye 
70 TéXos. ‘This reading is found in several other cursives (six in Tisch.) 
and with expansion in Codex Bezz. 

In Mark xii. 7 we have éxetvor 5é of yewpyot elrov Ocardpevor adrov 
épxdpevov mpds éavrovs, which is almost ,exactly the reading of the 
Ferrar-group. 

In Luke xiv. 24 the addition is made of the sentence zodXoi yap 
eiot KAnTou dALyou 5é éxAexroi, with the same company. 

In Luke xxii. 47 our cod. adds rotro yap onpeiov dedcxet airots. “Ov 
av diAjow, airos éorw. With the single substitution of ddwxev, this 
is the reading of the Ferrar-group. 

These instances, however, are no sufficient proof of any internal 
connexion between Cod. 561 and the Ferrar archetype ; for many 
of them are supported by other good authority, uncial and cursive ; 
what they do suffice for is to show that at any rate the readings of 
the Ferrar-group cannot be despatched with the word Calabrian. 

There are not a few remarkable readings in which Cod. 561 agrees 
with single. members of the Ferrar-group: the following may be 
taken as examples. It agrees with the Milan MS. in adding Matt. 
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vii. 7 at the close of Mark xi. 26, and in Matt. vii. 27 in reading 
mpocéxoway, in Matt. xviii. r1 in adding {yrjoo xai before cdca:, in 
inserting évuriov tv pa. adrod in John xxi. 24, and in many other 
places. 

It agrees with the Leicester Codex in reading oixias for Oeparreias in 
Matt. xxiv. 45, a reading which is also found in the Sinaitic Cod. 

It shows also the diffusion of many forms which one would be 
tempted to think mere localisms ; supported in many cases by mem- 
bers of the Ferrar-group, such are the combination of a preposition 
into a single word with its object, as d:arotro (Matt. xxiii. 34 ef pas- 
sim, cf. Cod, Leic.), rporporwmov (Mark i. 2 e¢ passim), petaratra 
(John iii. 22, and elsewhere with Leicester Codex). 

Cf. xpwi) (Mark xiv. 72), €wodrov (Luke xii. 50 ef passim), and 
sometimes the unnecessary decomposition of a word, as d:’bACovres 
(Matt. xxiii. 24), é@fdrésrekay (Luke xx. 11), pel Eppnvevdmevov 
(John i. 39 e¢ passim), pydev (Matt. xxviii. 18, and frequently), 
paxért, pnde, (Mark ii. 2, and frequently), otdé piav (Mark vi. 5, and 
so Leicester and Milan Codd.). And although the text is singularly 
clear of itacism, it preserves a few which are very peculiar, such as 
aixisvav (Matt. xii. 34 ; xxili. 33; Luke iii. 7), Opojoe (Matt. xxiv. 
6), Snpav (Matt. xxi. 35), foBjobe (almost always), aéyvy (Luke iii. 
9 (with Cod. 13), and Matt. iii. 10), da‘povres (Luke xxii. 63), da/pecs 
(John xviii. 23). ypadyre for ypddyra: in John xxi. 24, with Leicester 
and Vienna Codices. 

Amongst those readings which are most its own we may mention 
John vii. 8, 6 kAnpos 6 éuds for 6 Kaipos 6 éuds where the error involves 
an uncial text with itacisms. In Luke xvi. 6 the MS. has xafovus for 
Barovs, the scribe having either directly substituted one Hebrew 
measure (the cab) for another (the bath), a dry measure for a liquid 
one, or having corrected with some intelligence a faulty text. The 
latter supposition seems the more correct one, if we compare the 
Vienna MS., which has xdrovs corr. to Bdrovs. It is easy to see how — 
kadrovs could arise in any text ; and a # placed over the line to correct 
might easily be put in the wrong place. This would show some 
affinity in origin between the two MSS. referred to. The same read- 
ing xdéBovs is found in Codex Bez (as a correction), and in the 
lectionary 48” (from Mt. Athos). 

In John v. 2 our MS. reads Bn0fa6a with XL. 33 and Tischendorf 
and Westcott and Hort. This reading is the more astonishing as our 
text goes on with the troubling of the water after the manner of the 
Textus Receptus. 
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But the strangest of all is an inserted passage attached to the 
account of the paying of the tribute es in Matt. xvii. xe 7, 
which runs as follows: 


"EdOdvrwy 82 airav cis Karepvaotp rpoondOov of ra Sidpaypa Aap Ba- 
vovres TO Ilérpw xal elaov: 6 diddoKados tpav od Tedet Ta Sidpaypa; Eyer 
6 Tlérpos: vai- kai dre eiondOov eis tiv oixiav mpoépOacev airov 6 Is 
wea y é a“ a fol 
A€yov: ti cor doxel, cimov: ot Bacreis THs yis ard tivev AapBdvovor 

aA nw nw ~ 
Tey 7} Kivoov ; a6 Tov vidy aitav 7) dd Tay adXorpiwv ; Aéya adTd 46 

F sia 
Ilérpos* dad trav dAdorpiwv: épy aird 6 Is+ dpdye €Aevbepot ciow oi 
viol; éby Sivwv: vais A€yer 6 Io+ dds ody Kal od ds GAXASTpLos abroy- 
iva 6¢ py oxavdarlowpev airovs, zopevbels cis OdAaocav Bare adyKvoTpov 

‘\ 4 > , a“ > \ ba v9 f 4 / 7 A e , 
Kal Tov avaBdvra mp@rov ixOiv dpov Kal avoigas Td ordua aitav ebpyoes 
éxel oraripa éyxeipevov* éxetvov AaBwy dds adrots avri Euov Kal cov. 


The foregoing passage has many,singularities ; in the 25th verse it 
comes very near to the Curetonian reading (which has Semon) in add- 
ing the name of the speaker ; it agrees again with the Curetonian and 
a number of other authorities in reading dre eiajAOov. At the close 
of the last verse we again find a Western reading in the inserted éxe?, 
which, however, seems only an anticipation of the word ékeivov, which 
follows. The following points will be noticed as unique: (a) the 
addition of éyxe(yevov after orarjpa; (8) the turning of the sentence 
“Then are the children free” into a question ; and (y) the addition 
of the sentences “Simon said Yea. Jesus saith, Then do thou give 
also as being an alien to them.” 

This last passage, if a gloss, is one of the most remarkable that 
I have ever seen; and it deserves very careful consideration, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that our MS. presents no other expressions 
or paraphrases worth notice but has been throughout brought into 
close agreement with the common tradition. 

The first question that arises concerns the meaning of the added 
passage. ‘To this the answer seems to be that there was a want ot 
harmony between the question “ Does not your Master pay didrach- 
ma?” and the conclusion “Give to them for “hee and for me.” 
Something seemed necessary to explain why Peter should pay, and 
this is furnished by the sentence in oir text. While, however, we 
may admit this as a possible explanation, viz., that Peter pays because 
he also is outside a certain circle (dAAdrpios airy), we have no fur- 
ther light thrown upon the nature of the tribute, the mode of its col- 
lection, nor its destination. This temple-tax or soul-money was made 
over by law to Jupiter Capitolinus after the fall of Jerusalem. 
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The following are the principal variants found in the first fifteen 
chapters of Matthew, the standard of reference being the Stephen’s 
edition of 1550 (Scrivener’s reprint). 


Matt. i. 


iv. 


Vii. 
Vii. 
Vii. 


QBS | *IwByd dis. 

*ABua | "ABiad dis. 

om. tov before kupiov 

mapayevovTo | mapayivovTat 

ele | eirev avto.s 

abtay | Tey payor 

om. Tov before kupiov 

emt Tys “lovdaas | éme 
*lovdaiay 

kapmovs &£vovs | Kkapmrov 
akvov 

om. kat before 4 atnvy 

add émiow pov after iraye 

mapabahacciay | mapa 
Oadaccav 

om. 6 *Incous 

add yevec@a: after iuas 

OAnv Thv yar. 0. ts | 6 is 
6X. THY yar. 

drnrdev | é&nAdev 

mevOourres | add vuy 

om. ovTwW... Buoy 

éav Se | add kar 

avrns | abrny 

Bann eis ye. | eis ye. 
amehOn 

és dv d&modvon | mas 6 
droAvwy 

éppe8n | éppnn 

om. gov 

inartov | add cou 

Epp<On | eppnOn 

Tous wigouytas | Tos pu- 
govew 

&deApous | pidous 

év To.s ovpavors | odpavios 

mpooexere | + 5¢ 

tTwv wratTewy éoTwres 
mpocevxecOat|Twy mAa- 
Tiwy EOTWTES Kal mpo- 
gevxopmevoar (Sic) 

aprener | ddiamer 

om. év Tw pavepw 

evn | add rov koopov 

pntwow | pntovow 

om. éorw 

obros | odTws 





Matt. vii. 


“ 


“é 


“ 


“ 


“ 


“ec 


< 
=] 


vii. 


14, drt orevn | Tt orevn 

. 18, mrovey | rornoat bis. 

21, év ovpavois | év Tots ovpavors, 
add at the end odros 
eloeAevoerat eis THY Bar. 
oiAElav Twy ovpavey 


i. 24, THY oikiay abtov | abrov 


3 
T. Ol. 


i. 27, weyadn | add apodpa 
i, 28, Tous Aoyous | wavras Tous 


Aoy. 


i. 29, add at the end airwv kat 


of papioasot 


viii. 2, eA@wv | rporeAOwov 

Vili. 5, eioeAOovte de rw td] cived- 
Bovtos Se abrouv 

Vili. 9, mopevOnrte | mopevov 


viii. 
viil. 
viii. 
viii. 


viii 
viii. 


ix 


oe 


xX. 


i; Wy 


. 10, &koAovBovew | add abrw 

avaxrOnoovrar | avakdy- 
OnoovTat 

éxarovrapxy | éxarovrap- 
xn, add at the end ka 
broctpevas 6 €éxarov- 
Tapxos eis Tov oikoy 
airou év abtn Ty apg 
eSpev abrov byiawvovTa 

BeBAnuevny|add ém kAwns 

abras | aire 

KAwn | KAwew 

dred Kat Saar | darer- 
Oew Cava 

. 27, om. kai before dveuor 

28, érOorrt aby | eAGovros abrov 

Tepyeonvwr | Tadapnvev 
. 18, om. avrots after AaAovyTos 
dpxwv éA@wy | &pxwy tis 
cig eADwv 

. 22, éowOn | iadn 

. 27, vie 545 | kupie vie ba5 

. 31, év bAn tn yn éx. | eis 
f éAnv THv nv ek. 

. 36, exAcAvpevor | eoxvAmevot 

4, kavavrns | kavavaios 
*Iovdas | add 6 


. 13, 


14, 
15, 
20, 
ar; 


x. 8, Aempous kabap. vex. evyerp 


x 


| vex. ey. Aem. Kab. 
- 10, paBdov | paBdous 
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Matt. x. 12, addat end Aeyovres eipnyn 


“ 


“ 


Tw Oik@ ToUTP 
X. 15, Kat Touoppwr | % Touoppas 
xX. 19, mapadidwow | rapadwowow 
x. 26, éore Kexaduppmevor | ovyKeEr. 
éorw 
x. 28, poBnOnre | poBnabe 
poBnOnre (sec) | poBewbe 
X. 33, abrov karyw | Karyw adrov 
X. 42, Wuxpov | Puxpour (sic) 
xi. 16, masdapiors | masdcors 
év ayop. Kabny. | kabnp. 
év ayop. 
ératpos | Erepors 
X. 21, BnOcadav | BnOoada 
X. 23, eywovro | éywwero 

xii. 2, iSovres | add abdrous 

xii. 6, pemCwr | werov 

xii, 8, Kat Tov caBB. 6 vios Tov ay 
| 6 vios rod ay. Kat Tov 
oaBB. 

xii, 10, tyv xeupa éxwv Enpayr | 
exer €XwY THY XELpa 
efnpapmevny 

xii. 12, moo ovy | add waddAov 

xii. 13, éxtewov | éxrewe 

xii. 14, oupB. éA. kar’ ad. éfeAO. | 
eteA. ouuB. eA. Kat’ 
avr. 

xii. 20, ob oBeoe: | 0d un oBeon 

xii. 21, ev Tw dvopu. | om. év 

xii. 22, mpoonvexOn | add re wd 

Tuproy Kar Kwpov | Kw. 
Kat Tud. 

xii. 29, diaprace: | Siapracn 

xii. 34, exudvwr | aixidvwr 

xil. 35, Tns Kapdias | add abrov 

Ta ayaba | om. ta 

xii. 44, cecapwuevov | ceccapw- 
pevov (sic) 

xiii. 2, els to mdovov | om. To 

xiii. 3, éAaAnoev abrois moAda | 

éAaret adrots 
oreipew | oreiper 

xiii. 4, Ta merewa|add tov ov- 
pavov 

xiii. 7, émrecev | érecav 

xiii. 14, én’ abrois | abros 

xiii. 15, dot | dow abtwr 

emistpeywor kar lacwpar | 
| émotpevouotkaiacouas 

xiii. 16, dxover | dxovovow 


, 





Matt. xiii. 19, curevros | cvmovros 

“ xiii. 21, yevouerns de | ira yer. 

“ xili, 22, tov mAovrou | Tov koopov 
added on margin by 
first hand 

“ xiii. 23, add at end 6 éywyv ara 
&kovewv, &koveTw 

“ xiii. 25, éomeipe | éweomeipe 

“ xii. 28, eioy | A¢yovow 

“ xiii, 29, om. ta CiCavia expiCwonrte 

“ xiii. 30, dere cuvaviaverba|apere- 
ovvavéaverbe 

els Seouas | Seoua 

“ xiii. 33, adrois | add Aeywy 

“ xiii. 34, dia Tov mpog. | d:a “Hoasov 
Tov mpog. 

“ xiii. 40, katakmerat | kaeTat 

“ xiii. 42, Badovow | Baddovoww 

“ xiii. 43, of Suc. €xAap. | exAap. of Sux. 

“ xiii. 49, of &yyeAor | add rou Qeou 

“ xiii, 52, els tnv Bac. | év Tn Bac. 

“ xiii, 55, “Iwons | "Iwon 

“ xiii, 56, om. tobTw 

“ xiv. 12, cwua | add abrov- note 
that the margin has by 
the first hand mrwya 
for cwya. 

“ xiv. 13, dwo twv modewv | dro 
TATwY TWY TOA, 

“ xiv. 15, Kwuas | add kuka@ 

“ xiv. 19, Kat AaBwv | om. Kat 

evAoynoe | nuAoynoe 
- © xiv, 25, danarde | HAGE 
“ xiv. 26, émt nv. Oar. mepir. | 
‘ mepim. rt THY Bar. 

“ xiv, 28, mpos ce €Adew | eAdew 
mpos oe 

“ xiv. 35, abrov | rov 

“ xiv. 36, povoy | Kay movoy 

« xv, 18, éepxera: | eepxovrat 

“ xv. 25, mpooexuver | mpooekuynoev 

* xv. 30, Kwpous KuAAous | Ku. Kw. 

“ xv, 31, Tous dxAous | Tou dxAou 

“ xv, 32, elre | eirev abrois 

éxAor | add rovroy 
“« xv. 33, epnuia | épnucas 
“ xv. 36, om. érta 
eSwxe | ed:d0v 
Ty dxAw | Tos dxAos 

“ xv. 38, rerpaxirxiAcor dvdpes | 

oeu av. TET. | 


xv. 39, éveBn | aveBn 
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Notes. 


Lenatiana. 


BY PROF. J. RENDEL HARRIS, A.M. 
is 


N p. 84 of Vol. I. of his ‘Ignatius,’ Lightfoot remarks as follows 
upon the lost Latin MS. of the Ignatian Epistles, known as . 
Montacutianus from its owner, Bishop Montague : — 

‘J find in this MS. some words which seem to me to be significant. 
After the table of contents at the end of the Acts of Martyrdom, 
and before the commencement of the Correspondence with the Vir- 
gin and St. John (z.e., at the end of the translated portion of the 
Ignatian collection), the scribe writes ‘Consummatori bonorum Deo 
gratias.’ Does not this look like an ejaculation of thanksgiving on 
the part of the translator at the completion of his task? There is 
therefore good reason for believing that this MS. with its marginal 
glosses closely represented the version in the form in which it came 
from the hands of the translator.” 

It seems obvious that the ejaculation of thanksgiving to which 
Lightfoot refers has nothing to do with the translator but is itself a 
translation of a scribe’s verse. Consummazori evidently stands for 
cuvreAcory, and so the verse is at once made. For instance, let us 
compare Cod. Reg. 2283 (I give the numbers and descriptions from 
Montfaucon’s Paleography) ; here we find the subscription 

TO ovvteAcoTy TOV KaAGV Epywv* apy’ 
This MS. was written in A.D. 1308 by Walter of Bergamo. 

Somewhat similar is the following which Montfaucon gives from a 
copy of the Ascetica of S. Basil preserved in the Basilian Library at 
RERE E— d6£a 7H wAnpwry TaV KadOv. 

This MS. apparently bears the date 1105. 

The exact subscription of the Montacute MS. is found in Cod. 

Reg. 2458 as follows : — 


a aA A a a vane 
TO ovvredcorh Tov KaA@v Oe Xupts. 
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This MS. is dated 1286. It is upon cotton paper and contains the 
lives of certain saints. 

It appears likely from what has been stated that the Greek MS. 
from which the Montacute translation was made may yet be identi- 
fied by its subscription ; certainly some one ought to examine Cod. 
Reg. 2458 carefully. From the current forms of subscription we 
should not expect the missing Greek MS. to be earlier than the 
t2th century. 


II. 


Under Quotations from the Ignatian Epistles (Vol. I. p. 203) a 
reference is made to Anastasius the Sinaite as follows : — 

Hodegus. 2 (Patrol. Graec. LXXXIX. p. 196, ed. Migne). rod 
dyiov “lyvariov érurkdmov *Avtioxeas+ edoare pupntiv yéverOar Tod 
mdGous Tob Geod pov. (Rom. 6.) 

It should be noted that the very same reference is made again 
by Anastasius three pages further on, with two various readings as 
follows: insert pe after éacare and read yywy for pov. It is easy 
to see how pe dropped before pipyryv. 


III. 


On pp. 204-210 Lightfoot gives the Ignatiana from the Parallela 
Sacra of S. John of Damascus. These are given under two heads. 
A. Parallela Vaticana from a MS. used by Lequien in his edition 
of John of Damascus. B. Parallela Rupefucaldina also used in 
part by Lequien; to which Lightfoot adds a single passage from 
Cotelier’s Patres Apostolici which is taken from the same MS. Con- 
cerning these extracts Lightfoot remarks, ‘‘The above extracts are 
taken from Lequien, with the exception of the last, which is given by 
Cotelier, from C/aromontanus, a MS. which seems closely to resemble 
the Rupefucaldinus. One or two extracts given by Lequien have 
been overlooked by previous editors of Ignatius.” 

Certainly Lightfoot is right in identifying the two MSS. in question 
with one another; and in my recently published Fragments of Philo 
Judaeus I have pointed out that the MS. in question is to be found 
in the Phillipps Library at Cheltenham, and a glorious MS. it is, 
deserving of much careful study. But it should be noted that 
amongst the printed extracts there is one which Lightfoot himself 
has overlooked. It runs as follows in the Vatican Parallels, and 
should be added under the title « vii. p. 566. 

ToAAL- ppov® ev Ged, GAN’ ewavtdv perp, iva pH ev Kavynoe drd- 


Awpat. 
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The extract stands without a name to it and is followed without 
intermission by the following sentence: xal Adam wort rov zpomdropa 
6 €xOpos wapackevacas icofeiav pavracbivar, eEjveyxe mapadelrov Kat 
pEexpus ddov Tu weve Karyyaye. 

The first of these extracts is found in Trall. 4; the second I shall 
show presently to be from Nilus. 

But, further, there are indications in the printed text that the 
printed Rupefucald extracts do not contain all that Lequien obtained 
from the MS. He very seldom reprinted an extract which he had 
already given under the Vatican Parallels ; for example, in giving the 
extract under 7. xiii. p. 650, he notes on the margin, ‘Iyvariov. R. et 
Mel., which I take to mean that he found this passage ascribed to 
asskiae in the Rupefucald MS. and in Antony Melissa. 

Under x. x. p. 642 Leq. notes as follows : — 

“‘Haec Melissa perinde Ignatio tribuit: nec aliunde accipi potu- 
erunt, quam ex alterutra epistola ad Polycarpum: cum tamen in 
neutra occurrant : sed nec in epistola ad Antiochenos ad quam per- 
tinere feruntur in Cod. Rup.” 

Lightfoot does not note this, although he remarks that the passage 
is found in Antony Melissa. This is sufficient to show that the Rupe- 
fucald extracts are imperfectly given by Lightfoot, even from the 
printed text. 

When we turn to the MS. itself we see this more clearly. Perhaps 
the best plan will be to set down the corrections in order to Light- 
foot’s texts. 


1. Vatican Parallels. 
Add the titles as printed by Lequien as follows : — 


a. ix. ‘Tyariov. 

a, Xvili. rod dy. "Iyv. éx tis pos “Edec. 

a. XXi. "Tyvariov. 

€. Xvil. “Iyvariov. 
Tod abrod mpos TloAvKaprov Suvpvys 
TOD avTOvD 

€. XXxvili. Tod dyiov ‘Tyvariov. 

xk. vii. No title. 


TT. x. “Iyvariov. 
wm. xili. “Lyvariov. 
C. xi. lyvariov. 
v. ix. "Iyvariov. 
x: iv. “Iyvariov. 


And the passage previously alluded to (x. vii.) must be added. 
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2. Rupefucald Parallels. 

On p. 206: omit the heading ék rijs air#s from the second extract 
from Trallians. 

Under 6. xxxiv. correct the transcription of tatnien by adding rod 
before xowvod, omitting rot before Oecd and 7d before wAciov. 

Under 8. x. should be added the following sentence which is found 
on f. 139 b of the MS. 

rod ayiov “lyvariov: ob wav tpatpa TH airy éutddorpy Oeparreverar. 

On p. 206 (7th line from end) add od before yewpye, which is an 
accidental omission of Lequien. 

On p. 208 correct the second heading by omitting zpds Mayvy- 
gious. 

On p. 209 under =. xxxvii. add from Rup. f. 243 as follows : — 

Tov ay. "Iyvariov rod Geopdpov mpds tov aywov IloAvKaprov* «i tis 
Swvarat év dyveia. pevew eis TYynty THS TapKds TOD KU ev axavynoia pevEero * 
kal ay yvwoO7 mredv Tod erioKdrov éEpOaprar* mpéret SE Tois yapodue 
kal rails yapovpévars peta yveouns Tov éerurkdrov Thy Evwow ToretoOae * 
iva. 6 ydpos 7 Kara 68 Kai py Kar’ aloxpay érOupiav. 

mpos “Avrioxeis* Iapfevias Cvysv pndevi éririOe?. emurgparts yap rd 
mpaypa kat Suopviaxrov Kal pddvora Stay Kat’ dvdyKyv yivera 

ek THS GiTHS erirtoAs* Tois vewrepors emitpére yapelv mplv 7) SiepOa- 
paow eis éraipas. 

Insert also ‘on the same page under 7x. xl. from Rup. f. 245 the 
sentence which the Vatican Parallels give under z. xiii. 

Tyrariov’ xpylo mpgdrytos ev @ katadverat 6 dpxwv Tod aidvos Tovrou 
d1aB0ros. 

Insert on the same page under oc. iv. from Rup. f. 254b the sen- 
tence found under co. xi. in the Vatican Parallels, with the heading 
"Tyvariov rod Peopdpov’ of capxixol ra tvevpaTiKa tpdooev od divavrat, 
ove of mvevpaTiKol TA TapKLKa. 

On the same page under yx. xxi. change the édeciovs in title to 
payvynciovs. It is an error of Lequien’s. 

On the same page under x. xxi. insert from Rup. f 278 the sen- 
tence given in the Vatican Parallels under x. iv.: rod airod ék rijs 
mpos IloAvKapzov. 

xpioriavos éavrod eLovoiav ovk éyer* GXAL TH Ded oxorAdLe. 

On the same page under the last extract add the title as given in 
Rup. 275 b. 

Tod dy. "Tyvar. éx ris mpds Mayvycious! érurroAjs. 





1 The name is, I think, abbreviated in the MS. 
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It is probable that a careful examination of Cod. Rup. would 
bring to light other corrections, but these are all that I have noted 
thus far. They require certain corresponding alterations to be made 
in the critical apparatus of the Epistles, but these it is not necessary 
to repeat. 

The next thing to be noted is the additions that should be made 
to the quotations from Damascene Parallels from the text of Cod. 
Reg. 923 to which I have also drawn attention in the Philo-fragments. 
The importance of this text will appear at once when we recall that 
for Ignatius, as for many other fathers, z¢ zs the only known uncial 
authority. It covers in its extracts very nearly the same ground as 
the Vatican Parallels, as the following series of extracts will show : — 

3. Extracts from Parallels in Cod. Reg. 923. 

f. 72. tov dyiov ’lyvariov. 

ovdev eorw aewvov eipnvys, év Tas TOAEUOS KaTapyetrat. 

f. 73b. “Lyvariov. 

7 Kaicapt trordynre, év ots axivduvos 4 brorayy. 

f. 191 b. rod dyiov Lyvariou mpds Spupvaious mavres TO exvoKdmw aKo- 
Aovbeire ds “Incots Xpurros 7G warpi: Kal 7G mperBurepiw as Tois azo- 
aroXous * Tovs Sé Suaxdvous evrpérecGe (cod. évrperer Gar) ws Geod évrohjv* 
pndels xupis érurkdrou te mparcérw Tov dvnxdvrov eis Thy éxkAnolav * 
exeivy BeBaia edyapioria HycicOw, 4 td Tov éxicKoTov otoa* mov éav 
avy 6 éricxoros, éxel 7d (cod. tw) tAnOos Arw, domwep, Grou ay xpiorrds 
"Inoods éxet  KaboAuKH exxAnoia’ odk efdv eort xwpls Tov éxieKdToV OUT 
Barrilew obre dydrew (sic) rovetv: GAN’ 5 Gv éxeivos Soxysdon Toro Kat 
TO Oc@ eddpecrov’ 6 Tia éxicKxortov bd Oeod TeTipyrat. 

mpos LloAvKaprov. 

mavras Baorale, ds Kai oe 6 Kiplos’ mavrwv dvéxou év aydmry* Tpo- 
cevxais cxoAale ddiareirros* airod oiverw treiova Hs exes’ ypyydpet, 
axotuntov (Cod. dxupyrov) mvedua Kextnmevos. 

mavrwv Tas vorovs (cod. vdccous) Baorale, ws TréActos 6 AOAnTHS* 
dzrov wAélov Kdros, TOAD Képdos* KaAdods pabyras éav PiAzs, XapPLs TOL OVK 
exrar* parXdov ros dreMearepous (cod. dmBerrepous) ev mpgoryrte d1d- 
Tacce* Ov Tay Tpadpua TH altH eumAdoTpw Oepareverar, Tos TapoSvopovs 
év edyats made dua Todro GapKiKds € Kal mvevparixds iva Ta hawomeva 
go cis mpdawmov Koraketns (Cod. Kolakevets) Ta 5? ddpara aire tva cot 
pavepw9h, iva pydevos Aetzry. 

f. 151. tov dyiov Tyvariov. 

Kav €ppwévos (Cod. épwpevos) & Ta Kara Oedv, wrcidv pe Set hofet- 
70a, kat mpocexev trois <ixy pvodaiv (cod. dvavovew) pe* exawvodvres 
yip pe parriyodow, 


mere a > 





€ 
a 
x 


——) 


—-—pmeas Sgiene p hl lay ae om 
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f. 216. The ascription of this next passage is doubtful for the fol- 
lowing reasons ; we have as follows : — 

Tov ayiov “lyvariov tod Ocopdpov pds Tpaddels* tu ws dvOos xdprov 
mapedevoerar* avéretev yap 6 yAwos ov TO Katowve Kal éfjypavev Tov 
xéprov Kat 7d avOos airod e&érerev kal 9 edrpercia Tod mpoowrov dd- 
Aero* ovrws Kat 6 tAOvcLOSs év Tals mopEiats adTod papavOycera. 

Tov avtod ‘Tyvariov: oAXd hpovd év Oe@ GAN’ Euavtdv perpO iva pip 
év Kavxyoe aro\Awpat. 

NedAov: ywE%+ Kal ’Aday moré xré. 

Now here the title ‘Ignatius to Trallians’ is attached to the continu- 
ation of a passage from the epistle of James which has preceded. 
We must infer either that a passage of Ignatius has dropped, whose 
title survives here ; or that this is the misplaced title of the following 
passage to which an additional title has therefore become necessary. 

f. 278. rod dyiov “Iyvariov mpds ToAvKapzov. 

mapbevias byov pydevi ércrife (cod. émurife)* emuopades yap 7d 
Kripa. Kal SuopiAaKrov, Grav Kar dvayknv yiverat. 

Tois veois érrirpere yapeiv, mpiv SiapOapdcw eis érépas. 

f. 286 b. rod dyiov “Iyvariov mpos “Pwpaiovs. 

xpylo mpadrnros, év 7 Karadverat 6 dpxwv Tod aldvos todrov SuaBodos. 

f, 308 b. rod dyiov “Iyvariov zpos "Edecious. 

of Gapkikol Ta TvevpariKa mpaooew od Sivavrar, ovde of mvEevpaTiKOL 
Th TAPKLKA Gorep OvdE  TioTIs TA THS amiotias ODE  dmicTia TA TIS 
TLoTEWs. 

f.. 346 b. rod dylow ‘ “Tyvarlov. 

papeis § epee Kata TOU TAnciov é aire TL* pry apoppas SiSore Tois €Ove- 
ow, iva pi dv dALyous appovas 76 evOcov 7ANG0s BAacdypyra. * 

f. 373. Tod dyiov ‘lyvariov. 

xproriavds éavtod eLovaiav ovk exer, GAA TO OeG oxXoArdLe (cod, oxo- 
Ade). 

f. 350b. BaowAciov (sic) zpos Hodvcapzov. 

orn Epaiws ds akuwv tuTTopevos* peyddov éotl abAnrod déperOau 
Kal viKav* jsdAvora dé évexe Oeod ravra Set pyas tropevev. 

The chief features of interest in the foregoing are the ascription 
of the two passages on virginity to Polycarp; Rup. refers them to 
the epistle to the Antiochenes. It is possible that the reference is 
to a lost letter of Ignatius to Polycarp. 

Notice further the most remarkable ascription of the passage 
xpylw mpadrnros xré. to the Epistle to the Romans. Now this is 
referred by Lightfoot to the interpolated epistle to the Trallians, on 
account of the added word diaBoAov at the close. But this may be 
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only a question of reading. What we have to notice is that the pas- 
sage is indeed from Trallians, but from that part of Trallians sub- 
joined to the Epistle of Romans in the shorter version. Hence our 
MS. may be regarded as correct in its reference, and we have thus 
our first testimony to “he existence of the shorter version in Greek. 
Nor does there seem any reason to doubt the genuineness of the 
description. For there is no other passage in the neighborhood 
whether of Paul or of Ignatius with which a confusion could arise. 
Hence we are obliged to conclude in favor of the existence of the 
shorter version in Greek or to assume that the title was attached by 
some person who was acquainted-with the shorter version in Syriac 
and gave the ascription from his recollection of that version ; for the 
probability is very slight that a wrong ascription being given instead 
of Trallians should light precisely upon Romans instead of any 
other. If we do not then accept the conclusion of the existence of 
a shorter version in Greek, we must at least add to the evidence for 
the currency of the shorter version in Syriac. This conclusion is 
important. 

Then further, with reference to Lightfoot’s remarks on the origin 
and parentage of the Collections of Parallels: ‘Lightfoot says, “In 
the Vatican extracts there is use made of the Long Recension (Ps. 
Trall. 4) as well as of the Middle Form. In the Rochefoucald 
extracts, on the other hand, though the writer quotes the spurious 
epistle to the Antiochenes, there is no distinct example of the use of 
the interpolated epistles.” 

Now I have shown reason to believe that the passage Ps. Trall. 4 
is quoted by all three recensions of Parallels; and therefore, as far 
as it is concerned, they all quote either from the Long Form or some 
other, and no distinction is to be made between the recensions in 
handling a passage which clearly belongs to the common nucleus. 
And there is reason to believe that this nucleus took the passage not 
from Trallians, either Middle or Long, but from Romans (Short). 
It seems further that no conclusion can properly be drawn from the 
texts quoted as to the order in which the epistles ought to stand until 
some further investigation has been made with reference to the 
original Parallel-book from which all our recensions are derived. 
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Notes on the “Lives of the Prophets.” 


BY PROF. ISAAC H. HALL, PH.D. 
(Supplementary to a paper on “A Hagiologic MS.,” &c., in the last Journal.) 


It has long been known that the “Lives of the Prophets,” of 
which certainly three Greek recensions are now known, is a work 
extant in Syriac. Only the lives of the “four greater prophets,” 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel, have been printed ; viz., by 
Nestle in his Syriac Grammar and Chrestomathy, in the Petermann- 
Reuther series, “ Porta Linguarum Orientalium,” Carlsruhe and Leip- 
zig, 1881. Itis there to be found on pages 53-61 (of those numbered 
with Syriac numerals). Nestle derived his text “e tribus codicibus 
Musei Britannici,” but he does not give the variant readings of the 
‘ three codices. A comparison of Nestle’s text with the Greek recen- 
sion, which I published in the last Journal of this Society, shows that 
this recension and the Syriac are the same treatise, the Greek being a 
translation and the Syriac the original. Naturally there are some 
variants ; and perhaps those of the codices mentioned above might 
help us in determining the true text. The rendering is quite close, 
although idiomatic. It should be stated that other Syriac manuscripts 
of the same composition are known to our American missionaries, as 
extant near Oroomiah, in Persia. 

The following rough comparison is intended merely to show the 
coincidences and differences between the Greek text just mentioned 
and the Syriac text of Nestle. 

Title : The same in both Syriac and Greek, except that the former 
adds “holy” as an epithet of the prophets, and for xal rod xeivra 
has odo Laslo, “and how they died.” The Syriac title com- 
mences with the ordinary .o02, which, of course, would be 
neglected in Greek. After the title, also, the Syriac inserts “‘ Of holy 
Epiphanius bishop of Cyprus.” 

(For the rest of the comparison I shall refer to. the Greek by its 
lines and pages as published in the Journal.) 

Page 29, line 1. — Syriac omits 6 mpopyrys, and has “ Jerusalem ” 
for “Iopand. 

Line 2.— Syr. adds “ with a wood-saw ” after eis 8¥0.— For Spvds, 


pwyhv Syr. Nnyos? jAtaio, “ terebinth of Rogel” ; as if the Greek 
had made a slip in copying from an older MS. dpvds Pwyyd, the 
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probable correction, makes far better sense than the present reading, 
besides keeping exactly to the Syriac. 
Lines 3, 4.— Syr. omits 6 Baorreds. 


(Zine 5, ddtywpyoas stands for mas) 2;5}-) 
(Page 30, fine 1, xai émi stands for uisduso.) 


(Line 6.— kai seems omitted in the Syr., but only by a difference 
of idiom.) 

Line 7.— For ‘Hoatas, dpvw, Syriac has “ the Jews.” 

Line 8, — Syr. omits jAGov and eéypxero 7d Vdwp. 

Lines 9, 10. —Syr. omits xara . . . Iovdaios. 

Line 11.— Syr. adds 76 pvornprov before yéyovev. 

Line 12.— Syr. has a pronoun in place of rod SUwdp. 

Line 13.— For ocadtws Syr. has “ also after his death.” 


(Lines 14, 15, éxopeva THs 6d0d stands for wa Wat 
(Zines 20, 21, the Syriac uses an expanded phrase with two differ- 
ent words to express concealment: “ unknown to the many of the 


people, but hidden from all the people,” in a style which the Greek 
could express but awkwardly by repeating dyvoovpevov.) 


(Line 22, é€ Aiftorias is Low <b in Syr.) 

Line 23.— Syr. omits rots BaBvAwvios. 

(Zine 26, For dxaprov, Syr. has “that he should not bear (fruit) 
sons.’’) 

Lines 26, 27, For jepas Syr. has dpas, and omits cai éréxewa. 

(Line 30, ris Kjoews is ass in Syr.) 

Line 31.— Syr. has yap after Higaro. — éAoOpevovca abrods seems 
to be omitted in the Syr., but may have its explanation in the next; 

Line 32.— For daéOavov Syr. has won we ooulso, “fled from 
them.” 


Line 33.— For é$#6 Syr. has (more correctly) Zashi (vedi). 
— After kpoxodirous, Syr. adds, “but the Syrians L959 [9 ¢u.” 


Line 35. — For éricrev Syr. reads dozidwv (as I conjectured the 
reading might be — see foot note), and adds “ and crocodiles,” using 
the Syriac word just quoted, therefor. 

Line 36. — After Ocparevovow Syr. adds “ And many of the croco- 
diles also he made flee from the waters.” 

Page 31, line 4.— For repibeis abra evddéws xix Syr. has “ laid 
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them up with reverence” (or honor) ; but the difference might be 
made either by the change of a letter or two, 0 or by the addition of 
a word. — Syr. omits otrus. 

Line 5.— After éxeivys, Syr. adds “in which he was buried.” 


Line 6. — For Grav Syr. reads écavrws (making much better sense, 
and clearing up the obscurity). 


Line 9.— For”Apyovus Sefwod Syr. has Liteats. Syr. also omits 
Aedv . . . dvaroAucov, and begins a new paragraph after the word just 
quoted. 

Line 12.— Syr. omits 3a Xwrjpos Oecd x.7.X. to the end of the 
sentence. 

Line 14. — For Kai éws Syr. has Ava rodro éws. 

Lines 14, 15. — The Syr. makes both wap6évov and Bpédos objects 


of riévres, but by a A meter makes mpocxuvodow refer to Bpédos 
alone. 


Line 18. — For daod Syr. has flasci = vaod ; a much better read- 
ing. The error of the Greek is plain, and that of a copyis¢. 


Line 20. — For & Syr. has —So = &, doubtless the correct 
reading. 

Line 21.— Syr. omits vopobernou év Sudv. 

Line 25.— For iepéwy zpopyrwv Syr. has “neither of the priests 
nor of the prophets.” — For éxXexrds Syr. has “ servant”; but the 
mistake would be easy if the Syr. were carelessly written. 

Lines 30, 31.— rod mpopyrov replaced in Syr. by a pronoun. 

Line 32.— Syr. omits dure. 

_ Line 36. — Syr. supplies gwreivy in brackets after vepéAn. — Syr. 
omits rept tov rorov. 

Page 32, line 2. — Syr. omits 8a rodro. 

Line 4.— Syr. omits xai ’Aapov. 

Line 6.— Syr. omits otros, and adds ys before Yampa ; also, for 
the last has Sarida (|»,9). 


(Line 7, Syr. adds xai before oda — idiomatically.) 

Line 11. — For 376 Syr. has Shem. 

Lines 11-13. — Syr. transposes the last two clauses of the sentence 
that ends with Sdpas. 

Line 14.— Syr. would put a stop after émurédov, and begin the 
next sentence thus: tepov yap kai éorw. 

Line 15. — Syr. shows that xexpuppévov should be xexpdevoy ; and 
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the preceding év wérpq should therefore probably be émi wérpa, or 
some similar expression. 


Lines 15, 16.— For dre. . . épnudcews Syr. has eccad wsol? [Sos 
to50u2 aan ; “that when it has failed they shall await the 


sickle of desolation.” The Greek evidently represents a somewhat 
different reading ; apparently a mistake in reading one or two Syriac 
letters. 


(Zine 18, rAnppepjoe of the MS. is \e.w9 in the Syr.) 
Line 21.— The pilav répwow of the MS. is tpi to, “lest 


they should rebel”; affording the correction of the Greek to pi 
dvrapéow (compare dyrapois and cognates). Syr. also omits rois 
“EBpaiots. 

Lines 21, 22.— For dvaipeow, Syr. has “as if they would kill 
them.” Some particle or preposition appears to be omitted by the 
Greek copyist. 

Line 22. — Syr. omits 6 xpodyrns. 

Line 27.— For rots XadSaiors Syr. has Las. 


Line 29.— Syr. omits otpavdbev, and puts rére in the preceding 
sentence. For éAeyev 6 ‘IapanA, Syr. has éAeyoy (3d pers. plur.). 

Lines 30, 31. — For trav vexpév Syr. has “ dry.” 

Line 32. — Syr. has aiévos expressed before péAXovros ; but the 
sense is the same. ’ 

Lines 33, 34.— For ra év ‘IepovoaAtp x.r.d. to the end of the sen- 
tence, Syr. has “that which was to be wrought in Jerusalem and in 
the midst of the temple ; he was snatched from thence and came to 
Jerusalem for the admonition of those that do not believe” (omitting 
Ged). 

Line 35.— Syr. omits xat riv wédynv to the end of the sentence (on 
next page, ra €$vy), and has in their place, “ As also Daniel said that 
it would be built.” 


Page 33, line 5.— For ra xrqvn abriv révra, Syr. has (OTLs poes 
OomLLals msaSo, ie., “all their infants and their possessions” 


(or, flocks). 
Line 10. — For obros the Syr. has the name, “ Daniel.” 
Line 11. — Syr. omits év rij aixpadwoia. 


(Zine 12. — Syr. has joo for Bebdpw.) 


— 
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Lines 14, 15.— Syr. omits tov adv xat éxt, and also omits ‘Iepov- 
oaAn. : 

Lines 15, 16. — For kai év vnoreias x.r.X. to end of sentence, Syr. 
has “and in fasting he made himself a Nazarite (5,1.2]) from all 
desirable food.” , 

Line 17.— For €ypés ... rhv eidéay Syr. has “small (or, spare) in 
body.” 

(Zines 20-24, Syr. has much inversion of words, but nothing really 
different. For dAoyov qiAndoviav Syr. has “love of pleasures (or, 
lusts) of the body”; and for BeAéap, “ Satan.’’) 

Line 25.— Syr. omits the whole line. 

Lines 24-29. — Syr. seems to omit dpyxovres kal, to reverse exactly 
the position of the next three words, and to omit doeBodvres ... 
drroAapBdvovres. 

(Lines 29 ff. — There is much minor change of structure, but 
always close rendering of the sense.) 

Line 34. — For ézeyivero 8& aird, Syr. has “And he was in the 
likeness of behemoth.” 

(Line 35.— For yAdooa Syr. has “ speech,” omitting rod un Aadetv.) 

Line 36.— Syr. omits vexpov. 

Page 34, line 1. — Syr. supplies povos after Aavir. 

Line 4.— For kai rére doar avrov, Syr. has “ And they did not 
believe him.” 

Lines 5, 6. — Syr. omits rpocevxopevos . . . tyro. 

Lines 7, 8. — Syr. would have a (slight) mark of punctuation after 
éreAeoOn, and none after airad; for @é it has érra; and would finish 
the sentence at éry. Then it has éé for révre, and no stop after pyvas. 

Line 11. — For é£oporoyovpevos rH Kvupiw Syr. has “in the time 
of his repentance.”’ 

Line 15.— Syr. adds Aad after datos. 

Line 16.— It appears that a full stop should follow dzepitpyrwv 
(the next sentence extending to éypawa, in line 18). 

Line 17. — Removes stop after BaowActow, and adds “ of Persia” 
at that place. 

Lines 21-29. — There is some difference of order, and some omis- 
sion. The Syriac reads (beginning after Ba@vAd@vos) “ But when it 
burns like fire, it is the end of all the earth. But if waters flow down 
from the south, the people will return to their land. But if blood 
flow down, there will be a murder of Satan in all the earth. And 
the holy Daniel slept in peace.” 
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The critical instinct sees without much difficulty that variants must 
exist in the Syriac sources which would explain some of the now- 
seeming superabundant matter of the°Greek. It seems quite super- 
fluous to enter into an argument to prove the truth of the position 
here taken, viz., that the Syriac is the original and the Greek a trans- 
lation. That is‘obvious throughout — at least to one who takes the 
trouble to read them through and compare them. 





Since preparing the above note I have been shown a “ Beschreibung 
der syrischen Handschrift ‘Sachau 131’ auf der Koniglichen Biblio- 
thek zu Berlin,” by Prof. Friedrich Baethgen (in Zeitschrift f. d. 
alttest. Wiss., Jahrgang 6, 1886) of Kiel, in which is some portion of 
the “ Prophemaienad von Epiphanius von Cypern.” That Sachau 
MS. appears, in sundry particulars, to have been derived from the 
same source as some of those newly acquired by the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, as may be seen by comparing my brief account of 
them, heretofore published, with Baethgen’s description. But the 
point here to be noted is that Baethgen assumes the Greek (he seems 
not to know of the different character of the recensions) to be the 
original, and the Syriac the translation. This would be the case, of 
course, were the Greek the production of Epiphanius of Cyprus. 
But the Greek appears to be one of the documents which Dorotheus 
of Tyre translated from the “ Hebrew,” which, at that time, would 
be one of the Aramaic languages ; and, as appears by the facts, the 
Syriac. (See the references to Migne, in my article on “A Hagi- 
ologic MS.,” &c.) Had Baethgen read the different texts in Migne, 
to say nothing of the Philadelphia text, he would perhaps have modi- 
fied his statement (adi supra, p. 199) “ Von diesen [Greek] Texten, 
soweit sie mir bekannt sind, weicht die syrische Uebersetzung nicht 
unwesentlich ab.” 

Still later — “ The Book of the Bee,” just issued by the Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, contains a Syriac recension of a portion of the “ Lives 
of the Prophets” different from that in Nestle. This new complica- 
tion of the question I have no time to work out. 





In the same “ Beschreibung ” Baethgen gives the Syriac text of the 
“ Revelation of Ezra,” of which I published a translation in the 
Presbyterian Quarterly about a year ago. I have at present no copy 
of either the text or my translation, with which to compare Baethgen’s 
text and translation, but they are obviously the same thing, and, 
further, from the same source, and that not remotely. 
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The Lost Ussher Manuscript. 


BY PROF. ISAAC H. HALL, PH.D. 


Untiu lately no trace of this MS. had appeared since it was in 
Louis de Dieu’s hands, whose last mention of it was in 1634. The, 
manuscript has recently been re-discovered and identified by the 
Very Rev. John Gwynn, D.D. It had been returned, but nobody 
knows when or how, and placed in the Library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, where it has remained for more than two centuries, and is 
catalogued as “ B. 5. 16.” The account of its discovery and identi- 
fication is given by Dr. Gwynn in a paper “On a Syriac MS. 
belonging to the Collection of Archbishop Ussher,’ in The Transac- 
tions of the Royal Irish Academy, Vol. XXVII. The MS. proves, as 
Dr. Hall had maintained in his articles in this Journal, to contain 
no more than the Pericope de Adulterd, the second Epistle of Peter, 
the second and third Epistles of John, the Epistle of Jude, the 
Apocalypse, a small tractate of Ephrem Syrus; and zo¢ the whole 
New Testament, as maintained by Tregelles, Scrivener, and others, 
who followed the lead of Bishop Marsh in the erroneous supposition. 

The Lericope de Adulteré is demonstrated beyond all doubt to be 
not only (as we knew before) to be the original which De Dieu 
printed in his Commentarius in Fohannem, but also that followed 
in Walton’s Polyglott ; while Dr. Gwynn shows that the MS. could 
never itself have been in Walton’s hands [and consequently the pas- 
sage was taken from De Dieu’s work just referred to, or else from 
private communications]. A striking bit of the proof that this is 
the missing MS., is that all the points and abbreviations of the e77- 
cope are exactly copied by De Dieu, and the word for “not” is want- 
ing in the last verse of the Pericopfe, as De Dieu stated, and therefore 
bracketed by him and Walton in the printed texts. 

Much labor is expended by Dr. Gwynn in proving this Trinity 
College MS. to be “e lost Ussher MS., with the result not only of 
absolute demonstration (far more than one needs who is familiar with 
the facts at hand before), but of giving a pretty complete history of 


. the MS. It was obtained by Ussher through Thomas Davies, a Brit- 


ish merchant of Aleppo (who obtained sundry other MSS. for 
Ussher), and sent by the ship Padence of London, in January, 1625/6 ; 
the Scriptural portions having been written in November, 1625, and 
the tractate of Ephrem in January, 1625/6, doubtless just in time to 
be sent as’stated. It reached Ussher’s hands about four or five 
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months later. It was copied, by one Joseph, son of David, doubtless 
from an original in the monastery of Kenobin (Cenodium) on Mt. 
Lebanon, by a scribe employed by Davies to copy a number of other 
MSS. for Ussher, and whose handwriting is still to be seen in sundry 
of them, in Trinity College, Dublin, and in the Bodleian. 

According to Dr. Gwynn’s account the Epistles in this MS. are its 
least valuable portion; the Apocalypse much more so. Dr. Gwynn 
had not seen Dr. Hall’s articles in the Journal, above referred to, in 
which a number of his conclusions are anticipated, as, for example, 
considering it as pretty well proved that the ordinarily printed ver- 
sion of the Antilegomena Epistles is a portion of the original Philox- 
enian of Polycarp. In his discussion of the Syriac Apocalypse he 
uses, as if a final and irresistible argument, the fact that the Leyden 
MS. contains the Origenian (and Harklensian) asterisks and obeli, 
to show that the version is a bit of the Harklensian, apparently 
unaware that Eichhorn had used the same fact in the same way sixty 
years ago, but had not convinced all the critics. In discussing the 
Antilegomena Epistles, Dr. Gwynn does justice to the value of the 
Williams Manuscript, and its Antilegomena Epistles as published by 
Dr. Hall; but some of his criticisms would have been omitted, as 
mistaken, had he noted that Dr. Hall expressly spoke of MSS. of 
those Epistles in the commonly printed version. Dr. Hall was aware 
of the existence of the other copies of those Epistles iz the Hark- 
lensian version ; but Dr. Gwynn more than once confounds MSS. of 
the two versions, and in this respect he does the same. His further 
criticisms of that publication would likewise have been omitted, had 
his search through the catalogues of the European libraries been only 
a little more extended. But Dr. Gwynn’s article is a noble and 
thorough one, and a most valuable addition to our stock of knowl- 
edge. It is to be hoped that the common text of the Apocalypse 
may be corrected from this Ussher MS., where possible. 

One important bit of textual criticism, already foreshadowed by 
the Williams MS., has been established completely by Dr. Gwynn’s 
researches in the British Museum MSS. : In 2 Peter iii. 10, the read- 
ing etipeOyoera, adopted by the best critics, has been considered as 
qualified in this Syriac version by a “ not,” which the Pococke edition 
has, as well as the Ussher MS. and one of the Nitrian MSS. in the 
Brit. Mus. But the “not” is not found in the Williams MS. nor the 
more ancient Brit. Mus. MS. ; and thus the Syriac testimony for that 
false reading is shown to be of no account; the actual Syriac testi- 
mony being against it. (The Harklensian “not” was an interpola- 
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tion by White, being not found in his MS.) This reduces the testi- 
mony for the “not” to an inappreciable quantity, and renders the 
true reading still clearer in the light of the testimony. 

Dr. Hall also remarked that for the new edition of the American 
Bible Society’s Ancient Syriac New Testament and Psalms, the plates 
had been corrected in cases of errors discovered at Oroomiah, and 
here by himself, and in Europe by Dr. Nestle. But more important 
than this, the Society’s Committee on Versions had consented that 


the text of the Antilegomena Epistles should be corrected from the 


Williams Manuscript in cases of obvious error ; and, in consequence, 
this new edition presents the first instance of a printed New Testa- 
ment with a tolerably correct copy of those Epistles. This permis- 
sion could not, of course, be made to include all that would seem 
desirable to a critic; the “not” in 2 Pet. iii. ro, for instance, being 
not an “ obvious error,” though now proved a real one. 

Dr. Hall also gave an extended notice of Zhe (Syriac) Book of the 
Bee, of the bishop Shélémén (Solomon) of Khildt in Armenia, edited 
by Ernest A. Wallis Bridge, with preface, notes, English translation, 
&c., and published by the Clarendon Press as Vol. I, Part II of the 
Semitic Series of the Anecdota Oxonensia. Also a brief notice of 
Dr. Richard J. H. Gottheil’s 4 List of Plants and their Properties, 
Jrom the M°nérat* Kua"sé of Gregorius Bar “Eb*raya; the Syriac 
text and other matter being in autograph-lithograph. Also of the 
same editor’s work on the Syriac Grammar of Elias of Soba; of Dr. 
Richard Baethgen’s Syriac text of the Vision (or Revelation) of 
£zra, from a Sachau MS., which was evidently a copy of the same 
archetype as the Union Theological Seminary’s MS., of which a trans- 
lation was published by Dr. Hall in The Presbyterian Quarterly, about 
a year since. 





The Phrase “Children of Wrath.” 


BY REV. T. W. CHAMBERS, D.D., LL.D. 


Dr. SamuEL Cox in the first volume of his “ Expositions” (1885) 
makes the following remark (pp. 48, 49) upon the phrase in Ephe- 
sians ii. 3, children of wrath: “It means simply men who give way 
to wrath, just as ‘sons of disobedience,’ in the previous verse, means 
‘disobedient men.’ Or, if we take the connotations of the Greek 
phrase, children of wrath means men who abandon themselves to 
their natural impulses, cravings, lusts, just as the initiated Asiatics and 
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Hellenes did in the orgies with which they celebrated their ‘ mys- 
teries.’ It was against this unbridled, irregular, excessive indulgence 


of natural appetite and desire that St. Paul had been warning his 


converts at Ephesus. And, here, he simply reminds them that by 
nature they are as liabie to these gusts of passion and excess as their 
neighbors, and must therefore be on their guard against them.” 

It must be admitted that so far as the meaning of the words taken 
separately is concerned this interpretation is possible. That is to say, 
épyy is used to denote the human passion of anger, and réxvoy, with 
the genitive of an abstract noun, may be taken subjectively to denote 
the possession of a quality; as in 1 Peter i. 14 réxva traxons means 
obedient persons, those actuated by a desire to obey. And so réxva 
épyns standing alone, might mean simply wrathful men. But that 
the phrase as used in the Epistle to the Ephesians does not have 
this meaning seems very clear. 

1. Asa presumptive argument it may be said that no mention of 
such a meaning, even for the purpose of denying or disproving it, 
is made in any commentary of note. Neither Meyer, nor Alford, 
nor Ellicott, nor Hodge, nor Eadie, nor Braune, nor Meyrick, nor 


Riddle make any allusion to it. Yet no portion of Paul’s Epistles has © 


been more thoroughly discussed or more vigorously contested than 
this one, it having long been claimed as one of the most decisive 
utterances of Scripture on the doctrine of original sin. 

2. It is against the prevailing usage of the Scripture. "Opy# occurs 
more than thirty times in the New Testament. In five instances it 
confessedly denotes the human passion of anger, “ Let all bitterness 
and wrath and anger &c. be put away” (Eph. iv. 21), and “ Put ye 
away also all these; anger, wrath &c.” (Col. iii. 8). So 1 Tim. ii. 
8, James i. 19,20. In all other cases it means the wrath of God, or of 
Christ, or of earthly magistrates shown in punitive inflictions. The near- 
est analogy to the use of réxvov here is found in 2 Peter ii. 14, where 
“children of cursing” can hardly mean anything else than persons 
exposed or subject to a curse. It may be added that dpyy by itself 
often denotes the wrath of God, as in the thrice recurring phrase, 
“the wrath to come” (Matt. iii. 7, Luke iii. 7, 1 Thess. i. 10), and 
also twice in the Septuagint (Eccles. vii. 16, xxiii. 16). It is, there- 
fore, every way reasonable to refer the term here to a divine emotion. 

3. This is rendered still more probable by the connection. The 
Apostle is emphasizing the greatness of the power which had been 
exercised upon the Ephesians in their conversion. He does this by 
contrasting the wretched state in which they had been before with 
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the amazing deliverance bestowed upon them through Christ. Their 
miserable condition is said to have been one of spiritual death, z.e., 
total alienation from God, “dead thro your trespasses and sins.”’ Con- 
sequently it was one of subjection to Satan, the prince of the power 
of the air, and to their own corrupt affections. They lived in the 
lusts of the flesh, doing the desires of the flesh and of the mind, so 
that the whole man, body and soul, was sinful. Then the Apostle 
adds, ‘‘ and were by nature children of wrath,” z.e., were, as a conse- 
quence of this total depravity, objects of wrath and justly exposed 
to the divine condemnation. Understood in this way, there is a 
natural progression in the account of men’s spiritual condition ; 
(1) alienation from God, (2) subjection to Satan and all the motions 
of sin, and (3) exposure on this account to God’s righteous judg- 
ment. The view advocated by Dr. Cox interrupts this progress, and 
makes the assertion of men’s depravity to be followed by a single 
specimen of that depravity, viz., the giving way to angry passions. 
Surely this is neither natural nor reasonable. The clause thus under- 
stood adds nothing to what goes before. It merely gives a specifica- 
tion for the adducing of which no ground is apparent. Anger is 
indeed an evil passion, a work of the flesh, but it has no such pre- 
eminence of evil as would lead us to expect that it would be espe- 
cially accentuated in any statement of human depravity. 

Nor is there any weight in Dr. Cox’s supposition that the Apostle 
is suggesting a warning to his converts against giving way to gusts of 
passion. ‘The passage is in no sense or degree hortatory. The pre- 
cepts Paul lays down are given in the latter part of the Epistle where 
he sets forth Christian duty with great precision and pungency. But 
here in the opening he is discussing doctrine, and stating the great 
truths of the system which underlie all holy living. There is no 
reason to expect any reference to practice, but rather the statement 
of what belongs to faith. 

When, therefore, Dr. Cox says, as he does in the paragraph imme- 
diately following the quotation we made, “ Zia? is the simple and 
natural meaning of his words, as I suppose you can see the moment 
it is put before you,” he makes a strong draft upon the confidence of 
his hearers or readers. His explanation is neither simple nor natural. 
It does not conform to usage ; it does not suit the connexion ; and it 
is wholly unlike the custom of the great Apostle, who first lays the 
foundation of doctrine and then builds upon it the precepts of ethics. 
Nor is there any gain in the supposed fact that by this explanation 
we escape the necessity of ascribing anger to God. For that ascrip- 
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tion is distinctly made in a subsequent part of this very epistle. 
“ For because of these things cometh the wrath (épyi) of God upon 
the sons of disobedience” (v. 6). And as for the thing itself, the 
remark is as old as Lactantius, that “If God is not angry with the 
impious and the unrighteous, it is clear that he does not love the pious 
and the righteous. For in opposite matters it is necessary to be 
moved to one side or the other, or to neither” (De Jra Det. cap.v.). 

Further, in regard to what Dr. Cox calls the connotations of the 
original term, referring doubtless to the dpy.a, or secret rites performed 
in celebrating the mysteries, it may be said that such a reference is 
very far-fetched. Nowhere does the Apostle use this word, and 
nowhere does he refer to such excesses except in the most general 
terms. Nor is there any reason to suppose that orgies were present 
to his mind when he spoke of himself and his brethren as being, as 
well as the rest of mankind, “children by nature of dpyj.” 





‘O Kupuos éeyyts, Philip. iv. 5. 
BY REV. T. W. CHAMBERS, D.D., LL.D. 


Tuis phrase is rendered in the Authorized Version, “The Lord is 
at hand,” and no alteration is made in the Revised Version. The 
question is whether the contiguity spoken of is one of time or of 


place, that is, does the sentence mean that the Lord will soon appear — 


in his second advent, or that he is now near his people in order, as 
the Genevan version adds in the margin, “ to succour you.” 

1. As to New Testament usage, the adverb occurs thirty times, in 
fifteen of which it denotes nearness of place, and in fourteen near- 
ness of time, in all of which the reference is determined beyond 
question by the connection, as in John ii. 13, “the passover was at 
hand,” or xix. 42, “the sepulchre was nigh at hand.” It appears, 
then, that in this divided state of the wsus Joguendi, the question as 
to the verse before us must be determined by connection. The 
whole context runs thus: “Rejoice in the Lord alway: again I will 
say Rejoice. Let your forbearance be known unto all men. The 
Lord is at hand. In nothing be anxious; but in every thing by 
prayer and supplication with thanksgiving let your requests be made 
known unto God.” 

2. Most commentators, beginning with Chrysostom and Theodo- 
ret, and including Bengel, Storr, De Wette, Alford, Meyer, Ellicott, 
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Eadie, Wiesinger, Lightfoot, Lumby, Barry, &c., take the phrase as 
referring to the advent, and suppose the argument to be that as 
Christ will come as a judge and avenger, his people should exercise 
forbearance (émiexés), and commit their interests into his hand. 
Calvin, Neander, and von Hofmann, on the other hand, refer to the 
LXX in Ps. cxix. 151, “ Thou, Lord, art near” (eyyvs), and Ps. cxlv. 
18, “The Lord is near to all that call upon him,” and consider the 
words to indicate the helpful nearness of the Lord to all his people 
in the present, as suggested in his promise “I am with you alway,” 
or in James’s words (iv. 8) “Draw nigh to God and he will draw 
nigh to you.” This is thought to be a sufficient reason for cherish- 
ing peace and quietness in the present, and hope and confidence for 
the future. 

3. Lightfoot objects to this view that it is “neither so natural nor 


so appropriate here.” But one may say, face /anti viri, that it is 


hard to see why this should be so confidently affirmed. Whether one 
connects the brief utterance with what precedes and deems it a 
reason for forbearance, or with what follows and makes it an induce- 
ment for believers to free their minds from anxious care, or with 
Eadie regards it as “a link in a train of thought, suggested by what 
precedes, and suggesting what follows it,” in any case the argument 
is equally strong. The constant nearness of the Lord to his people 
in the present is just as effective an appeal as his future appearance 
to judge the world. It is certain that Clement of Rome uses these 
words in reference to a present nearness when he says (I. xxi.) "I86- 
pev Tas éyyvs éorwv, as a reason for being watchful over our thoughts. 
And if the assurance of Christ’s coming advent is pertinent to sus- 
tain and to comfort, not less so is the assurance of his gracious care 
over us here and now. 

4. In the Speaker’s Princaenbaa in loco, the objection is made 
that to interpret this clause by the passages quoted from the Psalms, 
is to make Zord mean the Father, which is contrary to the Apostle’s 
usage, “that title with him always denoting the Son.” But it is said 
by Cremer that the term is used in the Epistles “ without any defined 
or particular reference to God or to Christ, and according to the 
context either includes both, or, as in Romans xiv. 1-12, finally con- 
centrates itself upon Christ (2 Tim. iil. 14, 15, 19, 22 sqq.; 1 Thess. 
iii. 11-13, iv. 1-6). Reference may also be made to 1 Cor. iii. 5, 6. 
**What then is Apollos? and what is Paul? Ministers through whom 
ye believed ; and each as the Lord gave to him. I planted, Apollos 
watered ; but God gave the increase.” Here it can hardly be denied 
that the two divine names refer to the same subject. 
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Prof. B. B. Warfield, in his article on The Prophecies of Paul (The 
Expositor, Dec., 1886), takes the ground that the reference of the 
passage to the Second Advent is not warranted. “It is indeed 
scarcely congruous to speak of a person as near in time; we speak 
of events or actions, times or seasons, as near, meaning it temporally, 
but when we say a person is near, we mean it inevitably of a space- 
relation. And the connection of the present verse points even more 
strongly in the same direction. Whether we construe it with what 
goes before, or with what comes after, — whether we read ‘ Let your 
gentleness be known to all men, [for] the Lord is near,’ or ‘The 


Lord is near, [therefore] be anxious for nothing, but in everything J 


. .. let your requests be made known unto God,’ — the reference to 
God’s continual nearness to the soul for help is preferable to that to 
the Second Advent. And if, as seems likely, the latter connection be 
the intended one, the contextual argument is pressing. The fact that 
the same phrase occurs in the Psalter in the space-sense, and must 
therefore have been in familiar use in this sense by Paul and his 
readers alike, while the asyndetic, proverbial way in which it is intro- 


duced here gives it the appearance of a quotation, adds all that was 


needed to render this interpretation of it here certain.” 





Strack’s Hebrew Grammar? 
BY PROF. E. C. BISSELL, D.D. 


A TRANSLATION into English of the second edition of Professor 
Strack’s Hebrew Grammar appeared near the close of the year 1885. 
The work has also been translated into French and Danish. It is 


published in this country by Westermann and Co., of New York, and — 


sold for “three marks.” This grammar takes the place of one pre- 
pared by J. H. Petermann for what is known as the Petermann Series 


of Elementary Grammars of the Oriental Languages, appearing in 


the year 1845, and again, unchanged except in title, in 1864. The 
present book is, however, an independent work of Professor Strack, 
and is based not only on an unusually thorough knowledge of the 
Hebrew language, but much practical experience in teaching it. 





1 Hebrew Grammar, with Exercise Literature and Vocabulary, by Hermann 
L. Strack, Ph.D., D.D.  6mo, pp. 150, 67. 
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Having just conducted a class through the elements of Hebrew, mak- 
ing use of this grammar as one of several books of reference, I am 


prepared to speak of it from the point of view of ‘an instructor. 


It seems to me to be in many respects a manual of special excel- 
lence. Its definitions are clear and concise. In the amount of 
matter it contains, it preserves a happy mean between a too meagre 
and a too copious treatment. The points it most emphasizes are 
those of most importance to a beginner. In the statement of rules 
and principles the needful attention is given to existing limitations 
and exceptions. Pains are taken to explain difficult forms, and if 
there is more than one way of accounting for them, the fact is uni- 
formly noted. The system of cross references to other parts of the 
grammar is full and admirable. An effort has been made to keep out 
of the grammar all forms that do not actually appear in the language. 

The noun is more fully treated than in most primary grammars, 
twenty-three pages being devoted to it alone, against fifty-five to the 
verb. There are also more than twenty pages given exclusively to 
syntactical matter, besides a considerable amount in addition that is 
introduced in various sections here and there. In the dearth of 
material on this subject, not only in primary grammars but in most 
others, this will be to instructors a welcomed innovation. The sec- 
tions on vowel changes, on the syllable, on the tone, including pause, 


and, in fact, the whole department of Orthography and Phonology, 


seem to me particularly good. The freshness of Strack’s treatment 
of his subject and the critical nicety with which he handles some of 
the most difficult problems of Hebrew grammar, appear, to give an 
example, in his discriminating remarks, in several places, on the 
Hebrew text as edited by Baer and Delitzsch. A limited number of 
exercises for the translation of Hebrew and the application of gram- 
matical principles is given, along with a Hebrew-English vocabulary, 
in the back part of the book. 

It is here, perhaps, that the book is most open to criticism as a 
manual for beginners. The exercises are somewhat too limited, and 
might better have been placed in more direct connection with the 
subjects they were intended to illustrate. Judging it solely from a 
practical point of view, another defect is the failure to supply com- 
plete paradigms of the noun and verb. This lack, however, the 
author has met by publishing recently twenty-four supplementary 
pages, in which the paradigms are given, and, very properly, in a way 
to distinguish forms in common use from those that are rare or 
wholly wanting. He proposes also to add to the English edition 
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exercises for the translation of English into Hebrew. It would like- 
wise facilitate the acquisition of the language if, in future editions, 
the transitions from one topic to another were to be more sharply 
indicated to the eye than is done in the present one. Would it not, 
moreover, be of advantage so to arrange the material that the treat- 
ment of the noun and verb should be in a measure blended together 
instead of considered at such length almost independently of one 
another, as is the case in this, and most other, Hebrew grammars? 





Rainfall in Palestine. 


THE following note on the above subject reached the Secretary too 
late to be added to the article by Rev. E. W. Rice, D.D., in the 
Fournal for June: — 

Since my article was prepared, I have received from Prof. George 
E. Post, of Beirut, meteorological tables showing the average rain- 
fal at Beirut, for eleven and a half years, — June, 1874, to Dec. 31, 
1885, — to be 357‘; inches. The greatest yearly rainfall (1877) was 
51z$a inches, the least (1884) was 3074, inches, 


— 
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Proceedings. 


— 


Fune. 


HE thirteenth semiannual meeting of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis was held at the Divinity School of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, in Philadelphia, June 1o and 11, 1886. 
The meeting was called to order by the President, Prof. Goodwin, 
at 3 P.M., on the tenth. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read by the Secretary and 
approved. 
Prof. Peters, for the Committee of Arrangements, reported the 
following programme : — 


June 10, afternoon, papers. 
“10, evening, business and notes. 
“ II, morning, papers. 


On motion of Prof. Beecher, the programme was adopted, and 


-an invitation extended to the faculty and students of the Summer 


School of Hebrew, occupying the same building, at their convenience 
to attend the sessions of the Society. 

The first paper was then read by Prof. Peters; subject, “The 
Blessing of Jacob”; on which Prof. Harman offered some remarks. 

The second paper, on “A Hagiologic MS. in the Philadelphia 
Library,”’ was read by Dr. Hall. 

The third paper, subject, “Saved vs. Being Saved,” was by Dr. 
Chambers. It was discussed by Profs. Francis Brown and Harman. 

The fourth paper, on “The Aorist dwéoreAev, John 18, 24,” was 
presented by Prof. Frederic Gardiner. 

At this point the Treasurer asked permission to report. He was 
allowed so to do, and his report was referred to Prof. Francis Brown 
and Mr. Richardson as auditors. 

At 6 the Society took a recess until 8 o’clock. 


The second session began at 8 o’clock in the evening. 
The first item of business was the appointment of a committee 
to nominate officers for the ensuing year. The President named 
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Messrs. Andrews, Wilson, Harman, Harper, and Peters to serve in 
this capacity. 

While this committee was out, that on the accounts of the Treas- 
urer made the following report : — 


PHILADELPHIA, June 10, 1886. 
The committee appointed to audit the accounts of the Treasurer 
of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis reports that they 
have examined the accounts and find them properly kept, with the 
vouchers corresponding duly executed and filed, and the balancing 
accurate ; with the exception, that the Treasurer has failed to include 
a charge for his own salary for the first. six months among the 
liabilities. (Signed) 
Francis Brown, peo 
Ernest C. RICHARDSON, 


The report was adopted. 
The Secretary read the following names as those of persons whom 
the Council proposed for membership in the Society : — 


Rev. J. T. Beckley, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Rev. Angus Crawford, Mt. Holly, N.J. 
Rev. G. W. Douglas, New York, N.Y. 
Rey. O. O. Fletcher, Ottawa, IIl. 

Prof. G. H. Gilbert, Chicago, IIl. 

Prof. G. E. Hare, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Prof. J. Rendel Harris, Haverford Coll., Penn. 
Prof. J. C. Hagey, Athens, Tenn. 
Prof. H. V. Hilprecht, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Rev. R. S. Holmes, Plainfield, N.J. 
Rev. Morris Jastrow, Sr., Philadelphia, Penn. 
Prof. W. E. Huntington, Boston, Mass. 

Prof. M. M. Smith, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Rev. H. C. Trumbull, * Philadelphia, Penn. 
Prof. E. J. Wolf, Gettysburg, Penn. 


These gentlemen were all elected. 

The Secretary asked, and received, permission to correct the 
record by supplying the name of Prof. C. F. Bradley among those 
of members elected in 1884. 

The hour of meeting for the third session was, by vote, fixed at 
9.30 A.M. 


Committee. - 
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The Nominating Committee not yet having returned, Prof. Bissell 
presented a note on Zach. vi, 1-7. 

The committee now reported the following list of officers, who 
were unanimously elected ; viz. : — 


Prof. D. R. Goodwin, President. 

Prof. E. C. Bissell, Vice-President. 
Prof. H. G. Mitchell, Secretary. 

Prof. W. J. Beecher, 7reasurer. 

Prof. Frederic Gardiner, 

Prof. Francis Brown, 

Prof. I. H. Hall, Councillors. 
Rev. W. H. Wood, 

Prof. E. Y. Hincks, 


A number of notes were next presented; viz.: one by Prof. 
Harman, on the divine names in the book of Job, in connection with 
which Prof. Goodwin called attention to certain errors in an article 
by Prof. Leslie, on Shadday in the proceedings of the Philological 
Society. 

Prof. Hall remarked on the unreliability of the Leusden-Schaaf 
New Testament in Syriac. He also presented a note on the age of 
Solomon as discussed by Prof. Nestle, of Ulm, and a third on the 
“Vitae Prophetarum ” in preparation by the same scholar. 

Prof. Goodwin read three notes, on as many passages of the New 
Testament; viz.: Matt. xxvii, 54; Gal. ii, 16; and Jas. i, 17; in 
the last of which Prof. Peters added a remark. 

Prof. Frederic Gardiner criticised some of the readings in the 
margin of the Revised Version. 

Prof. Peters compared the two versions of the Ten Words, as 
given in Exodus and Deuteronomy. A discussion followed, in which 
Profs. Goodwin, Beecher, Harman, Francis Brown, and Mitchell took 
part. | 

At 10 o’clock the Society took a recess until the following morning. 


The third session began with a paper, the fifth, by Rev. Dr. 
Andrews, on “The Worship of the Tabernacle compared with that of 
the Second Temple,” which was discussed at some length by Profs. 
Francis Gardiner, Harman, Beecher, Bissell, Hall, and Mitchell. 

The sixth paper, on “ The Rainfall of Palestine,” was read by Rev. 
Dr. Rice, and discussed by Messrs. Frederic Gardiner, Goodwin, 
Bissell, Bradley, Buell, and Chambers. 
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At the conclusion of this discussion. Prof. Hall presented notes on 
McDonald’s translation of Noeldeke’s Syriac Grammar, the inter- 
change of do/a¢h and rish in Syriac, and the description of the meet- 
ing between Boaz and Ruth in the Syriac Bible. 

The seventh paper, on “The Psalms of Asaph,” by Prof. Toy, in 
the absence of the author, was read by the Secretary; as was an 
abstract of an eighth, “ Notes on the Didaché,” by Prof. Warfield. 

The Secretary also presented notes by Dr. Pick, Prof. Lyon, and 
Pres. Chase, to the last of which Prof. Bissell spoke. 

The rough minutes were read and approved, after which the 
Society adjourned. . | 

There were present, at one or more of the sessions, the following 
-members: Messrs. Andrews, E. T. Bartlett, Beecher, Bissell, Francis 
Brown, Buell, Chambers, Crawford, Frederic Gardiner, Garrison, 
Gast, Goodwin, Hall, Harman, Harper, Hilprecht, Lansing, Mitchell, 
Peters, Rice, Richardson, J. S. Riggs, Trumbull, and Weston. 


H. G. MIrcHeELL, 
Secretary. 


December. 


The Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis held its fourteenth 
semiannual meeting at the Union Theological Seminary in New 
York, on Tuesday and Wednesday, Dec. 28 and 29, 1886. 

The President, Dr. Goodwin, being absent, Prof. Bissell, the Vice- 
President, called the Society to order at 3 p.m. on Tuesday. 

The Committee of Arrangements reported the usual programme. 

Dr. Hall first read some notes supplementary to his article on “A 
Hagiologic MS. in the Philadelphia Library,” in the Yournal for 
June, and then gave a résumé of a paper on “Some Remarkable 
Greek New Testaments.” 

The second paper, subject, “A Collation of Cod. Ev. 561,” was 
read by Prof. Harris. 

The third paper, by Prof. Harman, treated of “The Optative 
Mode in Hellenistic Greek.” It was discussed by Drs. Frederic 
Gardiner and Chambers. 

Prof. Gardiner, at this point, asked permission to interrupt the 
proceedings by having a committee appointed to draft a minute for 
the Yournal relative to the death of Prof. Short. The President 
was requested to appoint such a committee, and later selected Drs. 
Chambers and Gardiner for this duty. 
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Mr. Gillett next read a paper on “ Pithom and some of its Prob- 
lems,”’ to which remarks were added by Drs. Chambers, Harman, 
Hall, and Paine. ; 

The Society then took a recess until 8 o’clock in the evening. 


At the second session the first item of business was the election of 
new members. 
The Secretary read a list of those proposed by the Council ; viz. : — 


Rey. E. C. Moore, Yonkers, N.Y. 
Prof.’G. M. Harmon, Tufts Coll., Mass. 
Prof. H. S. Nash, Cambridge, Mass. 
Rab. Gustav Gottheil, New York, N.Y. 
Prof. R. J. H. Gottheil, New York, N.Y. 
Prof. J. A. Craig, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


All of them were elected. 

Prof. Bissell then read a note on Strack’s Hebrew Grammar, to 
which, by request, he added a few words on his own method of 
teaching. 

Prof. Francis Brown called attention to a curious book, Dr. 
Edouard Mahler’s Biblische Chronologie ; Wien, 1887. 

Prof. Harris contributed three notes on the Ignatian Epistles. 

Prof. Hall spoke of the corrections made in the recent edition of 
the Syriac New Testament of the Bible Society. He also referred to 
the discovery of the lost Ussher MS., and exhibited a copy of the 
“ Book of the Bee,” cdited by E. A. W. Budge, as well as a native 
treatise on Syriac Grammar, edited and translated by Dr. R. J. H. 
Gottheil. 

Dr. Rice added a note to his paper on the “ Rainfall of Palestine,” 
in the Yournal for June. 

A discussion on the prolongation of the meeting resulted in a 
decision to hold a third session. 


On Wednesday morning, at 9.45, Dr. Chambers, for his committee, 
reported the following minute on the death of Prof. Short : — 

The Committee appointed to prepare a minute in reference to the 
late Prof. Short, beg leave to submit the following : — 
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PROFESSOR CHARLES SHORT, LL.D. 


Our lamented friend was born at Haverhill, Mass., May 28, 1821, and 
died in this city on the 24th of December, 1886, He was graduated 
from Harvard in 1846, being in the same class with Profs. Lane and 
Child. For some years he was an instructor at Cambridge, and after- 
wards took charge of the Latin School at Roxbury. About this time 
he married the daughter of the Hon. Elihu Lyman, of Greenfield. 
From Roxbury he went to Philadelphia, and while living there was, 
in 1863, chosen President of Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. 
After serving in this important position for several years, he was 
called, in 1867, to take the professorship of Latin Language and 
Literature in Columbia College, which he held up to the time of his 
death. In 1868 he received the degree of LL.D. from Kenyon College. 

Dr. Short was remarkable as a painstaking and accurate scholar. 
He contributed considerably to classical literature, but not nearly so 
much as he would have done but for his reluctance to let anything 
pass from his care until he had exhausted his ability upon it. Hence 
nothing crude, hasty, or ill-digested ever came from his pen. Witness 
the elaborate “ Essay on the Order of Words in Attic Greek Prose,” 
which was published in 1870 in connection with the American reprint 
of Yonge’s Greek-English Lexicon, which is a monument of exact 
and far-reaching erudition. He afterwards joined Charlton T. Lewis, 
Ph.D., in preparing.a new Latin Dictionary, founded on Andrews’s 
translation of Freund’s Latin-German Lexicon. This work, which 
appeared in 1879, at once took high rank among all scholars, and 
the Clarendon Press of England requested permission of the Ameri- 
can publishers to issue an edition for their own country from the same 
plates. ; 


Dr. Short was a member of the American Committee of Bible . 


Revision (New Testament Company) from the beginning, and for 
several years was its treasurer. He gave a great deal of time to the 
work, and after the appearance of the Revised Version in print, 
wrote a number of articles upon it, the most important of which was 
a series in the American SFournal of Philology which discussed 
minutely the emendations in the first Gospel as compared with all 
previous English translations. The work is done with insight, inde- 
pendence, and precision, and will prove a great help to all laborers 
in the same field. 

Dr. Short’s excellence was not.confined to his professional charac- 
ter. He was genial, hearty, and trustworthy in every social relation, 
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and highly esteemed by all his associates. He was a director of the 
Oriental Society, a member of the Century Club, and a vestryman of 
St. Thomas’s Church, and in each of these capacities made his influ- 
ence felt for good. Exact and elegant scholars are not so plentiful 
that even one can be missed without regret ; and Dr. Short’s removal 
will be long deplored by all interested in the humanities, and by none 
more than the members of this Society, of which he was one of the 
founders and in whose welfare he took a great interest. 


TaLtsot W. CHAMBERS, 


Committee. 
FREDERIC GARDINER, I 


After remarks by Profs. Gardiner, Harman, and Hall, the above 
report was adopted, and the Secretary instructed to embody it in the 
records of the Society and send a copy of it to the family of Prof. 
Short. 

Dr. Chambers then read a note on the phrase “ children of wrath,” 
Eph. 2, 3, on which Prof. Harman added a remark ; and a second on 
Phil. 4, 5, to which Prof. Hall spoke briefly. 

Prof. Bissell proposed a new interpretation of Ps. 8, which was 
discussed by Messrs. Mitchell, Chambers, Gottheil, Sr., and Frederic 
Gardiner. 

The Secretary, in the absence of the author, read a paper on 
“The Caper-berry,” by Dr. Todd. A discussion followed, in which 
Messrs. Harman, Hall, Gottheil, Jr., Chambers, Denio, and Paine 
took part. 

The Secretary also read, in abstract, a paper by Prof. Warfield, on 
**Some difficult passages in 2 Cor. i.” 

The rough minutes were then read, and the Society adjourned. 

There were present at one or more of the sessions, Messrs. Bissell, 
C. R. Brown, Francis Brown, Chambers, Denio, Ferguson, Frederic 
Gardiner, Gillett, Gustav Gottheil, R. J. H. Gottheil, Jackson, Hall, 
Harman, Harper, Harris, Hazen, Lyon, Mitchell, Paine, Peters, Rice, 
and Ward. H. G. MircHe tt, 

Secretary. 
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